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SATURDAY, 7th MAY, 1921, at J. 


GRAND 


JUBILEE CONCERT 
IN THE PRESENCE O} 
THEIR MAJESTIES THE KING AND QUEEN. 


In Commemoration of the Opening of the Royal Albert Hall 
and the Formation cf the Royal Choral Society in 1871 


Miss CARRTE TUBB. 
MavamMe KIRKBY LUNN. 
Mr. BEN DAVIES. 
Mr. ROBERT RADFORD. 


THE COMBINED FORCES OF 
ALBERT HALL ORCHESTRA | 
LANDON RONALD. | 


AND | 


SOCIETY’S ORCHESTRA. 


SOCIETY 


C.V.O. | 


THE ROYAL 


Conductor 


THE ROYAL CHORAL 


THE ROYAL CHORAL 
Conductor SIR FREDERICK BRIDGE, 


BAND AND CHORUS - ONE THOUSAND. 


Atthe Organ - Mr. H. L. BALFour, Mus. Bac. 


Doors open at 2 p.m. 


PRICES OF SEATS (including Tax): Boxes: Grand Tier, £6; | 
Loggias, £4 16s.; 2nd Tier, £2 12s. 6@. Stalls, 15s. and 12s. Arena, | 
s. 6d. and 8s. 6a. Balcony 1 numbered and reserved), 5s. 9d 
Organ Gallery (unreserved), 5s. 9¢. Gallery (Promenade), 2s. 4. 

Tickets may be obtained at the Ha!! and of the Usual Agents. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 


YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 

President - H.R.H. THe Duxe or ConnauGut, K.G. 
Principal : Sir A. C. Macagnzie, Mus. Doc., LL.D., F.R.A.M. 








As the Academy has been quite full for the past year, no intending 
Students whose names are not already on the waiting list can be | 
admitted before September. | 

MIDSUMMER TERM begins Monday, May 2. 

A SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE, to meet the | 
requirements of the Teachers’ Registration Council, has been instituted. | 

LECTURE-LESSONS in PIANOFORTE TEACHING, by Mr. | 
Tostas Marrnay. on alternate Wednesdays, at 6.45 p.m., commenc- 
ing May 4; and by Mr. Oscar BexinGer on alternate Saturdays, 
at2 p.m., commencing May 7 | 

LECTURES by Mr. Freperick Corper, on the 
of Wagner "' will be given on Wednesdays, May 4, 11, 18, and 25, | 
at 4.30 

FORTNIGHTLY CONCERTS, Saturdays, May 14 and 28, at 8. 

CHAMBER CONCERT, Thursday, May 26, at 3. 


“ Life and Works | \ 


L.R.A.M. Exam, Syllabus is now ready. 


J. A. CREIGHTON, Secretary. | 


I 192! 


HALL | 


| PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 
| 


Price 6d.; Postage 2d. 
Annual Subscription, post-/ree, 7s. 6d. 


THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1483.) 
Telegrams: Telephone : 
“Initiative, Southkens, London." 1160, Western." 


HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 


Patron : 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 


Director: Sir HuGu Avven, M.A., D.Mus. 


Honorary Secretary : Georce A. Macaitian, Esgq., D. Litt. 


The MIDSUMMER TERM commences on MONDAY, MAY 2 

SPECIAL TEACHERS’ TRAINING COURSE CLASSES have 
been arranged to meet the requirements of the Teachers’ Registration 
Council. 

A Junior Department is established for Pupils under 16 years of age. 

Syllabus and Official Entry Forms may be obtained from the 
Registrar. 

THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC PATRON'S FUND : 
(Founded by Sir Ernest Palmer, Bart.). For the encouragement of H 
British Composers and Executive Artists. ] 

Particulars may be obtained from the Registrar of the College. 

CLAUDE AVELING, Registrar. 4 





GUILDHALL SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ESTABLISHED AND MANAGED BY THE CORPORATION OF Lonpon. 
VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C. 4. 

PRINCIPAL oes LANDON RONALD. 
PRIVATE LESSONS in all mactenl subjects. STAGE TRAINING 
in Elocution, Gesture, Stage Dancing, Fencing 
Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s. 
| per term, comprising principal and secondary Subjects, Harmony, 
| Sight- Singing, and Orchestra 
Sullivan's Opera, “* Mikado, 

July. 
Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Local School 
Examinations (open to general public), free on application. 
Telephone: Cent 4459. 
Telegrams: Euphonium Fleet, London. 
H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


* in rehearsal. Performance early in 


The Royal College > of Organists 


The SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 


INATION are 
r Saviour,”’ J. S. Bacu 
igener & Co., p. goo; 


Cuorar Precupe, “ Jesus Christ ou 
(Novello & Co., Book 17, p. 74; 
Peters, Vol 6, No. 31.) 





Precupres founded on Welsh Hymn _ Tunes, 


(Stainer & Bell.) 


THREE 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS. 


Arr anpd Variations ‘Serenade), Bertuoven, Op. 25. 
i ‘ements for the Organ by W. T. Brest, No. 68, p. 895. 
wvello & Co.) This arrangement eady 


The ro selected pieces and the books set for the Essay for the July 
4.R.C.O. Examination are the same as those set for January, 1921. 


Regulations may be had on application. 


All Candidates for the next Examinations must send in their Names 
for Fettowsuip by June oth, for Assoctatesnip by June 16th. In 
the case of Nev w MEMBERS, proposal forms duly filled up must be 
sent in before June 2nd. No names will be entered after the above 
dates 

List of College 
application. 

m, ks of Examination Papers may be obtained by members only. 

I., 1881-96, price 6s.; Vol II., 1897-1906, price Ss. 3d. 


Publications, Lectures, &c., may be had on 


| (ine ™ ding postag 


The College is open daily from 10 to 4; Saturdays, 10 to 1. 


N.B.—The College will be closed on Thursday, May 12th, at 4 
until Monday, May 23rd, at to 
H. A. HARDING, //en. Secretary 


Kensington Gore, S.W. 7. 








THE MUSICAL 
ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Her Majyesty QueeN ALEXANDRA. 
Sir Tuomas Beecuam, Bart. 
Dr. Apotex Bropsky. 


Patroness 
President 
Principal 


Special Houses of Residence recommended for Students. 

Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 

Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 

Systematic Course for the Training of Teachers included in the 
curriculum. 

Opera Class—Miss Marte Brema. 

The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regulations, 
and Entry Forms, on application. 

STANLEY WITHERS, Registrar. 


& MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 
MUSIC. 


BIRMINGHAM 
SCHOOL OF 

Mus. Doc., LL.D. 

D. Mus. (Ed.) 


Sir Epwarp Evaar, O.M., 
GRANVILLE Bantock, M.A., 


Visitor 
Director 
SESSION 1920-1921. 

The Session consists of AUTUMN TERM (September 20 to 
December 14) WINTER TERM (January 19 to April 9); 

SUMMER TERM (April 11 to July 9). 

Instruction in all branches of Music, Students’ Choir and Orchestra, 
Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, and Concerts. 

Prospectus and further information may be obtained from— 

H. M. FRANCIS, Secretary. 

Paradise Street, Birmingham. 


MANCHESTER SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 15892 


OF MUSIC. 


A.R.A.M. 
The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely t 
of Music 
All Branches of Music taught. Day and Evening Private Lessons. 
Full Orchestral Class Intermediate and Elementary String 
Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral Singing, 
Harmony, &c., and Opera 
Single Subjects taught. 


Principal: Atsert J. Cross, 


) the interests 


Prospectus from 16, Albert Square 








COLLEGE VIOLINISTS 


SUILDINGS WESTMINSTER, S.W 
deamon Me St. Ma ttin's Lane, W.C 2 
EX, AMIN ,ATIONS 
In VIOLIN, VIOLA, VIOLONCELLO, anv THEORY oF MUSIC 
held in June and DecemBeErR 
JACKSON, Hon. Secretary. 


OF 
LTD 


1, CENTRAL 


Syllabus on application to E. E 
THE LONDON COLLEGE FOR CHORISTERS. 
6 and 7, Bromrietp Crescent, Pappincton, W. 2. 
Founder: Mr. James Bates. 

Solo Boys and Chorus Boys supplied at short notice for Church 





Services, &c, Telephone: Paddington 5990. Sec., ARTHUR G. BaTESs. 

ME MOR Y MIss Linas MACKINNON 

XN + undertakes to develop Perfect Memory 

x Pianists in six i, rrespondence Lessons. Complete Course for 
rs 35 py Beadle , Upper Cheyne Row, S.W.3 


PIANO PEDAL S with Oct aveCoupler| 


This wonderful invention supersedes all Piano Pedals, and is a 
Master Patent. 


“ Orrisdale,"' 418, Chorley Old Road, Bolton. 
Dear Strs,—I have opened many organs by various builders, but I 
wish to say this: That I have never played on a finer Pedal Board than 
the one which you make 
ARTHUR E. 


JONES, F.R.C.O., L.T.C.L. 


Terms: 17 guineas net cash, or monthly payments arranged. 
Write for Lists, Prices, and Clients’ Opinions, and References to 
THE MALKIN PATENT PEDAL CO., Lrp., 


NEWCASTLE-UNDER-LYME 


London Address: 11, Ashlake Road, Streatham, S.W. 16. 


TIMES—May 1 


et 


LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W.:, 


Patron: His Grace THe Duke or Leeps 


BoarpD oF EXAMINATION : 
Dr. Horton gene, Mus. D. Dublin; Mus. B. Cantab 
Dr. J. Karn, Mus. Bac. Cantab., Principal 
G. gammened Howes, Esq., Director of Examin ations. 
(Staff of Fifty-eight Examiners. For full list see Syllabus.) 


F.R.A.M, 


EXAMINATIONS—LOCAL AND HIGHER 

The NEXT EXAMINATION for Certificates in Pianoforte, Violin, 
Singing, Elocution, Organ, Theory of Music, &c., will be held ip 
Scotland and Ireland in JUNE, and at all other L " Centres in 
JULY. Last days of entry, May 9th and June Sth respe 

SYLLABUS, and Forms of Entry, on application to the Same 

Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are awarded at the 
Examinations in accordance with the printed regulations. 

The HIGHER EXAMINATIONS for the Diplomas of Associate 
(A.L.C.M.) and Licentiate (L.L.C.M.) take place in April, June, July, 
and December, and for the Diplomas of Associate in Music (A. Mus 
L.C.M.), Licentiate in Music (L. Mus. L.C.M.), and Fellowship 
(F.L.C.M.), in June, July, and December. 

LOCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented, 
either in the United Kingdom or abroad; particulars on application, 
SCHOOL CENTRES may also be arranged. 

In the Educational Department students are received and thoroughly 
trained in all musical subjects under the best Professors at moderate 
fees. Lessons may commence from any date. 


For full information apply, 
A. GAMBIER HOLMES, Secretary. 


Telegrams: ‘* Supertonic, Reg. London."' Telephone: Central 3870 
VICTORIA COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 
LONDON. 
Directors of the Victoria College Corporation, Ltd. 
INCORPORATED 1891. 
158, HoLttanp Park Avenue, Kensincton, W. 11. 
Tue Most Hon. THe Marquis oF ANGLESEY. 
Board of Examination : 
Principal: J. H. Lewis, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman: J. M. Bentiey, Mus. Doc, Cantab., Hon. F.R.A.M. 
Hon. Director of Studies : Cuurcuitt Sisiey, Mus. Doc., F.1.G.C.M 
Registrar: J. G. Cooper, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M. 
Rosert Fox Frew, Mus. Doc. Dunelm. 
Rev. Nog. Bonavia-Hunt, M.A. Oxon. 
Secretary: H. Portman Lewis. 





Governors : 


President : 








Metropolitan and Provincial Examinations in all subjects, including 
the Diplomas of A. V.C.M., L.V.C.M., F.V.C.M., also for the Teachers’ 
Professional Diplomain the Art of Teaching. April, July, and December. 
Gold, Silver, and Bronze Medals are offered for Competition. 
Local Secretaries required for towns not represented. 
Lessons given in Pianoforte, Singing, Elocution, Harmony, Counter- 
point, and all other subjects connected with the culture of Music. 
All communications to be addressed to The Secretary. 


INCORPORATED GUILD OF CHURCH 
MUSICIANS. 


Founded 1888. 


Incorporated pursuant to Act of Parliament XXX. and XXXI. 
Victoria, Cap. cxxxi. § 23. 


Tue Rr. Rev. Brsnor J. E. C. WELLDON, D.D., 
Dean or DurHaM,. 
Vice-Presidents: 

THE VENERABLE ARCHDEACON OF MIDDLESEX. 
Tue Rev. Canon W. DOUGLAS SPRINGETT, D.D. Oxon. 
Tue Rev. Sin GEORGE RALPH FETHERSTON, Barr., J.P. 

Warden: 
Dr. J. H. LEWIS, D.C.L., F.E.1.S., Mus. Doc. 
Chairman (Board of Examination) - 
Dr. J. M. BENTLEY, Mus. Doc. Cantab., F.R.A.M. 


President: 


ASSOCIATE (A.1.G.C.M.), LICENTIATE  (L.1.G.C.M.), 
FELLOWSHIP (F.1.G.C.M.) EXAMINATIONS in London and 
at approved Provincial Centres in one. July, and December. 


LECTURE 
J. Satwey, J.P 


May 12th, 1921 


he miniscences of Musicians I have 
met."" By Dr. T .D. 





COMPETITIONS, 1921. 
SILVER MEDALS are awarded for the best ANTHEM. Te Dev™, 
and EventnGe SERVICE. 
BRONZE MEDALS for the best 
Cuant, and Kyrtig. 


Hymn-Tung, Dovsle 


Organists (Members) have the rree use of the Register of Vacant 
Appointments. 

Calendar (eratis) and further information of Dr. LEWIS, Warden, 
158, Holland Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
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MR. CHARLES TREE. 
LECTURE-RECITALS on 
HOW TO SING with ease FOR FORTY YEARS or more. 
THE NOV ELLO CHOIR | yofiieg gf Marine Greig” March 3m, sae Me Tres bs 
* How to acquire ease of Voice-production.' The work is certainly a 


will give a CONCERT of | classic. Mr. Tree fully justifies his authority in lecturing on this vital 
| subject by the exemplary use he makes of his own voice after thirty 


] — 1 ss } f public work, and he is co lly enl gt le of his 
Unaccompanied Choral Music | tencsceatintncnce bs those lectures’ on voice production which have 


BISHOPSGATE INSTITUTE 


Ee 
(Two minutes from L nang Street Station). 
| 


become so popular throughout the country. ‘ 

on TUESDAY, MAY IorTH, AT 8 P.M. | Cheltenham Echo, February 28, 1921.—“ The presence of the 
famous baritone was a great pleasure to all who could appreciate the 
4 x extraordinarily high quality of his art. He combines in a unique 

The Programme will include: manner the qualities of a noble voice, perfectly produced, with both 

. . nieateial | power and charm of interpretation, and to hear him is a lesson of the 

MADRIGALS, PART-SONGS, highest value in these important matters.”’ 
AND THE | “How to acquire ease of voice-production,"’ by Charles Tree (5s.). 


(If difficult to obtain this work, write direct to author.) 


e . esu, PRICELESS TREASURE - Bach 
Motet J — rs Concerts, &c.: Address, 14, Courtfield Gardens, Kensington, S.W. 5. 


Songs will be sung by , ‘i TR ATNIN 
Miss CAROLINE HATCHARD VoIC E TRAINING. 


AND 


Mr. JOHN BUCKLEY. 





A Special Course of TEN CORRESPONDENCE 
| LESSONS (under the name of the ‘‘ Simplex” System), 
- | covering the whole range of Voice Production. Interesting, 
Conductor : ; Mr. i: \ROLD BROOKE. concise, and easy to follow. Invaluable to Teachers and 
y Students alike 


At the Piano - Miss MARGUERITE SWALE. pebemeineees. 
, . i . Dame Clara Butt: “1 consider the ‘Simplex’ System of Voice 
Tickets (including Tax): Reserved, 5s. 9¢., 3s. 6d., and 2s. 4d. Training very sound." 
To be obtained from Messrs. Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Madame Edna Thovaten: “Bacellant end mou heipfel. 1 can 


¢ , The Reference ary 3 »Sga Institute, and Seas om “4 
Street, W.1; The Reference Library, Bishopsgate Stitute, anc east the Simplex’ System. 


from the , 
Hon. Sec.. Novello Choir, Novello Works, Hollen Street, W.1. | 4/7. Ben Davies: “ The ideas which comprise the ‘Simplex’ System 
- — of Voice Training are wrost excellent, and I certainly think that 
all who apply themselves diligently to these Lessons will greatly 


NOTTINGHAM benefit thereby."’ 


Mr. Norman Allin: ** The Simplex’ System is undoubtedly novel, 


\| usical Com petit ion Festival : interesting, helpful, and thoroughly sound."’ 
For Terms, &c., address: Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., 


c/o ForsytH Bros., Deansgate, Manchester. 


MR. W. H. BREARE 
VOCAL ADVISER anv TEACHER OF SINGING 
TO STUDENTS AND THE PROFESSION. 





28th and 29th OCTOBER, 1921. 


Adjudicators : 


Pror. GRANVILLE BANTOCK, M.A., Mus. D. (Ed.). 
E. MARKHAM Leg, M.A., Mus. D. (Cantab.). 


Vocal 


aaeenew @ - Author of ‘ Vocalism,"’ ‘ Elocution: Its First Principles, 
GEOF ~ ora SHAW, Mus. B. Faults and their Remedies." Now Published: “ Vocal Technique : 
Mapame Epiru HaNnps, A.R.A.M. How it feels to Sing."” 


Cecit J. Suarp, B.A. (Folk-Dancing). 3s. 6d. each. Postage: 1 book, 9d.; 2 or 3, 1s.; Set of 4, 1s. 3d. 


— “The most complete guide to singing in English.""—** Lancelot,’ 
~~ yy _ in the Referee. 
Syllabus may be obtained from the Hon. Sec., “* One of the sanest of sane expositions."'"—M/usical Courier, N.Y. 
WILFRED Ropinson, King’s Walk, Nottingham. * Is a reliable expert in all branches."'—Gentlewoman. 
Price 6d., post free A magnificent guide to both teachers and students.''—Zastern 
: ‘ Morning News. 
** Do not hesitate to commend.''—Glasgow Herald. 
LONDON “ His technical knowledge is minute, wide, and accurate: what he 
: 7 has to say is well worthy of consideration by public singers and music 


- ~ rT hers.''—Aderdeen Free Press. 
GRA N | ) . H Al R E I S I E | )I FOI ). wn Gommon-sens in all he te Mercury. 


“Is an acknowledged authority. . . ..""—Western Morning News. 
aes ‘IT have not the slightest fear of contradiction when I say that noone 
CENTRAL HALL, WESTMINSTER, knows more about the voice and vocal production than Mr. W. H. 
“ ay , Se Breare.' “Counterpoint,” in the Newcastle Journal. 
THURSDAY, 17th NOVEMBER, 1921, Address: “ Heraup" BUILDINGS, HARROGATE. 
MALE-VOICE CHOIR - - . PRIZE 475. T TI E | EC H N I O U ER 
MIXED CHOIRS - - - - - PRIZE £25 


: —" AN APPARATUS FOR DEVELOPING THE HANDS OF ALL 
SOLOS, Erc. INSTRUMENTALISTS. 


eit cea Invented and Patented by Mr. R. J. Pitcner, Mus. Bac. 


Syllabus (two penny stamps) of Hon. Secs. : P 
The Techniquer commended and used by numerous musicians of 





J. DAVIES, 107, Falmouth Road. London, S.E.1 eminence among whom are 
D. B. JONES, 24, Distin Street, Lambeth, London, S.E.11. Oscar Bertncer, Esq., Hon. R.A.M 
7 MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS REVISED — | Amprose Covietto, Esq »A.R A.M. Spencer Dyke, Esq., F.R.A.M. 
I f q . . Hexsert EvitinGcrorp, Esq., Mus. Bac. 
Lyrics Set To Music, Mecopres HarMonizep, Music TRANSPOSED Hernert Frver, Esa., A.R.C.M Freperic Lamonp, Esq. 
4nD Coptep, Bano Parts Waitren, MSS. Prepared FoR PuBLICA~- | Cuarves Reppre, Esq., F.R.A.M. KatMan Ronay, Esa. 
TION BY A Master Hanp, ACCOMPANIMENTS OF DISTINCTION ; - 2 Pp Nene > 
Wattren to Sonos. Hersert WALENN, Esq., F.R.A.M. M. ZACHAREWITSCH, Esq 
For terms, write, A. CARRINGTON BRIGGS, Send for full particulars and testimonials. 
__Glennholme, The Common, Hessle, E. Yorks. “Hand Development," 7d. Set of 15 photos, 4s. 
ME. JAMES BATES will give a Saturday morn- B. Cooper, Secretary, 33. Orchard Street. W.1 
ing Course of TWELVE LECTURE-LESSONS to Teachers a adele EPO aa aN eet : 
grand or upright 


~y -R > 
and Choir-Trainers, commencing May 7, in preparation for the | pP! -DALIER (Pleyel W olff), for 1 
R.A.M. July Examination, for the Class-Singing Teachers’ Diploma piano. Fine tone; excellent condition. (¢ “ost £40. Going abroad 


For full particulars, address, Royal Academy of Music, N.W.1. | Accept £15. Harris, Ellangowan, Crieff, Perthshire 
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How to play difficult 
music with ease... . 


Pianists who wish to play the music which affords the 
greatest enjoyment and relaxation—the compositions 
of the world’s greatest musicians—and who are averse 
to the drudgery of wearisome keyboard practising in 
order to obtain the necessary technical proficiency, 
will find the “Brain to Keyboard” method of the 
greatest possible help. 

Practice on this system, much of it away from the 
keyboard, is never wearisome, and after some weeks 
of it, spending quite a short time every day, a degree 
of technical proficiency is obtained which would be 
otherwise impossible, even after years of keyboard 
practising for several hours daily. 

Sir Frepertck Brince, C.V.O., has strongly recommended my 
System, the advantages of which, he stated, he could cordially endorse 
from his own personal experience. More than 12,000 successful 


students add their testimony. 


‘‘From Brain to Keyboard 
Macdonald Smith’s System 
of Pianoforte Playing. 


My illustrated book, “‘ Light on Pianoforte Playing,” 
will be gladly sent to any pianist. It fully explains the 
principles and advantages of the methods used in the System. 
When applying, please state whether comparative beginner, 
average, or advanced pianist. The book will be sent free of 
charge, and post free. 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 10, BLoomMsrury SQUARE, 
LONDON, W.C, I. 


MODERN corr. COLLEGE 


Principal : 


ARKTIIUR McALISTER, B.A. (Cantab.). 


GUARANTEE COURSE 


(Tuition 


S 


. 


until successful). 


Mus. Bac. B.A, 


and 


£30 Mus. Bac., A.R.C.O., F.R.C.O. 
£20 Mus. Bac. 

L410 A.R.C.O. and F.R.C.O. 

L6 Any Diploma. 


20 Lessons any Diploma. 
1. Ei 
No time limit. 


isv Instalments. 


20 Lessons 


£4 
£6 


MATRIC - 


(;uarantee Course, 


201, ILKESTON ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY, 


(NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL.) 
19, BERNERS STREET, LONDON, W.1 


Patron: THE RT. HON. A. J. BALFOUR 
President: THE LORD HOWARD DE WALDEN, 
Dr. A. EAGLEFIELD HULL 


£15,000 WANTED. 


FOR THE FOSTERING AND ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
BRITISH MUSIC AT HOME AND ABROAD 


YOU CAN HELP 


By sending a Donation to the Foundation Fund. 


Hion. Director: 


By becoming a Member. 

(Membership is open to Professionals amd Amateurs.) 
By forming New Branches. 

By assisting Centres and Branches already formed. 


Full particulars from 
THE GENERAL SECRETARY, 


THE IDEAL METHOD 
MEMORY-TRAINING 
MUSICIANS. 








FOR 


A SysTEM OF STUDY WHICH QUICKENS AND 
STRENGTHENS THE MusIcAL MEMORY, THE 





IMAGINATIVE AND PERCEPTIVE POWERS. 


A CORRESPONDENT WRITES :— 


**T could not play one piece from Memory. Now I can 


play from Memory every piece I learn.” 


Write for particulars :— 
C. G. WOOD, Mus. Bac., 


SCHOOL OF MUSIC, 25, LOXHAM STREET, BOLTON. 


Just PuBLIsHep 


CONCERTO 
VIOLONCELLO AND ORCHESTRA 
EDWARD ELGAR 


(Or. 85). 


FULL SCORE, 


Price Forty-Two Shillings 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 








: 
, oo t 
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ET) E. MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION 
, ihe e 4 4 w 1 4 
» = ~ = ~ . +f. »” ) a ) rr ) ~ 
¢3 RECITALS, CONCERTS, ORATORIOS, 
UR 
ALDEN, Arranged and managed under the personal direction of A. E. MILGROM. 
ULL ; ‘ 
OVER 400 VOCALISTS AND INSTRUMENTALISTS ON BOOKS. 
MENT OF Mr. MILGROM ean arrange the ENTIRE PROGRAMME for WEEK-ENDS at any 
BAD country place or seaside resort. 
For terms, please write 
7" A. E. MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, 
324, REGENT STREET, W. 1 (Near Queen’s Hatt). "PHONE: MAYFAIR 4123. 
rs.) 
SPECIAL NOTICE.—Mr. Mitcrom will shortly visit Vienna. Artists wishing to be represented 
rmed. kindly communicate with above Agency. 
JOHN KEY VERA SUTHERLAND 
NDON, W.1, Bass BARITONE. CONTRALTO. 
H Specialises in Oratorio. Extensive Repertoire CONCERTS, RECITALS, 
OD) of Choral Works. .+ AT BOM EM .. 4 
~ ; 
FOR MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION, For terms, vacant dates, apply, Miccrom's Concert Direction, i 
324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen's Hall). 
324, Regent Street, W. (near (Queen’s ITall). ‘Phone: Mayfair 4123. i 
-ENS AND BORNSTEIN | PERCIVAL GARRATT 
RY, THE Era, March 31.—‘*‘ Bornstein, a new prodigy violinist PIANIST, ACCOMPANIST, AND COMPOSER 
YWERS. who plaved at (Jueen’s Hall on Monday night, gave wi — 
: ample tokens of considerable gifts. He produces a full ae eee 
mellow tone, his execution is remarkably neat and fluent, RECITALS, CONCERTS, Etc. 


s< ; > Mi ” . 
made a favourable impression. For terms and vacant dates, apply to 


MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION, 


324, Regent Street, W. (near (Jueen’s Hall). 


Now I can 


For terms and vacant dates, apply Mi.Grom's Concert DirEcTION, 


| 

| 

| 

— his double stopping adroit and accurate. ... Altogether he | 
| 

| 

| 

324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen's Hall). 





rm E. MILGROM CONCERT PARTY MARY ARMSTRONG 





ons 
IN COSTUME OR EVENING DRESS, OPERATIC SOPRANO. 
, BOLTON. - io . anes “ern nae — . - - . 
; AT HOMES, GARDEN PARTIES, CONCERTS, RECITALS, AT HOMES, Etc. 
CONCERTS, ETc. 
For terms and vacant dates, apply to 
Nominal terms to Hospitals and Charities. MILGROM’S CONCERT DIRECTION, 
pind 324, Regent Street, W. (near Queen’s Hall). 
For vacant dates apply as above. ‘Phone: Mayfair 4123. 
y . T ~ >) ~ ) y _ ~ 
any | NEWFIELD PIANOS PIANO SALE. 


TO BE SOLD 


SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION, ’ 
nampa at greatly reduced Prices. 


Can be seen at 


‘ . pe. . ” _ , — 
A. &. MILQRON'S CONCERT AGENCY, | S00 Modun Pines, wah Dew tape action, 
324, REGENT STREET, W. rrom £34 mE Caee, 


(near (Queen’s Hall). SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO THE PROFESSION. 





; Seen at MILGROM’S CONCERT AGENCY, 
AGENTS AND REPRESENTATIVES WANTED. 324, Regent Street, W. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. “CORRESPONDENCE 


MOUNTFORD SCOTT (TENOR). 


Assistant Vicar-Choral, St. Paul's Cathedral. | | I l I O N 
44, Cranbrook Park, Wood Green, N. 22. . 


FRANK LE PLA 











SS-BARITON 7 
Orator Concerts, &c 5. Villiers Road, Southall, W. | = ed . 
me TSS LYDIA JOHN |UR. NORMAN SPRANKLING 
A.R.A.M CONTRAL TO. Mus. Doc. (Lond.). 
__15. Albion Road, London, N.W. Tel.: Hampstead 5797. 


MR. SAMUEL, MASTERS ~ net 
Address: 164, Bank Buildines, Ewell Road, Surbiton. DIPLOMA PAPER WORK. 


~RALP H WILLIAMS (L.R.A.M) | Mus.Doc., Mus.Bac., A. and F.R.C.O, 


NOR). 
Lackham How se " Oste rley Park, W. 


OSWALD PEPPERCORN L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., A. and L.T.C.L. 


(Bass-Baritone). Specialist in Singing (Italian Method) and Breathing. 
Audition and Advice free 





e r appointment, write to, c/o ** Studios,"" 60, Berners Street, W.1. 
JOHN SANDBROOK (48M) PERSONAL COACHING 
ITON IN 


ye. PRACTICAL WORK. 
HE RBE RT TRACEY . 








8, jC avendish Mansi ns, ¢ Clapton | — are, E.5 : "Phone : Ge card 7253 COU RSES ALSO IN 
M RS. J. R. MAIT LAN D, MUSICAL APPRECIATION, 
PIANIST, A.R.M.C.M _— . y . ras Tr - 
Associate Maprip Conservatoire oF Music GENERAL MUSICAL KNOWLEDGE, 
Pupil of Backhaus, a Walter Carroll, &c. SINGLE SU BJ ECTS 
Lessons in advanced Pianoforte Technique and Interpretation at . _ " ae a 
Wigmore Studios , 110, High Street, Marylebone, and (HARMONY, FORM, TEACHING, Evrc.). 


“9 usitania, ‘Curzon Avenue, Be acc onsfield, Bucks. 


~ MR. ALBERT GARCIA _ 


GIVES LESSONS IN VOICE PRODUCTION AND SINGING 


Special Coaching in Opera and for Recitals 4 8 ’ # | N D E N R O A D, 
Address: 59, Queen's Road, St. John's Wood, N.W.8 REDLAND, BRISTOL. 


Telephone: Hampstead 4597 


wR OMAN ERIE DLAENDER meses as 
the Royal Court of Spain, 1st Prize Paris [L*: ALLISON instructed by Post Candidates 
Conser ire, Ist Diplon 1 Leipzig Conservatoire. Pupil of Alfred who OBTAINED DEGREES OF MUS.D. and MUS.B. 


For Terms, List of Successes, &c.— 


TELEPHONE: BRISTOL 3033 








ot He o ~ 9 a -~ ier, and Hans — ? a acancy fora few pupils. | a¢ Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, London, and Durham Universities, 
special me . Viapoam Roa : Diplomas of F.L.C.M., A.Mus. L.C.M., (1921), A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O, 
or . . . -pDc (1916), and L.R.A.M. (1920), Gold Medals, Silver Medals, Scholarships, 

THE q RAINING OF ACHERS. Prizes, ‘‘ Honours,"’ and Pass Certificates (of the Colleges of Music) to 

. . " ao .o the number of eight Aundred and eighty-seven. Dr. Allison is willing to 

Mr. R. J. PITCHER, Mus. Bac., F.R.C.O., teach those who neither require nor desire to pass examinations 
A.R.C.M., (Double Dip.), L.R.A.M. (Double Dip.), Class A. Harmony, Counterpoint, Orchestration, and Analysis of Composition 
COMPLETE TRAINING BY CORRESPONDENCE :— | by Post, to correspondents anywhere. Personal instruction in Theory, 
Courses of “* Singing Papers," “ Form and Teaching," " Touch,” Singing, Organ, and Piano. 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 


and “ Accompaniment"; also ‘* The Art of Teaching." - < 

Over 500 Successes at Exams. if EVISION OF MUSICAL COMPOSITIONS. 

* Recitative and its Rendering,"’ 1/6. ** The Singer's Vade Mecum,"' 6d. | Dr. Horton Allison, 24, Park Range, Victoria Park, Manchester. 
Prospectus and particulars, 21, Bot ind ary Rd., St. John’s Wood, N.W.8 


Musicat Reviser TO Messrs. NovELLo For THIRTY-SIx YEARS | GPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES :— 
COMPOSERS’ MSS. |» (.) L.R.A.M. Paper Work. 


(2.) A.R.C.M. Paper Work. 

















REVISED AND PREPARED FOR PRINTING. (3.) Interesting Courses of Study in Rudiments, 
= ELLIOT BUTTON, “ Harewood," Ardwick Road, N.W. Harmony, Form, &c. 
e*e The late Sir Husert Parry kindly permitted his name to appear, | L.R.A.M. Exams. 1910-21 ... 171 Correspondence Pupils successful 
along with those of the following composers to whom reference is kindly | A.R.C.M. Exams. 1914-21 ... 39 w oe " 
permitted :—Sir Frepertce Bripce, C.V.O.: Sir Epwarp ExtGar, —_ —— 
O.M. ; Prof. H. Watrorp Davizs, Mus. Doc Mr. E. H. BIBBY, Mus. Bac., L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., 
) ) Bros., Deansg I ster. 
} L Al \ S( ING and its AC C¢ OMI AN | ME \ - clo Forsyts Bros., Deansgate, Manchester 
URSE ENSURING THO! “E iH UNDERSTANDING AND PRacTICAL | Jp response to many requests, Mr. BIBBY begs to aanounce that 
; spinerennees he has prepared the following additional CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 
Tuition personally, or by correspondence, by (1.) The “ Mus. Bac."’ Degree 
Dr. GEORGE OLDROYD, D.Mus. (Lond.), (2.) A.R.C.O and F.R.C.O. Paper Work 
P ‘The Faith House,” 22, Buckingham St., Charing Cross, W.C.2. | (3.) A.T.C.L. and L.T.C.L. Paper Work. 
— - - | (4.) The Associated Board Examinations in Rudiments, 
( S‘APTAIN PERCY BAKER, M.C., F.R.C.O.,} Harmony, and Counterpoint. 
. M r.C.1 Author of Compend of Musical Knowledge, (Addenss 08 shove.) 
t ‘ Hi ry and Forn ” pecialist i Fuition by post 
f r.C.L. and R.C.O. General Knowledge, and Essay Course with | . ~ map . . 
M cesses in One Yea I R. CROSSLEY.—Singing, Piano, Composition. 
i for interesting l’armphlets on Methods | Special Coach for Degrees, &c. Lessons by Corresp. Anda 
Hazecvens, Tewkesnt | Forsytx Bros., Manchester. Terms, &c., Radcliffe, Manchester. 

















\ 
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R.A.M., A.R.C.M. SPECIAL COACHING by 


ARTHUR ELLARSHAW, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Pianist. 
Paper- .work Postal. Address, 497, Coventry Road, Birmingham. 


R. J. D. HANDS, Mus. B. (Trin. Coll., Dublin), 
M prepares, by post, for Theoretical Exams. Terms very 


moderate 18, Chanters Road, Bideford. 


R. CUTHBERT HARRIS, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., 
F.R.C.O. SPECIALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE 
TUITION. 380 Successes. 3, De Burgh Park, Banstead, Surrey. 


M2 H. HEALE COACHES for all EXAM- 

INATIONS IN MUSIC (at private residence or at West-End 
Studio), in Pianoforte, Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, Form, Orches- 
tration," Teaching,"’ Modulation, Transposition, &c. For Terms, &c., | 
apply Dunraven House, 41, Albert Bridge Road, S.W.11, si 


D* A. G. IGGULDEN, Mus. Doc. Dunelm., F.R.C.O. 











Led ~ IALIST IN CORRESPONDENCE COACHING. 
The Riche, Reigate. 


Over uccesses at Durham. | 


D'; F. 7. KARN (Mus. Bac. Cantab. ; Mus. Doc. | 
Toronto) continues to give lessons in Harmony and other | 
Theoretical subjects, and prepares for all Musical Examinations. | 
Compositions revised and Analyses written. Candidates prepared by 
Dr. Karn have gained the Mus. Bac, and Mus. Doc. degrees at the | 
Universities and diplomas from the Musical Colleges. 
Address: 106, Haverstock Hill, London, N.W. 3. 
| 
| 


R. KNOWLES (Manchester 1919, Durham 1920), 

specialises in preparing candidates by post for the Paper-work 

of all examinations in music. Solutions, with methods of working. 
Address, 66, Bury New Road, Bolton, Lancs, 


M ADAME LARKCOM, F.R.A. M., will resume her 
Private Lessons in Singing in Septe ashen. Studio, 32, | 
Wig more Street, W.1 


.R. LEW IS, Mus. Doc., F.E.I. S., , Warden, Incor- | 
porated Guild of Church Susiclene, gives LESSONS, Personally 
ot by Post, in HARMONY and COUNTERPOINT. 158, Holland 
Park Avenue, Kensington, W. 11. 
DR. LEWIS’ TEXT-BOOKS : | 
Harmony. (2 vols.) 5s. each, net. 
CouNTERPOINT. 55. net. 
DovsLe COUNTERPOINT AND CANON. 58. net. | 
Fucue. ts. 6d. net. 
EvemMents OF Music. 2s. 6d. net. 
DEVELOPMENT OF ANGLICAN CHURCH Music. 2s. net. | 
PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MusicaL TERMS. 6d. net. | 
Dictionary OF Musicat Terms. 6d. net. 
MaTertat OF Mevopy. 3d. net. } 
IMPROVISATION. Is. 6d. net. 
The above, complete, will be forwarded (carriage paid) for £1 5s. 


ISS F. HELENA MARKS PREPARES for) 
i L.R.A.M. and other Examinations. Pianoforte, Harmony, 
“Form and Teaching,"’ &c. Lessons (oral or by correspondence). Pupils 
received and visited for the Pianoforte. Many recent successes, | 





L.R.A.M.,&c. Pianoforte Classes, to, Matheson Rd., West Kensington. | 


R. H. H. L. MIDDLETON, Mus. Doc., F.R.C.O., 
L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. Twenty-five years’ experience in Private 
Tuition and Coaching for Degrees. More than 500 of Dr. Middleton's 
Pupils have obtained Degrees at the Universities, R.A.M., R.C.M., and 
R.C.0 _Address, 60, Berners Street, W.1. 


D": TAYLOR gives LESSONS by correspondence 
in all Musical Subjects, Elementary or Adv anced. Diploma and 
Degree work. Manuscriptsrevised. Accompaniments written, &c., &c. 
Terms moderate. Portland Place, Lancaster. 


R. PERCY WOOD, Mus. Doc. Oxon., F.R.C.O., 
SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSES: 
(1) Elementary Harmony and Counterpoint. 
(2) A.R.C.O. Preparation 
(3) F.R.C.O. Preparation. 
(4) Mus. Bac. Degree. 
RECENT SUCCESSES : 














6 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1914. 11 A.R.C.O., Jan., 114. 
6 F.R.C.O., July, 1914. 12 A.R.C.O., July, 1914. 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 5 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1915. 
5 F.R.C.O., July, 1915. 9 A.R.C.O., July, 1915. | 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1916. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1916, 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1916. 5 A.R.C.O., July, 1916, 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1917 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1917. 
3 F.RC.O., July, 1917. 4 A.R.C.O., July, 1917. 
2 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1918, 
4 F.R.C.O., July, 1918. 2 A.R.C.O., July, 1918. | 
1 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1919. 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1919. 3 A.R.C.O., July, 1919. | 
4 F.R.C.O., Jan, 1920, 10 A.R.C.O., Jan., 1920, |$ 
3 F.R.C.O., July, 1920. 6 A.R.C.O., July, 1920. 
3 F.R.C.O., Jan., 1921. 7 A.R.C.O,, Jan., 1921. | 


" Tralee,’ * Warwick Road, Cliftonville, Margate. 


R.A.M. and / A.R.C. M. —TEACHING SINGING | 
* Exams. Special C orrespondence Course and personal tuition, | 
Compiete preparation. Pupil writes: ‘ Your Course is excellent, and 





my singing work has greatly improved, thanks to your tuition.—A.F."" 
Mr. W. Lee Webster, L.R.A.M., A.R.C.M. (Teaching Singing), 
22, Lucknow Avenue, Nottingham. | 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


_ {institute 1872.) 
Presiden 
THE RT. HON. THE EARL OF SHAFTESBURY, K.P. 
Chairman of Board: 
Str FREDERICK BRIDGE, C.V.O., M.A., Mus. D. 
Director of Studies: C. W. PEARCE, Mus. D. 
Director of Examinations: E. F. HORNER, Mus. D. 


The following CANDIDATES were SUCCESSFUL at the 
HIGHER EXAMINATIONS held at the College in April last. 
FELLOW (F.T.C.L.).—Edwin Arthur Crusha, F.R.C.O. 


ICENTIATE IN MUSIC (L.Mus. T.C.L.). 
THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.—Julius Adolphus 


Shaw, Mus.B. 
LICENTIATES (L.T.C.L.). 
PIANOFORTE.—Doris E. Bilbe, Frances A. Butcher, Violet R. 
Cleverley, Dorothy A. Dell, Edith W. Fry, Dorothy Hill, Ethel 
Humphric s, Harold Hutson, Harold H. Johnson (including Scientific 
Principles of Teaching), Sydney W. Jones, William B. Jones, Olive 
| M. Lee, Cyril A. Marks, Archibald E. Noon, Clarice H. Sear, 
Osborne E. Weare. 
SINGING.—Malcolm M. Thompson. 
ASSOCIATES (A.T.C.L.). 
PIANOFORTE.—Doris E. Baker, Gladys A. Brown, Percy C. 
Chambers, Louisa M. Dodd, Ruby Escott, Ena M. Figgins, Eva 
Halliwell, Ida Johnson, Emily L. Maltby, Frances W. Mansley, 
Gwendoline M. Martyn, Gwendolyn L. Masters, Gladys I. Perriton, 
Monica Picken, Vera Snare, Sarah O. Surtees. 
SINGING.—Florence I. Anderson, Dorothy Drury. 
CERTIFICATES. 


PIANOFORTE.—Gladys M. Adams, Elizabeth L. M. Thomas, 


Hilda M. W. Wharmby. 

The following SUCCESSFUL CANDIDATES were examined in 
the Doniinions, South America, and India, in 1920. 

LICENTIATES (L. T. C.L. 

PIANOFORTE.—Rose Abrams, Gladys L. , Kathleen M. 
Asquith, Mona G. Bailie, Beatrice sy Barber, Jean E. Barker, 
Josephine E. Beddison, Eleanor F. Beling, Kathleen Bennie, Lettice 
H. Besanko, Vera M. Billing, Lilian M. Bradman, Blandina ‘Breme r, 
Isabel H. Browne, Margaret E. Burcham, Eileen M. Burns, Eileen 
Byrne (of New Norcia), Aloysius Cavaliere, Veronica Chambers, 
Doreen Clark, Nora H. Coalstad, Adeline M. Colledge, Elsie M. 
Cooke, Adelaide Corbitt, Florence E. Cox, Laura M. Crisp, Florence 
A. Dalton, Gladys M. de Grant, Mary Delaney, Olive Diver, Jessie 
E. Dodd, Mary Donald, Eunice R. Dorling, Estelle Down, Annie 
Drew, Catherine Duff, Sarah L. Duff-Smali, Phyllis Dik, Mary E. 
Duke, Mabel A. Edmiston, Reka Edwards, Rose M. Edwards, 
Winifred D. Edwards, Norman A. Elfverson, Elsie Enright, 





| Roberta J. Erskine, Mavis Falconer, Mabel B. Fallon, Mary E. Feeny, 
| Edgar H. Fewkes, Marguerite Fleming, Annie Gard, Evelyn F 


Garrett, Victoria A. Gill, Aileen M. Gleeson, Nellie Gray, Noreen V 
Green, Nonie Griffen, Olive Griffin, Florence M. Grout, Edna F 
Hamley, Etfie M. Hannah, Dorothy J. Harper, Kathleen M. 
Harrison, Gladys Heinold, Doris C. M. Hems, Constance C 
Henderson (1918), Esme F. Hetherington, Winifred P. Hill, Jessie M. 
Hirst, Ivy L. Hoare, Mary E. Hoare, Mary A. Holman, Doris E 


| Hunnybun, Elsie M. Ives, Helen H. Jack, Easther Jacobs, Reenie 


Jenkins, Alice O. Johnson, Edna E. A. Johnston Gertrude M. 
Johnston, Ada C. Joyce, Eileen Kennedy, Veronica E. Kenniwell, 


| Ruby E. A. Kerr, Edith M. Lall, Jenny Lambert, Grace V. Lane, 


Emily Leahy, Marguerite E. Leech, Mona K. Lette, Ilene W. 


| Longbottom, Lilian G. Lonsdale. Maisie Loughnan, Doreen A 





Lowther, Beatrice M. Luxton, Ethel E. McDonagh, Mary I. McDonald, 
Alexandra A. McGruer, Dorothy R. MacJohn, Theodora V. Madsen, 
May L. Marlor, Grace E. Marriott, Nora Marryatt, Linda M. Mathers- 
Warner, Thomas H. Matthews, Isabel F. Maxwell, Margaret M. 
Meaney, Grace Miller, Vera B. Moody, Mona Neale, Dorothy Neylan, 
Hermina Notten, May O'Byrne, Eileen O'Loughlin, Clarice P 
Palmer, Maurice B. Parrot, Editn M. Pearson, Florence J. Peris, 
Constance V. Peters, Phyllis A. Philips, Alice M. M. Price, Frances I. 


| Pushong, Doris B. Ramsay, Lucy E. P. Rein, Miriam R. Riley, 
| Adelaide P. Ringer, Dorothy Rooken-Smith, Emmie Rope, Ivy L 


Rose, Elsie M. Sellars, Irene M. Short, Olive Simpson, Elva Skinner, 
Maidie Slack, Bessie A. Smith, Gladys E. Smith, Irene D. Stanwix, 
Ella G. Stay, Molly Steuart, Margaret M. Stoddart, Eileen M. Strong 


| (r918), Beryl L. Sullivan, Rose M. E. Swan, Hilda A. L. Taylor, Leila 


Taylor, Muriel I. Taylor, Daisy W. Thomas, Marguerite M. Vance, 
Frances M. Van der Burgh, Elsie Walker, Ernest F. Warbrick, 
Wilfreda Ward, Velma C. Webbe, Dorothy White (1919), Kitty 
Williams, Madeline A. Wright. 

ViOLIN.—Behman J. Cursetji, Florence A. McDonnell, Miriam 
Stein, Ina G. Sutherland, Clara H. Tatham, Mary V. Thompson 

SINGING.~—Minnetta A. Cleworth, Lucretia J. Collard, Gladys 
Colville, Philomena Connelly, Khorshed N. Cooper, Laura M. Crisp, 
Honoria Fitzgibbon, Margaret Z. Flynn, Ivy D. Haarhoff, Alice C. G 
Hill, Mary A. Holman, Dorothea R. M. Horrigan, Myra Johnston, 
Edith E. Womersley 

ELOCUTION.—Lily L. Aslin, Marguerite R. N. Barrett, E nid E 
Cockerell, Lisle E. Decent, James B. Gibb, Edna M. Hatton, = leen 

Laverty, fessie H. Perkin, Joan E. Salomon, P. Spence, Noelly 
Tho mmas, Vera C. Tregoweth, Rhoda M. Williams 
ASSOC IATES IN MUSIC (A. Mus.T.C.L.) 
THEORY and PRACTICE of COMPOSITION.~—Thomas K. E 
Pailtinn E dine Robson, Katie Vogt 
ASSOCIATES (A.T C.L.) 

PIANOFORTE.—Havel Alford, Ethel M. Allen, Margaret R 
Anderson, Lina E. Arias, Eunice L. Astbury, Ruth E. Atkinson, 
Rheady Austin, Doris I. J. Baikie, Jose ph Banner, Ella C. Beresford, 

(Continued on page 312 
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THE JUBILEE OF 


rHE ROYAL ALBERT HALL 
AND THE 
ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY 
By HERMAN KLEIN 


Continued from April number, page 235) 


“THe PERIOD OF EXPERIMENT AND 


Il. 
NON-SUCCESS 


It will be convenient for the purposes of this 
narrative to divide the Jubilee period (1871-1921) 
broadly into, say, two unequal parts—the first, 
those thirty years of strenuous effort and struggle 
which brought the chequered history of the 
Royal Albert Hall down to the beginning of the 
present century ; the second, two pleasant decades 
of smooth, easy working and comparative all-round 
success. The story of an uphill fight generally 
provides the most interesting reading, and it will 


not be the writer’s fault should the climax be 
followed by a rather lengthy d/minuendo. 
But the Albert Hall is an exceptional case. Its 


story, like the place itself, is somewhat akin to the 


tales of fairy palaces in the * Arabian Nights.’ | 


It was mysterious from the beginning. Few 
people could tell you off-hand how or whence it 
came, what kept it ‘going,’ or precisely what it 
was there for. Nor did its mysteriousness end 
altogether when the institution had escaped from 
the dangers of an impecunious childhood, and 
grown strong (as it was certainly big) enough to 
support itself. From first to last its fifty years 
have furnished more or less exciting examples of 
the unexpected ; and now has come the present 
Jubilee celebration, with its remarkable testimonies 
of national pride in a national institution which 
has achieved a destiny and a success rather different 
from what the original designer had imagined. 

E pur si muove, as Galileo remarked of 
something even bigger than the Albert Hall. But 
if the affairs of the latter are moving to-day, it is 
precisely because they are not being carried on 
according to plan’—the original plan. The 
magnificent scheme described last month in 
these columns was in reality too Utopian for 
the advancing mid-Victorian age in which it was 
launched. It was well-meant; nay, it was even 
grandiose, noble, superb in intention. But it was 
not feasible—it could not be successfully worked. 
And we know this, because the whole of the 
vast experiment, practically every feature of which 
was tried —tried faithfully, conscientiously, 


|sideration-—was in too many instances found 
|wanting. It will now be our business to follow, 
|as briefly as may be, the course of this singular 
and instructive record of endeavour. 


THE MISTAKES OF THE OPENING YEAR 


In the year of the opening very little was done, 
and that little was unsatisfactory. ‘Things went 
badly from the start. People did not take kindly 
to the new building, much less to the music they 
heard in it when they visited the International 
Exhibition in the adjacent grounds. Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners had put up a huge and imposing 
edifice, but neither they nor the Executive Council 
of the Hall seemed at first to know what to do 
with it. The opening of the Exhibition in June, 
1871, provided the initial opportunity; and a 
beautiful thing they made of it. The Franco- 
Prussian war was just ending, and among the 
French refugees in London was the musician who 
wrote ‘Faust.’ Since the death of Mendelssohn 
he had been the Queen’s favourite composer. 
Why not associate Gounod with the beginning 
of a new dawn for British music? Accordingly, 
Gounod completed his cantata, ‘Gallia,’ and, 
having formed a large choir, conducted it in the 
Albert Hall on the opening day in the presence of 
Her Majesty; while, just to show there was no 
ill-feeling on the part of a neutral State, a “ Grand 
Triumphal March’ by the German professor, 
Ferdinand Hiller, and a new cantata, entitled 
“On Shore and Sea,’ by Arthur Sullivan (also 
conducted by their composers), were included in 
the programme. 

‘The choir just referred to was to supply the 
nucleus for the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society, 
which was duly formed in the following season 
and gave altogether four concerts—the first on 
May 8 1872—under the direction of Gounod, 
these being part of the ambitious scheme (for 
eighteen concerts from May to July, 1872) already 
detailed in our earlier article. But all of that was 
after the initial bad impression had been created— 
an impression whereof the Press was not slow to 
take notice. For music at the new Hall in 1871 
was obviously an afterthought, a minor attraction 
tacked on to the others; in short, as one journal 
described it, a ‘ Daily Exhibition of Musical Art, 
chiefly represented by well-worn overtures, arrange- 
ments of songs |mostly those of Gounod], and 
scraps from the popular operas, performed by 
military bands to a few stragglers.’ And among 
the more youthful stragglers on one occasion, just 
dropping in to ‘listen to the band,’ was the writer 
of these lines. On July 18, the last touches 
having been put to the new organ, the huge 
instrument was formally inaugurated by William T. 
Best, the official organist of the Hall, with a recital 
that was really worthy of its object. 


SOME RESULTS OF THE GOUNOD REGIME 


‘To the ‘errors and omissions’ of that opening 
year many unlucky consequences may be laid ; but 


perseveringly, regardless of every commercial con-| among the temporary beneficial results was the spate 
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of rather more decent music that came in 1872, 
of which, nevertheless, only six operatic concerts 
(out of eighteen) proved financially successful. 
H.M. Commissioners were now becoming slightly 


alarmed. They had guaranteed the Hall against 


loss, and here was a deficit of 43,140, due 
mainly to the heavy expenses incurred by the 
formation and management of the new Choral 





Society. Gounod’s appointment as conductor was 
openly criticized in, strong terms. Said the 
Wusical Times, June, 1872: 

That M. Gounod should have been appointed 
director of an English choir in a building under Royal 
patronage is of itself a sufficient grievance to those who 
see around them a number of native professors thoroughly 
qualified by talent and experience for the task. 

And such programmes !—nearly every piece 


harmonized or arranged by the conductor; miscel 
laneous selections from the Palestrina, 
Bach, Mozcart, and others, including a Te Deum by 
all performed without orchestra, 


° ° 
WorKns of 


Gounod himself 
to the accompaniment of the pianoforte and organ, 
* played by Mr. William Carter and his son George.’ 
No wonder there were 

Obviously this kind of thing could not last long. 
With the departing summer Gounod went’ 
too; not as yet to his native land, but to the 
retirement of Tavistock Square, whence he emerged 
choral subscription concerts 


small audiences. 


only to give some 
at St. James’s Hall, in 1873, before finally returning 
to Paris Meanwhile, ‘struggling against its 
acoustical defects and its amateur management,’ 
the his labours at South 
happily came under artistic direction of a better 
description. Ignoring their previous loss, H.M. 
Commissioners offered to guarantee another 4.600 


scene of Kensington 


to keep the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
yoing for the season 1872-73. With — this 
guarantee in hand the Council called in Messrs. 
Novello—who had shown great interest in 
the new Society, Alfred H. Littleton being its 
first secretarv—and the suggestion was promptly 
taken up. It was arranged that, in conjunction 
with that firm (Mr. Littleton being also a 
member of the Council), a series of six concerts 
should be given under the conductorship of 
Joseph Barnby, who at once abandoned the 
Oratorio Concerts at Exeter Hall and amalgamated 


his choir with the new one at the Aibert Hall. 


THE NEW CHOIR UNDER BARNBY 
In December the rehearsals began, and on 
February 12, 1873, the first season of the 


R.A.H.C.S., under Barnby, opened with a fine 
performance of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. ‘The 

Madame Florence Lancia, 

H. Cummings, and Foli, 
organ. Heard under such 
extraordinary the sublime work, then 
but slightly known in London, created a profound 
dictu! it 
consecutive 


principal soloists were 
Miss Julia W, 
with Stainer at the 


, 
conditions 


Elton, 


mirabil 


than 


moreover, was 


no 


Impression ; 


performed on fewer four 


| 
| 


being better and better filled each time.” The 
audiences would join in the chorales, and with no 
little spirit, being considerably aided in their 
efforts by the support of a trumpet played at each 
entrance to the amphitheatre stalls. 


Its excessive beauties were so thorough!y 1 


Albert Hall that we have evers 





to the audience at the 

hope, considering the aristocratic nature of the a bly. 

of real and lasting benefit to the art accruing from its 

performance.—.Wusical Zimes, March, 1873. 

Later on, in April, ‘The Messiah ’ was given, and 
after that an interesting revival of Handel's 


* Belshazzar.’ 

That was not all. The Exhibition of 1873 
devoted not only to Inventions, Industries, and 
Art, but in a special degree to Music. It opened 
on Easter Monday, and from the first ther 
a series of daily concerts, orchestral and vocal. 
with Barnby as conductor, quite different in 
character from those of two years previously. The 
programmes contained a goodly proportion of 
‘classical’ items, and improved in quality as the 
season went on. Altogether, between April and 
October, no less than two hundred concerts were 
given, with an orchestra of at least 
sometimes mcre. When Barnby did not conduct, 
his place was taken by Mr. Deichmann, a well- 


was 


began 


fifty, and 


known and respected orchestral player; and 
Mr. Oliver King was the official accompanist 
throughout. 


Here, again, as in the organization of the new 
choir, we trace the valuable influence of Alfred 
Littleton. to whose firm the whole of the arrange 
ments for these concerts had been 
They were to lead, as we shall see directly, to a 
still more important undertaking. Meantime it 
had been a novel experience to read in an Exhibition 
announcement such sentences as these : 


entrusted. 


The performances will be limited to music of a high 
lass. The production of music unknown ot 
unfamiliar in England, will be kept steadily in view. 
With a special view to the 
musical composition in this country, prominence will be 
Advanta 
erts to bring forward young 
to tne 


encouragement of 


works of English composers. 





given to the 
will be taker 
English artists whose ability may entitle them 
privilege of a public appearance. 


of these cor 


It is well, perhaps, to add that daily concerts of 
this type had never been given in London before. 

Unfortunately the balance-sheet issued to the 
members of the Corporation of the Hall in July, 
1873, showed a clean deficit of 45,726, which 
rose in the following year to £6,115. ‘The loss 
would have been heavier still but for the substantial 
profits derived from two State concerts, one given 
in honour of the Shah of Persia, the other 


in 1873 








0/3 

*In the Council's Report for 1872-73 appeared the f ving 
paragraph: The experiment of havin the Passion m of 
Sebastian Bach for four venings in iccession an ¢ nt 
which the Council believe had never been tried before with ot 
th nature was eminently successful The audiences increased 
nightly, and by their manner of joining in the Chorales sl 1 their 
interest in the subject The Counci! consider it only right to record 
their thanks to Mr. Alfred Littleton, who has acted as ma n 
behalf of Messr Novello, Ewer & Co., for the spirited manner 10 
which he has undertaken this business Without the co-operation of 
this eminent firm the Council could not have been in a } n to 


evenings during that same Holy Week, the Hall | give the Seatholders these advantages 
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in 1874 to celebrate the visit of the Emperor of 
Russia. * Experience has shown,’ said the Council 
in its Report, “that but on such exceptional 
occasions incidental concerts are too costly to be 
remunerative.” Verd. sap. 

On the other hand, if entrepreneurs had 
refused to come forward in sufficient numbers, the 
Hall had been used for the first time for a large 
public meeting ; the Choral Society was increasing 
its reputation; the newly-formed Amateur 


Orchestral Society (its smoking-concerts regularly | 


attended by its President, the Prince of Wales) 
was doing well; and various series of concerts 
were being given by Mr. William Carter’s Choir, 
by Mr. Mapleson, by Mr. Frederic Cowen, and 
even one concert by Mr. Sims Reeves. Slowly 
but surely, if imperceptibly, the artistic situation 
began to improve. 


A CHANGE OF POLICY 


It was not, however, the plethora of concerts of 
mixed types that was to bring salvation. In the 
first two years, down to July, 1873, a total of a 
hundred and twenty-six concerts had taken place in 
the Hall,* exclusive of the daily organ recitals and 
Exhibition performances. During the next twelve 


months, besides the twenty-five comprised in the | 
diferent series mentioned above, the Council itself, | 


inconjunction with Messrs. Novello, was responsible 
for seventeen oratorio concerts in which the Albert 
Hall Choral Society took part. ‘The main anxieties 
of the Council at this period were to hit upon the 
right kind of entertainment to attract the public 


and to provide the seatholders with their money’s | 


worth. ‘The latter point was especially important, 
in view of the fact that the executive was now 
proposing to levy a ‘seat-rate’ of 43 a year 
(reduced to 42, at which sum it was fixed for 
several years in succession) to help to reduce the 
growing deficit. 

There was another and still more urgent reason 
for imposing this seat-rate. H.M. patient and 
generous Commissioners for the Exhibition of 
1851 were at last growing tired of their burden. 
They decided first to relinquish the business of 
giving musical exhibitions ; in the second instance, 
at the end of 1874, they withdrew their support 
for the maintenance of the Hall, which had been 
equivalent to a yearly subsidy of about 43,000. 


This was serious, and when the blow fell the) 


Council was far from being in a position to bear 


it. On the contrary, its status was weak on every | 


side. 

Before beginning to pay a penny for mainten- 
ance, its balance-sheet bad again shown a heavy 
excess of expenditure over revenue, and it had 
been compelled to obtain an advance in cash to 
carry on the undertaking. 

Finally, at this crucial moment, the Executive 
Council was in the midst of a highly interesting 
and creditable experiment, which, by the consent 

* Made up as follows: 49 People’s Concerts, 29 Oratorio, 1 
Operatic, 3} Operatic and Military, 12 Instrumental, 28 Miscellaneous, 
and 3 connected with the London Musical Festival. 


of its Corporation, it had undertaken in partnership 
with Messrs. Novello during the autumn of 1874. 
That experiment, the story of which shall now be 
|related, had been the logical outcome of the 
experiences gained during the so-called Music 
| Exhibition of the previous year, and represented 
| the culmination of the efforts of Alfred Littleton 
|to discover a practical solution for the musical 


problems that beset the South Kensington scheme. 
| ‘ ’ 
| THE GREAT NIGHTLY CONCERT’ CAMPAIGN 


| 
| 


| The old axiom ‘In for a penny, in for a pound,’ 
| tacked on to the advice given by Polonius to his 
|son, may well have been in the minds of Mr. 
| Littleton and his colleagues when they set about 
| organizing their new campaign, which aimed at 
| nothing less than to give concerts every night of the 
| week for as many months in the year as they 
could be carried on. ~The prospectus issued by 
Messrs. Novello, conceived in the _ broadest 
possible artistic spirit and couched in the language 
made familiar by the operatic manifestoes of the 
period, evidently cherished the idea that the 
centre of London musical life either had been or 
was about to be transferred from the neighbour- 
hood of the St. James’s and Exeter Halls to a 
mile or so west of Piccadilly Circus. 
Well, they were only a little in advance of their 
|time, that was all. The soil was not quite so 
ready to be tilled as they imagined. The word 
|‘ decentralization’ had not yet been invented; 
| neither had motor-cars, motor omnibuses, nor taxi- 
cabs—the modern means of transport which have 
since brought the Albert Hall to within a few 
minutes of our doors. ‘lhe nearest point then for 
|rapid access was the South Kensington Station 
‘of the Metropolitan District Railway, shortly 
afterwards to be linked to the Hall by a 
subway that was never completely “joined up’ 
at either end. In short, the trip to and 
from the Royal Albert Hall, in November, 
1874, still amounted to a _ veritable journey. 
Notwithstanding. on the 7th of that month— 
the month of fogs, and a Saturday evening—it 
opened its doors for a series of concerts of 
indefinite but elastic proportions, to be given ‘on 
a scale of completeness and efficiency [to quote 
the prospectus] hitherto unattempted in this or 
any other country.’ The following prices were 
charged: amphitheatre stalls, 5s.; arena, 4s. ; 
balcony, 2s. 6d.; admission (gallery), one shilling ; 
with private boxes at 1, 2, and 3 guineas each. 
To dwell at length on the prospectus would 
occupy columns of space. It was a_ notable 
document of several pages, wherein were rehearsed 
with refreshing emphasis the attributes of the whole 
gigantic undertaking, and the classification of its 
varied features under their different leaders—the 
‘Classical, Orchestral, and Vocal Music’ under Mr. 
| Barnby; the “English Music’ under Mr. John 
Francis Barnett ; the " Modern Orchestral Music’ 
(including the fearful and wonderful compositions 
'of Herr Richard Wagner) under Mr. Edward 
| Dannreuther ; the ‘Oratorio,’ the “Songs, Ballads, 
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Madrigals, &c.,’ the “Ballet and other Popular 
again under the versatile Mr. Barnby ; 
and, lastly, the ‘ Analytical Programmes’ from the 
pen of Mr. Joseph Bennett. The orchestra was 
to consist of seventy performers, while the 
madrigals were to be sung by a new choir and the 
oratorios, of course, by the members of the Royal 
Albert Hall Choral Society ‘a body of amateurs 
now in the highest state of efficiency’ (which it 
certainly was), with Mr. Barnby as conductor-in 
chief and Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. Randegger 
to assist Mr. Barnett and Mr. Dannreuther. 

The to be performed? None _ were 
mentioned by name; they lay, so to speak, ‘in the 
lap of the gods’ of South Kensington and Berners 
Street. gut in the active mentality of the 
tutelary genius of the whole business there were 


Music,’ 


we orks 


germinating ideas which were to prove in execution 
the precursors of valuable methods and attractive 
customs which concert-givers of to-day would fain 
For this was some time 
Promenade Concerts at 
and never previously 
weekly 


regard as their own. 
before the revival of 
Covent Garden under Arditi ; 
had the London musical public read it 


programme as thus: 


Monday . Ballad Night 
Tuesday English Night 
Wednes lay Classical Night 
Thursday Oratorio Night 
Friday Wagner Night 


satu i\ 


Popular Night 


Here, indeed, 


was a system of concert-giving so 


new that, as the sequel proved, only a_ smal! 
percentage of Metropolitan music-lovers were 
capable of realising its educational value. Fancy 


such a thing as a “Wagner Night’ at this epoch, 
when very few amateurs knew a note of Wagner’s 


music, and his name and works were virtually 
anathema maranatha to every leading musical 
writer in the country! Even the bold Mr. 


Barnby, strongly backed up as he was, did not dare 


devote an entire programme to the Master who 


was just building his Festspielhaus at Bayreuth. 
Nevertheless, the term ‘Wagner Night’ was 
sufficiently justified—on the first occasion that it 


was ever utilised—by a selection that comprised 


the Overture to ~‘lannhdauser,’ ~ Elizabeth’s 
Greeting, the Prelude to Act 3 of ° Die 
Meistersinger,’ and the ~ Kaisermarsch.’ The 


dose was thought a sensational one, but it proved 
a hit little did; and therewith was 
established a precedent that dozens of conductors 
imitated. 

this 1874. The ‘musical 
young man’ of to-day was not yet born. The 
term British Music’ was unknown, or at least not 
in use. The chief protagonists of the home- 
made article were Sterndale Bennett (who died in 
the following year), G. A. Macfarren, J. F. Barnett, 
J. L. Hatton, H. S. Oakeley, Barnby, and others 
whose names are still less recollected now. Sullivan 
had not yet come into ‘The Rose 
Maiden’ had not yet Frederic Cowen ; 
Edward German 


when else 
have since 


Remember, was 


his 
made 


own ; 


was still a boy at school in 
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Shropshire. Musical progress in this country was 
‘going slow,’ and none knew better than Messrs. 


Novello that everything in the shape of innovation 
or novelty was being scrutinised with a careful and 
jealous eye. 

But they were in deadly earnest with these 
concerts. ° Recognizing the many legitimate forms 
of music, and appreciating their relative value, the 
directors have determined to make the concerts 
representative in the widest sense.’ And _ they 
were as good as their word. Even on the Ballad 
and Popular Nights something ‘superior’ was 
included— not only works of the recognized 
“great masters,” but also the compositions of 
those who stand next in order of merit, and whose 
undoubted genius has not yet met with adequate 
appreciation.’ ‘The ‘Popular’ programme on the 
opening night actually had in it, ¢vée 
3eethoven’s Choral Fantasia and the Overture and 
March from *° Tannhiiuser.’ 

The soloists comprised every artist of eminence 
in the kingdom and several from abroad. Among 
them—names worth recalling—were Lemmens 
Sherrington, Edith Wynne, Anna Williams, Patey, 
Antoinette Sterling, Sims Reeves, Edward Lloyd, 
Cummings, Vernon Rigby, Lewis Thomas, and 
Foli; Agnes Zimmermann, Walter Bache, Norman 
Néruda, August Wilhelmj, Prosper Sainton, Oscar 
Beringer, Pollitzer, and Charles Hallé; with, as 
organists, Stainer, George Martin, Stevenson Hoyte, 
and Alexandre Guilmant. The director of the 
whole undertaking was the late Alfred H. Littleton, 
with whom was associated as manager his firm’s 
able and energetic lieutenant, Mr. Charles I'ry. 


alia, 


AN ARTISTIC TRIUMPH AND A DISAPPOINTING 


RESPONSE 
Attempted anywhere within easy reach, anywhere 
in London almost but at the then out-of-the-way, 


inaccessible Albert Hall, such a large, broad. 
minded scheme as that just described might 


conceivably have “made good,’ even if it could 
not wholly snatch out of the 
failure. But at Kensington Gore, as was quickly 
proved, it did not stand the remotest chance 
The attendance, although it marked an average of 
three thousand, grew smaller as night succeeded 
night and week followed week. After the experiment 
had been given a fair trial, the number of concerts 
was reduced, first to two per week, ultimately t 
occasional concerts only. Altogether  sixty-twi 
concerts were given under the joint undertaking 
between Novello and the Corporation. 
‘The receipts averaged £138, and the expenditure 
£236 - a loss of £100 per concert. ‘To be exact, 
the total deficit amounted to £6,100, despite the 
fact that no fewer than two hundred thousand 
persons attended (by payment or right of admission) 
the whole of the sixty-two concerts. 

In every way this remarkable series of concerts 
constituted a record. The present writer went to 
several of them and heard some splendid perforn 
ances-—notably, those contributed by the Choral 
Society under Barnby’s animated _ leadership. 
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There will be an opportunity later on to deal more 
minutely with the admirable achievements of this 
Society under its famous conductor ; but it will be 
apropos to recall now that the Novello Concerts 
terminated amid a blaze of glory with the memorable 
production of Verdi’s Manzoni * Requiem’ on 
May 15, 1875, when it was conducted in person 
by the illustrious composer. Never to be forgotten 
was ‘the absorbing interest, the brilliancy, the 
artistic delight of that glorious Saturday afternoon ; 
the pleasure of listening to music so astonishingly 
new and beautiful; the joy of hearing incom- 
parable voices like those of Madame Stolz, 
Madame Waldemann, the great tenor, Masini, and 
the basso, Medini; the experience of seeing 
Verdi conduct; and the feeling of pride in the 
singing of our magnificent [English choristers. 

That performance of the ‘Requiem,’ under 
Verdi himseif, was never afterwards to be equalled. 
What is more, it may now be sing!ed out as the 
artistic -/ow of the whole fifty years’ musical history 
of the Royal Albert Hall. 

So much, then, had been accomplished through 
the enterprise of the firm of Novello. The pity 
was that, although the value and repute of the 
Hall for music on an imposing scale had been 
sensibly augmented, nothing had been really done 
to establish its utility as a metropolitan musical 
centre or its suitability for the various other 
esthetic projects that its founders had had in view. 
The latter, recognizing that they had _ partially 
failed, were now retiring gracefully, leaving the 
entire maintenance and government of the place 
to its Corporation and Council, whose financial 
difficulties were troubling them far more than 
questions of art and science. They proposed an 
Endowment Fund; they levied a seat-rate of 42 
a year, lest the property should “inevitably fall into 
dilapidation’; in short, they feared the worst. 
Happily, the worst did not happen—thanks neither 
to their wisdom nor their foresight. ‘They began 
tardily (1876) to perceive that the ‘difficulty of 
access’ was a serious obstacle; but though they 
laid plans for extending their rights and privileges 
{a necessary proceeding, for that matter), it 
never seemed to occur to them that the wisest 
course to pursue, in order to bring people to 
South Kensington for musical culture, would be 


to provide them with some good music /ree of 


charge. 

The ‘Cheap Concerts for the People’ had been 
a financial failure, but the loss on them had only 
amounted to 4750. ‘They should have been 
continued in spite of that. The organ recitals 
had been well attended, but a charge was always 
made for admission, and on Sundays that charge 
was always too high. ‘The original plan had con- 
templated imitating the municipal methods of 
Liverpool and Birmingham. The highest price 
charged for admission to an organ recital in 1873-74 
at St. George’s Hall, Liverpool, given by the 
Corporation organist, William T. Best, was, as the 
present writer can vouch, exactly threepence! But 


‘ ° 7 Mr 
what of orchestral music for the people? No one|c. & 


‘seems to have thought of such a thing, much 


less of endowing an orchestra as a permanent 
institution. It never occurred to the aristocratic 
Amateur Orchestral Society to perform before any 
but its own (subscribing) members. Yet what new 
vein might not have been struck a quarter of a 
century before Queen’s Hall was built, had these 
exclusive entertainments, or the Sunday afternoon 
concerts of Zavertal’s Royal Artillery Band, or the 
organ recitals from first to last been available for 
the public at a trifling charge for the best seats ? 

No; no one thought of it; for, as has been 
said, the monetary question was at this period the 
main obsession of those who held the reins of 
government,”—how to make the place pay and 
prove that it was not the ‘white elephant’ the 
world declared it to be. At length, after the 
crisis of 1876, when the constitution of the 
Corporation was altered by the Queen’s consent 
and the Royal Albert Hall Choral Society 
reorganized, signs of improvement began to be 
noted. ‘The Hall was let for more varied purposes 
~—bazaars, needlework exhibitions, and even the 
Cambridge higher local examinations for women. 
There was a rather bettcr balance-sheet. Thanks 
to H.M. Commissioners, a debt of 44,000 was 
wiped off the capital account. 


THE FAMOUS WAGNER FESTIVAL 


Then, in 1877, came another musical event of 
the first importance in the shape of the Wagner 
Festival, which was destined in many ways to 
exercise a stimulating and unsuspected influence 
upon musical progress in this (artistically) backward 
land. Looking back to it as we now can, it is not 
difficult to perceive in this curious undertaking the 
birth of many things that were to become salient 
features in the subsequent development of music 
in our midst. First of all the Wagner ‘craze’ 
itself, which lasted well over thirty years—kindled 
largely, of course, by the presence of the master 
in propria persona, though not instantly enough 
to ensure crowded audiences or pecuniary success 
for a novel and expensive type of concert enter- 
tainment. In that respect, had the craze existed 
in advance of its hero’s coming, there might have 
been a dilferent tale to tell. As it was, the 
attitude of the British public towards the Wagner 
Festival was benign, but distinctly hesitant. 

Far more important in its after-effects than the 
concours of the master was that of Hans Richter, 
who came with a reputation just earned at the 
initial Bayreuth Festival and left us with a much 
larger one. When he returned here in the following 
year and: started his concerts at St. James’s Hall, 
the London Germans and their musical following 
were ready for him. Success came then as a 
matter of course. It was Richter who enacted 
the role of high-priest at our leading Wagnerian 

® Apart from the Prince of Wales and the Duke of Edinburgh, the 
leading men in the Council during the ‘seventies and ‘eighties included 
Lord Clarence Paget, the Rt. Hon. Lord Playfair, the Earl of 
Feversham, the Duke of St. Albans, the Earl of Lathom, Sir Dudley 
Coutts Majoribanks, Mr. Warren de la Rue, Mr. C. J. Freake, 


ir. H. C. Rothery, Mr. C. McL. McHardy, and Major-General 
Webber. 
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temples, and for a couple of decades at east he 
was never known to beat the tom-tom in vain. 
But it would fill a book to tell the whole story of 
his achievements in this country, beginning with 
the historic moment when Wagner, nervous and 
upset, lost control alike of himself and his huge 
orchestra of two hundred and fifty (with Wilhelm) as 
principal first violin), resigned his baton to Richter, 
and subsided into an armchair. After that, save 
when he conducted an occasional piece, he sat 
facing the Albert Hall auditorium for the remainder 
of the Festival, a sphinx-like but somewhat pitiful 
figure for his admirers to gaze upon. 

Here, again, we have to date the adoption of 
the large modern orchestra which to-day some of 
us are inclined to regard in the light of an artistic 
juggernaut. It would be a little unfair perhaps 
if this mistake were wholly charged to the 
Albert Hall. Yet it isan unquestionable fact that 
the enormous proportions of the orchestral ‘pit,’ 
as the Americans call it, so disturbed Messrs. 
Hodge and Essex and Herr Hermann Franke, the 
London organizers of the Wagner Festival, that 
they could arrive at only one conclusion—it would 
need to be filled with players. Hans Richter was 
delighted with the sonority of this huge band (he 
had had a big one at Bayreuth also), and thence- 
forth saw to it that every orchestra he conducted 
in England was relatively on the same numerical 
The Philharmonic followed suit, and since 
then symphony orchestras of the old Beethoven 


scale. 


size have been out of fashion.” 

The entire Festival comprised no more than 
eight concerts, and there was a loss on all but the 
for which of 
It was so contrived, 


last two or three, lower prices 
admission charged. 
however, that Wagner did not have to go home 
without a hundred British pounds in his 
pocket to swell the funds then being raised to pay 
for the Bayreuth Theatre. But, as has 
been shown, his visit did something more. It 
contributed a memorable chapter to the history of 
the Albert Hall; also it drew increased attention to 
the building by demonstrating its possibilities as a 
locale for orchestral performances on an extensive 
scale, and by attracting a few thousand people who 
had never before been there for the purpose of 


and organ 


were 
few 


new 


listening 
recitals. 


to anything -but oratorios 


USES THE AUDITORIUM EXTENDED 


Leaving for future review the career of the 
choir which Joseph Barnby had now brought to so 
high a degree of perfection, and merely noting that 


the season of 1876-77 was the first in which it 
became self-supporting, let us go on to the 


economic and other developments that followed 
closely upon the heels of this remarkable Festival. 


The National Training School for Music—now 

* The tendency to use bie orchestras arose in France with the 
growing popularity of Berli as we had occasion to learn when 
Pasdeloup and Lamoureux first brought theirs to London, not long 
after W ner’s v e could beat them all, of course, with our 
Handel Festival orchestra of five hundred, which stood however | 
in quite a separate ca ry 


] ee 


| in running order, yet rather inclined to halt in its 
stride—was sufficiently dealt with in our previous 
article. 

One of the best features of the year 1878 was 
an Exhibition of Fine Arts held in the gallery. So 
successful was it, alike as regards the quality of 
the pictures and the facilities for viewing them 
consecutively in a favourable light, that everyone 
wondered why the show did not become a regular 
fixture. The Council was very sanguine about the 
future, and hoped ‘that it would take a permanent 
place amongst the recognized of the 
metropolis.’ But after a few seasons’ trial the 
Exhibition was dropped, and therewith was wasted 
a golden opportunity for realising one of the great 
objects—second only, perhaps, to that of music— 
for which the Hall had been designed. It was 
in 1878 also that the question of electric lighting 
was first broached. Prof. Tyndall and Dr. 
W. Siemens went into it thoroughly, and certain 
experiments were made. But they did not prove 
satisfactory. ‘The whole system was just then too 
much in a transition state, and for time 
longer audiences had to put up with the inadequate 
illumination afforded by a circle of gas-jets that 
seemed to be suspended in the heavens miles 
away. Yet even in this matter the Albert Hall 
contributed its share towards reform; for the 
Exhibition of Electric Lighting Apparatus in- 
augurated by the Prince of Wales in the following 
year was not only the first ever held, but lent an 
undoubted impetus to the growth of the new 
industry. 


salons 


some 


Followed on this innovation the first military 
‘ assault-at-arms’ and the inauguration of the long 
succession of “benefit concerts’ that has extended 
from those of Sir Julius Benedict and Mr. William 
Kuhe (1880) down to the Melbas and ‘Tetrazzinis 
and Clara Butts of the present day. The initial 
‘assault-at-arms’ had peculiar importance, because 
it opened up the arenaof the Hall for what seemed 
to be its natural purpose, and led to its utilisation 
for all those gymnastic displays and celebrations 
which were to lead in turn to the bazaars, balls, 
and boxing entertainments favoured by « later 
generation. The vogue of these things was, 
however, to grow slowly ; and it was only made 
practicable when it did come by the fact that the 
Council purchased the temporary floor constructed 
(in 1904) to cover the whole arena and amphi- 
theatre for a bazaar held in aid of the Victoria 
Hospital. But for this ingenious process of 
‘levelling up,’ which would have made that worthy 
architect, General Scott, open his eyes wide with 
astonishment, it may be taken for granted that 
nothing would ever have been heard of the 
magnificent charity and other costume balls for 
which people are now wont to troop in thousands 
to the Albert Hall, there to dance and gaze and 
sup their fill from midnight until early dawn. 

For some ten years it had been the custom 
to hold fancy-dress balls in the arena, the level of 
| which had already been permanently raised two ot 


| three feet above its original height. The first was 
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esate 
the ball organized by the Savage Club in 1883—| One will suffice: they paid better than any other 
the year of the Fisheries Exhibition—on behalf of | class of concerts given during the first thirty years 
the funds of the Royal College of Music, when | of the building’s existence—or perhaps the last 
the Prince and Princess of Wales were present. | twenty either. ‘There is a public, as we all know, 
Encouraged by the ephemeral success of these! for every possible description of musical entertain- 
aflairs, annual Exhibitions as well as dances and | ment; and the entrepreneurs who have rented or run 
bazaars on a big scale became of frequent) the Albert Hall have tried the whole gamut. But 
occurrence, and gradually financial conditions when everything has been said, the form of musical 
began to improve so that for a couple of years| entertainment that has brought the largest and 
(1885-86) no seat-rate was levied. Subsequently, | most ss — to 2 gy has = 
owever, this tax, always extremely unpopular| neither of the two best suited to its size an 
oe the members of the Corporation, ye shape, but the efforts of the individual artist, the 
to be reimposed and has never since been| singer, or the pianist with a big name, or else a 
removed. Nor, with the cost of maintenance | combination of smaller personalities of similar type 
at its present level, does there seem to be much | capable of going upon the platform and pleasing 
likelihood that it ever can be. ‘The fairness| their audience one at atime. In short, it has been 
or unfairness of the seat-rate has given rise at|a paradise and a gold-mine for every illustrious 
times to much heated discussion, but in the opinion | exponent of the ‘star system’ ! 
of the present writer it ought never to have provoked| It need hardly be said that the most successful 
either complaint or opposition. At the initial price | pioneer, and also the most lastingly brilliant 
of £100 the seatholders of the Royal Albert Hall ‘shining light’ of this celestial throng, was the 
have had their money’s worth over and over again. | adored and adorable dva, Adelina Patti. But 
Even during the worst of the experimental seasons | the term “ Patti Concert,’ when she began in June, 
they enjoyed some enviable privileges, not half! 1886, had vet to be invented. All such miscel- 
or aquarter of which could they have purchased | laneous aflairs had still to be called *° Grand 
for the amount of the ordinary interest on their| Operatic Concerts’ — probably because they 
capital, while the property is still theirs and will attracted large numbers of people who never 
remain so for the next nine hundred and forty-nine | went inside an opera-house. As a matter of 
years. In other words, they have much the best fact, this preliminary venture consisted of four 
of the bargain, and though the purposes for which| concerts, under the management of Ambrose 
the Hall is used may not equally appeal to all—| Austin, of St. James’s Hall, and at each the 
how could they except in ideal circumtances ? -|famous prima donna was supported by an 
they have no real justification for grumbling. |orchestra—quite an unnecessary expense, as was 
The Supplemental Charter granted in 1887 cer-| quickly perceived. 
tainly did not realise to the full extent all that the The writer remembers the occasion well. The 
Council expected (few of their sanguine anticipa-| crush was quite unprecedented. Only a month 
tions ever completely came to pass), but it proved | before, Christine Nilsson and Albani—both great 
a valuable instrument for enabling them to launch | favourites—had sung together at an ‘Operatic 
out in new directions. It also legalised their right | Concert, and the combination had just comfortably 
to exclude the seatholders on certain special| filled the Hall—no more. The magic name of 
occasions so many times in the’ year—a perfectly} Patti simply crammed it from the arena to the 
reasonable provision, seeing that the right in | farthest recesses of the gallery; and, as it was 
question was only likely to be exercised when it} now, so was it to be for the sixty-four concerts at 
was to the general advantage of the institution.| which the same distinguished singer appeared 
Further improvements were secured by the | here during the next twenty years—that is to say, 
completion of one of the theatres, a partial| until she took formal leave of the public on 
installation of the electric light, and the opening| December 1, 1906. Never was there a greater 
of the subway connecting the Hall with the South | certainty in musical enterprise; and yet, curiously 
Kensington Station of the Underground Railway. | enough, Patti never once shared in the profits of 
The use of the subway was, however, soon/an Albert Hall ‘spec.’ She was always content 
interrupted by the preparations for building the|to take her eight hundred guinea fee from her 
Imperial Institute. ‘The long efforts subsequently | manager, and leave him to pay expenses and 
made to secure more direct access to the Hall! pocket the balance. ‘The thing is done differently 
from the railways proved fruitless. ‘The difficulty | to-day. 
thus remained a persistent item of disappointment The psychology of a Patti audience was unlike 


and regret in the annual reports of the Council. |that of any other which has been drawn to this 
, wmeernmees wat . . rerere | vast concert-room by her many imitators. Its sole 
a ee: Se ae ee | interest, so far as this retrospect is concerned, lies 
FESTIVALS |in the phenomenon of the solo artist’s magnetic 


What were called ‘Operatic Concerts’ appear| power, /.c., in the exercise of that extraordinary 
to have filled a prominent place in the Albert Hall | fascination which superinduced—for example 
calendar almost from the beginning. Plenty of | when Patti was singing “Home, sweet home’— 
reasons might be adduced to excuse a fact that is}a stranger, deeper silence, a more complete 
something of a humiliation to the artistic mind. | stillness, than any other single performer has ever 
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created here. Occasionally, but very rarely, we 
have noted the same degree of stillness during a 
pianissimo in the execution of a choral piece: for 
instance, when the unaccompanied Evening Hymn 
in Sullivan's “Golden Legend’ was being sung 
under Barnby; and again, only last month, when 
the splendid Glasgow Orpheus Choir was singing 
Elgar’s “ Death on the Hills.’ These experiences 
have helped one to form conclusions as to the 
form of musical sounds that impress the listener 
most deeply in this huge auditorium. There can 
be no question, to our thinking, that it is a case of 
the human voice first, aod the rest—not precisely 
nowhere, but certainly along way behind. Speaking 
personally, we consider that relative beauty of 
musical effect at the Albert Hall, or, in other 
the suitability of its acoustic qualities for 
the kind of music that is being performed, should 
be classified in the following order: (1) Choir; 
(2) solo (3) organ; (4) solo instrument; 
(5) orchestra; with (6) military band, quite in the 


words, 


voice: 


reme¢e mbered, 


It should be nevertheless, that 
when in the ’nineties the ' free’ Sunday concerts 
(free to a few square feet of the gallery) were 
gradually becoming established, the sole attraction 
was either an organ recital by Mr. Bending or 
Mr. Statham, or else the excellent performances of 
military band—that of the Royal Artillery 
under Cavaliere Zavertal, who happily, unlike 
musicians of a later day, had a wholesome 
dislike for the noise of percussion instruments. 

To round off this chronicle of the closing years 
of the century and of the management of Mr. 
Wentworth Cole (who died in 1901), there is very 
little to add. Memorable farewell concerts include 
those of : 


some 


Prosper Sainton, 


Christine Nilsson, Jun 


» INNS 


(Also at Balfe Memorial Concert, June 10, 1885.) 
Sims Reeves, May I1, 18901. 
Edward Lloyd, December 12, 1999, 
And, later, 
Adelina Patti, December 1, 1906 
Charles Santley, May 1, 1997. 
Emma Albani, October 14, 1911 
Among other great artists who have given 


concerts here, may be named : 


Theresa Tiet jens. Nordica, 

Trebelli- Bettini. Paderewski. 

Melba Jean and Edouard de Reszke. 
Tetrazzini. Caruso, 
Lemmens-Sherrington. Kubelik. 

Patey. Kreisler. 


Clara Butt. Pachman. 


For many years, too, during the lifetime of 
William Carter and Ambrose Austin, all the 
National Saints’-day Anniversaries used to be 
celebrated by Festival concerts, which invariably 
drew large crowds. ‘They belonged to the ballad 
order, it is true, but they gave opportunity for 
hearing the more familiar of our national melodies 
and aroused the right kind of spirit. There is 
room for them now if they could be revived in a 


better kind of way. Meanwhile the grandest and 
most spectacular Festivals held at th 
Hall are those connected with Freemasonry. 
most noteworthy have been the following: 


Albert 
The 


Installation of the Prince of Wales as Grand Master 


of the Freemasons (1875). 
“7 


Installation of the Duke of Connaught as Grand Master 
of the Freemasons (190!1)—when the rank Past 
Assist. Grand Director of Ceremonies was conferred 
upon the new Manager of the Hall, Mr. Ililton 
Carter. 

Bi-Centenary of the Grand Lodge of England 7 

To be continued.) 
THE DRAMATIC WORKS OF VINCEN] 
IYINDY 
By M.-D. CaLvocorEss! 


l.— LE 


Vincent d’Indy has written four dramatic works 
“Le Chant de Ja Cloche’ (1885) 
(1895): ‘L’Etranger’ (1902); and “La Légend 
de Saint Christophe ’(1915). The first is intended 
for concert performance only, the other three for 
the stage. The fact that he has always written his 
own poems has afforded a foundation for one of 
the many specious arguments put forward in order 
to brand him as a mere imitator of Wagner, 
all of which are founded upon some superficial 
analogies, and ignore essential points—such as 
the quality of his motives, of his scoring ; his 
methods of construction and working out ; the 
idiosyncrasies of his harmonies and rhythms—in 
short, all that constitutes the substance of his 
music and determines its form and colour. 

To the influence of Wagner d’Indy certain) 
owes a good deal: as much, perhaps, as to that 
of his own master, César Franck. Indeed, he is 
the very few upon whom 
Wagner's influence, generally dangerous in pro 
portion as it is more direct, has proved beneficial. 
From all that Wagner teaches he has disengaged 
the vital principle of organic structure in dramati 
music—extending it, and applying it to his cwn 
purposes: to the utterance of an artistic message 
which owes nothing to Wagner nor to any other 
composer, and is expressed in an idiom which, 
always free from any tendency to imitativeness, 
grows with the progress of d’Indy’s evolution more 
and more typically his own. 


CHANT DE LA CLOCHE’ 


‘ro . 
;  Fervaal 


one of composers 


As may be expected, it is in “Le Chant de la 
Cloche,’ a comparatively early work, that we find 
the most direct evidence of Wagner’s influence- 
chiefly manifest in a few general characteristics ot 
colour and movement. But the evinces 
sufficient originality and vitality to justify in full 
the verdict by which it was awarded the Grand 
Prize of the City of Paris in the year 1885. 

“Le Chant de la Cloche,’ a dramatised version 
of Schiller’s “ Lied von der Glocke,’ consists of a 
prologue and seven scenes. ‘The action takes 
place in an old city of Germany. Wilhelm, 4 


score 
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founder, is nearing the end of his life. His last | 
labour—his magnum opus—will be the casting of 
a huge bell. Before proceeding with his task he | 
calls up the vision of all the occasions on which | 
bells have played a part in his life, from his| 
baptism to a devastating fire which he helped to 
suppress, from the sweet hours of his love and 
betrothal to the lonely night in the _bell-tower, | 
during which, amid many fantastic visions, he 
beheld the wraith of his lost fancée. After all 
those scenes have loomed and vanished, the bell 
is cast, and Wilhelm dies. The day comes when 
the bell is to ring for the first time. Experts have 
congregated to examine Wilhelm’s work, and 
pompously pronounce it faulty. The bell, they 
say, will never give forth a sound. ‘The people, 
noticing the absence of Wilhelm, and thinking that 
he shirks the result of the test, grow angry and 
prepare to loot his house. But from the door 
emerges the funereal procession, and suddenly 
the bell begins to ring. The pedants are 
confounded, and the voices of the  people| 
join in a hymn of praise to the departed master- 
founder. 

The poem, as one sees, affords ample occasion 
for emotion as well as picturesqueness. Vincent 
dIndy’s musical treatment, broad, simple, and 
forcible, does full justice to all its possibilities. 
In all its essentials—tonal structure, harmony and 
polyphony, conduct of modulations, configuration 
and treatment of motive—the work conforms most 
strictly to classical principles ; and one can hardly 
understand how the composer at the time when 
he wrote it could have been described as a 
remorseless ultra-modernist, eager to accumulate 
harsh discords and laboured complications. ‘There 
are certain earlier works of d’Indy—for instance, 
the orchestral triptych ‘Wallenstein’—in which 
he asserts his temperamental idiosyncrasies more 
fully, and treads a far bolder pati. His| 
‘Symphonie sur un theme montagnard francais,’ 
which bears the Opus No. 21 (that of ‘Le Chant 
de la Cloche’ being No. 18), marks a far more 
advanced stage of his evolution—especially from 
the point of view of harmonic and_ rhythmic 
invention. It would be difficult to point to any 
trait of technique or of style differentiating the 
music of ‘Le Chant de la Cloche’ in a manner | 
that calls for special attention, or may provoke 
special reactions in certain listeners—traits which 
are to be found in almost every page of * Fervaal’ 
or of “Saint Christophe.’ Here it is in the spirit 
of the music rather than in this or that actual 
peculiarity that the characteristics of d’Indy’s 
individuality are to be found ; and in the directness 
of his utterance, the terseness and plasticity of | 
his motives, his avoidance of ready-made formule 
and ornamentation, of rhetorical commonplaces, 
@Indy reveals a dislike for ambiguity that is| 
shown as well in his clear-cut, strictly definite | 
harmonizations (in which the elaborate chromaticism | 
so dear to Wagner plays a negligible part, if any) | 
as in the predilection for pure timbres which 
characterises his method of scoring. | 





B 


| note 


The music of ‘Le Chant de la Cloche’ reaches 
its highest level in the fourth scene (the vision in 
the bell-tower). Wilhelm hears the mysterious 
chant of the bells; the gargoyles and sculptured 
figures that surround him come to life, a pageant 
of elves, gnomes, and will-o’-the-wisps heralds the 
appearance of his lost sweetheart. The chorus 
blending with the orchestra gives more than a 
foretaste of the wonderful effects that abound in 
‘Fervaal’ and in “Saint Christophe.’ Rhythms 
and colours come as the direct expression of 
perfectly untrammelled and _ genuinely poetic 
imagination. This scene is all the more in- 
teresting as it affords one of the very few instances 
in which d’Indy’s music devotes itself to evocations 
of fairyland, the only other two that I can recall 
being his tone-poems ‘La Forét Enchantée’ and 
* Saugefleurie.’ 

The same legendary, dreamy quality permeates 
the atmosphere of the more intimate scenes, 
accounting perhaps for the calm, contemplative 
colour of the love-scene, endowing that of the 
baptism with subtle charm, alleviating the grim 
moment of Wilhelm’s death. The forcible 
scenes of the conflagration and the village feast 
(whose resemblances to the similar scenes in the 
*Meistersinger’ have often been mentioned) 
naturally stand in strong contrast, affording fine 
instances of picturesque music, never over-laden, 
and telling without condescension to cheap eflects. 

Asawhole, ‘Le Chant dela Cloche’ is a lofty and 
delightful work, original enough in conception and 
in execution to be worthy of being included in the 
number of works made available to concert-goers. 
It need not arrest the attention of the investigator 
to the same extent as the composer’s later works 
But that point has nothing to do with its value as 
a work of art. 


II.—THE LATER WORKS 


* Fervaal,’ ‘L’Etranger,’ and “La Légende de 
Saint Christophe’ mark three stages in the 
composer’s purposeful, unswerving evolution. 


Considered severally, they enable us to ascertain 
beyond the shadow of a doubt—even without 
the help of the very characteristic “Treatise of 
Composition,’ in which d’Indy reveals not only his 
esthetic creed, but the principles underlying his 
own practical methods—the influences that really 
determined his evolution, influences affecting both 
the elements of his musical style and the process 
of their co-ordination. ‘The study of those three 
works will show the essential difference between 
the influence of Wagner on him—which is generab, 
and manifest only so far as the common principle 
of deriving practically the whole of the musical 
substance from leading motives is concerned—and 
two influences that are specifically musical, both 
deep and far-reaching in their eflects—that of 
Church music and that of folk-music. 

Before dealing with this point, it is well to 
that those works, in their chronological 
sequence, show the progress of d’Indy’s dramatic 
ideal towards mysticism. In ‘ Fervaal’ a strong 
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undercurrent of religious ideality asserts itself, 
predominating at times over the purely human 
elements of the drama, a conflict between love and 
duty. In ‘L’Etranger’ the human element is 
contingent upon a religious mission that the 
principal character has to fulfil. “La Légende de 
Saint Christophe’ illustrates the life of the saint 
as described in the “Legenda Aurea’ of Jacques 
de Voragine—his long quest for the Supreme 
power, his errors, the revelation of God, his 
repentance, and his martyrdom. ‘Therefore the 
intervention in the music of elements derived 
from Church music (plainsong and the works of 
the early contrapuntists) is natural and necessary. 

But the question of the influence of Church 
music (and likewise of folk-music, which has 
similar consequences), raises a more general and 
far more important problem, whose terms and 
solution may be stated here, but only in the briefest 
and roughest manner. Their full discussion, which 
I hope to attempt at an early date,* would call 
for more space than should be taken up in an 
article upon one composer’s works. 

There is no lack of good authorities in support 
of the view that the modal and tonal system 
founded on the use of the tempered scales, major 
and minor, with their fixed harmonic tripod of 
tonic, dominant, and subdominant, their secondary 
diatonic harmonies, extensible only by chromatic 
ornamentation or by modulation—a system arrived 
at after a long and laborious process of evolution— 
constitutes not only an improvement, but a 
permanent and inviolable law of musical art ; that 
this system, with the conditions, obligations, and 
restrictions that it implies—the system whose 
possibilities were illustrated by the masterpieces of 
many generations before the ulterior of 
evolution indicated a swerving—is final, may and 
must suffice to all genuine creative artists ; that 
the reversion to the uniform elements of 
Church music or of folk-music is a mere regression. 
That, however, is a question not of theories or of 


course 


less 


opinions, but of facts. We must consider not 
whether given that system (and it should be 
remembered that its consequences, direct and 


indirect, are far-reaching enough to affect not only 
the melodic and harmonic texture of music, but 
its very rhythmical structure, and thence the whole 
vexata questio of form) music could and will progress 
constantly in one given direction. The question 
is, Have the art and technique of music actually 
acquired, under the influence of Church music 
and folk-music, not only a wider range of expres- 
siveness, but, as regards texture and _ structure, 
greater freedom and power than has yet been 
achieved through elaboration and_ re- 
elaboration — unavoidably along the line of 
increasing complexity and _ artificiality—of the 
limited range of fundamental elements to which 
most theorists and law-givers would restrict the 
composer of good’ music? It is no matter of | 
arrogant imperatives, but one of criticism pure 


ceaseless 


— 
and simple ; perhaps one of mere preference 
The works of many composers of the 19th ang 
2oth centuries are there to show the number and 
extent of the acquisitions. What remains to be 
done is merely to decide what is the zsthetic valy 
of those acquisitions. 

In connection with that highly controversial 
point, it is interesting to note that d’Indy, in his 
Treatise of Composition’ and in other writings 
adopts a most uncompromising attitude towards 
the or critics who deny or ignore 
tradition. Nothing but error and evil, he says 
can result from revolution; nothing good and 
lasting can be achieved by an artist not instine 
with knowledge of and _ respect for tradition, 
The introduction to the © Treatise of Composition’ 
(vol. ii.) warns the student against originality for 
originality’s sake. In “La de Saint 
Christophe’ a curious episode is, following in 
the wake of the Evil Spirit. a pageant of * bogus 
artists’ who sing: Down with rules and 
study, down with tradition, let us be original, 
Even without the signs afforded by such passages, 


composers 


Légende 


with 


it is impossible to consider d’Indy’s personality 
without becoming aware that all he does js 
carefully thought out in accordance with an ideal 
that is the reverse of revolutionary; and that he is 
the last person in the world whom one might 
suspect of bringing before the public mere 
experiments or results not weighed and tested 
with the utmost care. His knowledge of music 
and musical science is all-embracing, and coupled 
with profound understanding: so that there can be 
no question of finding reasons of principle for 
challenging the way in which he adapts the teachings 
of tradition to his own purposes. And if we find 
in  Fervaal,’ in“ L’Etranger,’ or in ‘La Légende 
de Saint Christophe,’ formations that appear 
baffling, written in defiance of custom, we can— 
without stopping to inquire “What custom ?’—test 
assured that it is impossible to dispose of those for- 
mations as many critics do of Debussy’s, for instance, 
by describing them as anomalies or exceptions : the 
problem raised remains entire, and there is no way 
of appearing to solve it whilst actually eluding it. 
Although very different in substance and in style 
from any other of the modern works that have 
given rise to controversy or to theories (from 
Richard Strauss’ to Barték’s or from Debussy’s to 
Schénberg’s), “Fervaal’ and “La Légende de 
Saint-Christophe,’ more perhaps than * L’Etranger, 
teem with daring innovations, the description of 
which will be started in next month’s issue. 
Whether any investigator would be tempted to 
describe them as baffling I do not know. Indeed, 
I think that since the days of “Le Chant de la 
Cloche’—when the accusation of Wagnerism, 
which was taken to mean very much what Futurism 
means to-day, was launched under the flimsiest of 
pretexts—hardly any writer has included d’Indy 
among the creators whose originality deserves 
special mention. I hope to show that ‘ Fervaal’ 


| aflords an ample field for those who might care to 


I had started it in an article entitled, ‘Programme Music, 


Tune, and Pr (Wusical Times, October, 191 


Folk- 


gress 


3, page 643) 1 





take up the matter more thoroughly. 
(To be « 


mtinued.) 
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Continued from April number, page 246) 


By Guino M. GattT!1 
LV.—RuiccarRpDo PiIcK-MANGIAGALLI 


When examining the essence and form of 
Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli’s work, the critic who 
does not take into consideration the lengthy 
residence of the composer at Vienna and _ the 
influence of the artistic and social surroundings of 
that city on the development of his personality, 
can hardly succeed in making clear the ego of the 
artist. Moreover, we Italians need have no patriotic 
objection to recognizing clearly the Viennese 
‘forming’ of the composer, when at the same time 
we discern the features which make Riccardo Pick- 
Mangiagalli a real Italian at heart—and this not 
only because he is a naturalised Italian subject 
although born in Bohemia about thirty-nine years 
ago. 

Our composer was influenced in the Austrian 
capital by early assimilation of musical forms 
and styles (permanently consecrated by the chief 
musical stars gravitating in the Viennese firmament 
inthe last twenty years of the 19th century, 
Brahms being all-powerful) and also, to an even 
greater degree, by an absorption of those essences | 
and characteristics that I might almost call 
Viennese, so distinct are they, and which give to 
Vienna (or at least gave to her in the pre-war 
period) an original physiognomy strangely Southern, 
and made of her almost a Latin oasis in the 
centre of the ‘Teuton-Magyar life and culture 
which flourished just outside her gates. 

The most marked features of this life are a 
noisy but never vulgar exuberance ; a levity in the 
consideration of life’s problems which is never 
empty frivolity but which is almost identical with 
an epicurean optimism of decided Mediterranean 
origin; a humour free from bitterness, and nearly 
always tending to the grotesque, the caricature, 
and the masque, rather than the philosophy of 
life (as, e.g., is the case with English humour) ; 
lastly, for the other side of the medal, a facile 
melancholy, lovers’ nostalgia, languid sighs making 
echo to a moonlight serenade proceeding | 
from a boat borne on the fateful waters of the 
stately Danube, and inevitably gliding into the 
thythm of a slow waltz. 

If Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli has freed himself 
almost entirely from the scholastic influence of the 
great masters (we no longer perceive traces of this | 
influence except in the Violin Sonata and, very 
slightly, in the String Quartet), he has certainly 
mastered the Viennese influence, which was 
obviously more deeply ingrained. And he has 
mastered it by making of it almost a second nature 
for himself, z.e., incorporating it and individualising 
itto such an extent that one can no longer describe 
it as a mere influence. 

Pick-Mangiagalli’s earliest compositions for the 
pianoforte (1904-10), including the Verlainian lyrics 
for voice and pianoforte, must not be overlooked, 
both for their own sake and for the way in which | 


express. 
we find ourselves in the kingdom of masquerade ; 
of the joyous sentimental masks of the Italian 


are called simply Colombine, 


and little joys—both quite ordinary 


carelessly 


| 
ITALIAN COMPOSERS OF TO-DAY | they prepare us for the later works. Certainly the 
most notable qualities of these early pages are the 
elegance of 
harmony—both not very varied, but well adapted 
for creating that image which the poet desires to 


the lines and the delicacy of the 
From the very first notes of the composer 
Small and great well-loved 


Commedia del’arte. 


names make their reappearance here in vividly 
coloured 


and languishing 
rigid gesture, in 


imagination; comic 


personages of mannered or 


grotesque or sentimental attitudes. 


The heroes of Pick-Mangiagalli’s world do not 
possess complicated souls, and do not desire to 
make themselves the centre of the universe. They 
Rosaura, Pierrot, 
Harlequin, Florindo, and are nothing but masks. 

After all, having known the sorrows of 
Beethoven’s personages, and having suffered 
with them the anguish of misunderstood passion 


and unrealisable dreams, it is pleasant to live for 
a little while near these charming figures, masked, 


painted, and powdered, who have only little griefs 
which they 
reveal by gesture and word. 

As already said, not all these pages are of 
equal purity of style. ‘There are some which seem 
composed, and written with more 
regard to the pianist’s hand than to musical logic. 
But they contain some characteristic traits, such 


as a peculiar sinuosity of melodic outline. A 


tendency to the rhythm of the waltz which appears 
in works both early and late, though frequently 
disguised in such a way as to seem unrecognizable 


at first sight, is a characteristic which justifies 


insistence on the Viennese origins of Pick- 
Mangiagalli’s art. 

Together with the compositions for the pianoforte 
must be considered the String Quartet written 
about 1909, but belonging to the composer’s 
youthful period. Although showing no very marked 
individuality either in technique or invention, it still 
strikes us one of Pick-Mangiagalli’s most 
successful works. It consists not so much of a 
real quartet (in the classical sense of the word) as 
of three pictures for the four strings, united by 
a slender physchological thread, and all three 


enfolded in the same rather remote and evanescent 


as 


atmosphere. And it is in this atmosphere created 
by the dialogue of the four strings that, for 
us, the value of the work consists. Woven 


together lightly and finely—save for some abuse 
of the unisons—with charming effects of sonority, 
it reveals a soul full of dreams, a poet (even 
if it be a minor poet) who abandons himself to 
the fascination of a moonlight night—a musician, 
in short, who succeeds in translating into sounds 
the murmur of the water, the rustling of the trees, 


|and that sad, yet sweet, languor which permeates 


his being. ‘This Quartet was the first step towards 
the realisation of that sonority and atmosphere 
which the composer was to find only in the entire 
orchestral phalanx, after having sought it, however, 
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once again on the pianoforte—that is, on the| fantastic in Harlequin. Every detail helps to 
instrument which, after the orchestra, is most|complete the picture. A refined sense of 


capable of expressing sonority and atmosphere. 
(We must not forget that Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli 
is an excellent pianist, and that he cherishes a 
lively affection for his instrument.) The com- 
positions for pianoforte which immediately 
precede, and are contemporaries with, the most 
important symphonic pages, are a proof of this 
research, especially the two ~Lunaires,’ Op. 33, 
of which the first, “Colloquio al chiaro di luna,’ 
tends to amplify the sonority of the instrument, 
and the second is full of echoes of the spirit and 
orchestral technique of the “ Rondo fantastico.’ 

In 1911 was written Salice d’oro,’ called by 
the author a musical fable,’ a title which naturally 
refers to the subject that inspires it, and is 
therefore useless to us in classifying the work— 
unless we hazard a guess that the musician 
wished to create a form of mimo-dance action 
responding to the demands of the modern stage, 
and taking the place of the complicated. old- 
fashioned dances of the last century. Even if this 


was not his intention, the production would 
authorise us to presume it to be so. (It is 
significant that the work was written soon after 


the Russian Ballet first appearet at the Chatelet 
in 1909-10.) The action of — Salice d’oro’ 
turns on a delicate plot—trans, arent and fine as 
a spider’s web—and leads to som fanciful scenes 
pervaded by a fine blend of lyricism and sentiment. 
Although the fable is mainly for miming, dance 
scenes are not wanting, in which the tried skill of 
Pick-Mangiagalli as a master of instrumentation 
and producer of characteristic, 
rhythmic life, stands fully revealed. 

“Carillon Magico’ follows in the _ track 
opened up by ‘Salice,’ and it undoubtedly 
represents a noteworthy advance, if not from the 
point of view of musical substance—for it has a 
deal in common with the first ballet— 


as a restless, 


Ror dd 


caricature and a measured grotesqueness in this 
same automatic character of the personages 


|give a delicious savour to the scene. It would 
| ~~ . ‘ . ; 

| be sufficient to recall the Serenade’ begun by 
ithe Pierrots, continued in quite a diflerent 


style by the Harlequins, and carried on in the 
happiest manner to the end with interlacing of 
the parts and addition of sonority. 

But to mention the successful pages of this score 
would mean quoting it almost entirely, for there js 
not an uninteresting passage nor one which does 
not bear the marks of delicate fantasy. Moreover, 
to quote examples from the pianoforte arrangement 
would be misleading, in view of the continual note. 
worthy contribution of the orchestra to the musical 
expression, of which it is at times an essential part. 

The undeniable mastery that Pick-Mangiagalli 
possesses of orchestral means—a mastery which, 
though largely intuitive, has been also acquired by 
the study of the scores of Wagner and Strauss 
rather than those of modern French composers— 
has urged him to express himself in the pure 
symphonic form, and in this field we have three 
works: ‘Notturno e rondo fantastico,’ the 
symphonic poem, ° Sortilegi,’ and the two Preludes, 
Op. 42. The first of these preceded ~ Carillon 
Magico,’ and is a very effective work loved by the 
public for that touch of the grotesque and _ unreal 
which the musician has succeeded in expressing 
so admirably. ‘Toscanini, who is a great friend 
and admirer of Pick-Mangiagalli, delights in giving 
this fine score—a score so full of character that 
it takes its place beside the “Apprenti sorcier’ of 
Dukas or the “Feux d’artifice’ of Stravinsky, or 
some of Grieg’s works, for the skill with which 
certain effects of almost brutal chiaroscuro are 
produced. We must, on the other hand, confess 
our scant liking for the other two symphonik 
works, to which the composer attaches an im- 


certainly from that of scenic and instrumental] portance that perhaps is hardly warranted. The 


interest. ‘The characters in this charming curtain 
raiser are those masks which we have already seen 
moving in some compositions for the pianoforte- 

Columbine, Pierrot, Harlequin—and there is, more- 
over, the carillon which plays the role of deus 
ex machina. The comedy, distinctive in action, 
in gesture, and scene (one of the finest creations 


of the painter Brunelleschi), has given rise to 
equally distinctive music with clear lines and 
decided movements: music melodiously con- 


structed and solidly built, with fine rhythmic and 
instrumental effects following each other with 
lavish pradigality. But there is something else in 
this mimo-symphonic comedy—the characterisation 

which is none the less important and noteworthy 
because it concerns personages whose manner and 
monolineal psychology are almost unchangeable. | 
The musician has designed each type so that it| 
is unforgettable; he follows them lovingly on} 


every occasion, never losing sight of their physiog- | 
nomy ; 
playful 


sentimental and mellifluous in Pierrot, 
and roguish in Colombine, lively and 








musical substance of © Sortilegi’ is somewhat trite, 
and instrumental effects are frequently repeated, 
creating an evident lack of proportion between 
that which the musician wishes to say and the 
language he uses for expressing it. This defect is 
just as visible—perhaps even more so—in the two 
Preludes, and is especially the case with the 
second, *Marosi,’ which is intended to describe 
‘la mer immense, tumultueuse, et verte eau 
informe et multiforme according to 
Baudelaire’s expression. The fact is that here we 
find ourselves really outside the world of the 
musician, who, from wishing to attempt the grand 
panoramic fresco has ended with the colours on 
his palette faded and his lines vague and 
indefinite. The ample and powerful breath of the 
sea is not here, in spite of there being many, too 
many, Onomatopeeic sounds, together with effects 
now stereotyped, or at any rate wanting I 
originality. It is not here, because the musician 
has not felt it in himself. He has merely had the 
acoustic sensation of it, which, reduced to the 
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relatively narrow limits of the sonority of the | gather, as he has already gathered, the most ample 
orchestra, is far from producing adequately the | harvest of approval. When Pick-Mangiagalli is 
natural picture. Itisneedless to add that if, as - in his own world—and we have seen what world 
believe. the above defects may be found in these | that is—his music has a conspicuous and original 
symphonic pages, we must not at the same time | character which distinguishes it from all others: 
neglect to notice the good taste and elegance of | we feel that the musician is sincere, that he creates 
the composition—features which are never lacking | without effort, that his speech flows on uninter- 
in Pick-Mangiagalli’s works. We must note also|ruptedly. Besides, the proof that he is convinced 
the opportune and original use of the pianoforte|of this is given us by his latest work, still 
in the orchestra in ‘Sortilegi’? and ‘Marosi.’ In| unpublished and not yet performed: the comedy 
the former especially it plays a part of first-rate!“ Basi e Bote,’ on the delightful libretto of 
importance, without being the protagonist—now | Arrigo Boito. (Between ‘Carillon’ and ‘Basi e 
contributing to the whole its characteristic! Bote’ there is a sort of mimed symphonic 
sonority, now imposing its own personality, with| poem with a chorus of unseen voices that the 
highly original results. ‘author of the plot, Carlo Clausetti—musician, 

Pick-Mangiagalli’s orchestra (both that of the | musical publisher, and man of letters—has called 
purely symphonic works and that which serves for) with a curious neologism——‘ Indian monomimic 
designing and colouring the scenic attitudes of his legend.’ It is the legend of Sumitra, an apsara of 
theatrical conceptions) has its origin, as we have | the Paradise of India. We do not feel able to 
observed, in that of Richard Strauss rather than| pass an opinion on this work, judging only from 
that of Debussy or of the Stravinsky of ‘ Petrouchka,’ | the pianoforte reduction, as too many elements— 
athough perhaps it sometimes reminds us of the| not only orchestral, but technical and scenic 
latter. Despite the tendency, common to the |—contribute to its realisation. ) 
modernists, to give predominance to the wind and! The libretto of “ Basi e Bote’ was written about 
percussion instruments and to make too great use|ten years ago by the poet and composer of 
of certain effects which remind us of the piano-| Mephistopheles’ and ‘Nero,’ and published in a 
forte, the clear polyphonic tissue, the economy of | popular Milanese review. The scene is laid at 
sonority, the dynamic play, and especially the| Venice, and well-known figures from the Commedia 
predilection for the mixed instrumental effects in| de//’arve take part in it: some speak Italian, others 
preference to the particular one of each instrument, | the dialect of Goldoni. Boito’s libretto is a little 
make the scores of Pick-Mangiagalli akin to the| jewel of finesse, wit, and poetry. Keen obser- 
best work of Strauss. Naturally the Italian| vation and subtle irony are here expressed in 
composer has not been uninfluenced by the recent|a language which is at times wittily aflected, 
movements of impressionism and anti-romanticism, | at times adorably fresh, such as the poet must 
the result of which has been to simplify and make| have gathered straight from the mouths of the 
more clear the symphonic page, rendering the lines | Venetian women in_ the Campielli.” —_Pick- 
more vigorous and incisive and the design more | Mangiagalli had Boito’s permission to set * Basi 
simple and restrained. Hence in his later scores| e Bote’ to music (a unique case, as after Verdi's 
the characteristics, so to say, of an etching| death the poet of ‘Falstafl’ had never conceded 
rather than of an oil-painting—agility, vivacity,| his illustrious collaboration to any composer) ; 
elegance, together with a firmness of line that| and the work was finished last year to the author's 
reminds us of certain drawings by Chahine, a/| satisfaction. Here, then, we find ourselves once 
Parisianised Viennese - Armenian, or Umberto | more among the figures dear to the musician; but 
Brunelleschi. (The meeting of these two artists, | there is, moreover, a new element, and_ this 
Pick-Mangiagalli and Brunelleschi, was most|element is the voice. ‘Till now these masks 
happy: it is really difficult to say if the music| capered and gesticulated without opening their 
of ‘Carillon’ was written as a comment on the! mouths: in “ Basi e Bote’ they sing like characters 
exquisite, animated scenes of the Florentine|in a lyric opera. Will this further means of 
painter, or if the latter were inspired—as in truth | expression bring a new contribution—as, conceiv- 
they were—by the musician’s work: so entirely | ably, it should—to the characterisation of each type, 
are the two creations the expression of the same|a new note added to those furnished by the 
vision in two kindred temperaments.) Certain | orchestral comment ? 
elementary predominant colours, the blues of the| This is what we fervently desire, and our hope 
sky or the emerald greens of the meadows, certain| is justified by the many proofs of seriousness, 
decorative arabesques, slender lines which seem to| Conscientiousness, and talent that our composer 
bring the figures in close proximity within an airy| has given us in his former works—works which 
but tenacious net, are translated into the music of | place him among the most important and individual 
‘Carillon Magico’ with admirable precision. of modern Italian composers. 

The pleasure with which we have lingered over| The following is an almost complete list of his 
this mimo-symphonic comedy in preference to the | published compositions : 
other more recent works clearly reveals our) it ; 3 

|} 1904. En fermant les yeux,’ danse lente 





thought. We think, in fact, that the best| for pianoforte... . Ricordi (Milan) 
qualities of our musician are to be found in the} 05, ‘Silhouettes de Carnaval,’ four 
Carillon,’ and that it is in this field that he will | pieces for pianoforte ... Ricordi (Milan) 
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1905. ‘Chanson Violette,’ for pianoforte 
. Ricordi (Milan) 
1905. ‘Trois Miniatures,’ for pianoforte 
(duet) Universal-Edit. (Vienna) 
1909, Three Intermezzi, for pianoforte 
Ricordi (Milan) 
1906, ‘ Lunaire,’ for pianoforte Ricordi (Milan) 
1906, Sonata, for violin and pianoforte 


Universal-Edit. (Vienna) 


1906, * Mignardises,’ for pianoforte... Ricordi (Milan) 
1908, ()uatre Chansons, for pianoforte 

and for voice Universal-Edit. (Vienna) 
1908, * Fetes Galantes’ (Verlaine), for 

pianoforte ... Ricordi (Milan) 
1909, (uartetto in G _= minor, for 

strings we Universal-Edit. (Vienna) 
1910, “La Berceuse,’ mimo-symphonic 


. Ricordi (Milan) 
Golden 
), musical fable 


poem iad ae 
IQIT, ‘Il Sahce d’Oro’ (* The 
Willow-tree’ 

_Ric rdi (Milan) 


1O14 *Notturno e Rondo Fantastico,’ for 
orchestra . Ricordi (Milan) 

IQt5 | Cari Magico mimo- 
symp ic comedy Ricordi ( Milan) 

1Qts Preludio e 1 ta w pianoforte 
Ricordi (Milan) 


or pianoforte 


Ricordi (Milan) 


rote * Burlesca,’ for pianofort Ricordi ( Milan) 
1017. * Corteges rr pianoforte Ricordi (Milan) 
1017. * Sumitr nonomimic legend Ricordi (Milan 
Igl “Sor g Sortileg 
poem Ricordi (Milan) 
1Qis Iwo Prel s, for orchestr Ricordi (Milan) 
I 2 Ba I * Kiss and Blows’ 
VI omedy R i (Milar 
Nore.—kRi Pick-Mangiagalli was born at Strakonitz 
B nia) on July 10, 1882, He studied at the Milan 
Co rvator pianoforte under Appiani and com 
positio r Ferro \s a pianist he has often 
rformed publi th in Italy and abroad. 
THE ORGAN WORKS OF BACH 
By Harvey GRaci 
Before discussing the small group of preludes 


and fugues written (or rewritten) in Bach’s last 
years, we must spend a moment on the Fugue in 
1) minor (ix., 151) originally composed for violin 


solo. Seeing that so much of it is clearly in the 
idiom of the violin, we are surprised to find 
that some authorities: long held the view that 
the transcription was from keyboard to strings. 
Griepenks rl says 
It iss arkable that t gue was likewise arranged 
for t iolin by Bach himself. It is found in this 
rm in the first of the well-known six Sonatas for 
violin a nad is transposed into (s minor, as it 
ld t played t 1) minor. 
\l assages W alter wer t plicable 
t i 
But is it conceivable that Bach, at a time 
wl he had almost treached his prime as a 
composer, should have written an organ fugue in 
which the subject is frequently accompanied by 
mere detached chords instead of by counterpoints ? 
he first dozen bars are enough to prove that the 
Fugue was originally written for violin solo. 








—.. 


As an arranger Bach seems to have been very 
capricious, leaving some passages in a co /mpara- 
tively ineflective form from a keyboard point of 
view, and richly amplifying others. Thus, 
content to support the long, single-voice 
of the original in bars 7-10 by quaver chords 
while elsewhere he adds new and _ melodioys 
counterpoints, with a result that is a good deal more 
than a mere arrangement. Readers who have the 
Violin Sonatas or the Peters edition of th: organ 
works (in which the violin form is given as 4 
variant) will do well to compare the two versions. 
For the benefit of those who cannot make such 
I append two of the most striking 


he was 


passage 


comparison, 
passages : 
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These extracts are typical of the charm of the 
Fugue as a It has a slender character 
and a lyric expressiveness that make it an excellent 
fugue for propaganda People who 
dismiss the form as dry and mechanical usually 
succumb to this specimen, because it has qualities 
that are often lacking in finer and bigger fugues— 
tunefulness and sentiment. The Prelude com- 


whole. 


purposes. 
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paratively unimportant. It appears to be a little | 
davichord piece transferred bodily to the organ 
manuals. 

As we have seen, the Prelude and Fugue in E flat 

, : sb eh Giga 

(vi., 28) appeared in Part 3 of the Claviertibung,’ | 
the two movements being separated by twenty-one | 
chorale preludes. One would have thought that the | 
fact of Bach’s publishing the two pieces in this way | 
would have shown clearly that they had no} 
connection. Griepenkerl seems to have been the | 
first to print them together, ‘not arbitrarily,’ he 
says, but following an old tradition which Forkel | 
communicated forty years ago, as the two pieces 
are so nearly allied in spirit and form that every | 
connoisseur, even without this tradition, will | 
immediately recognize them as one whole.’ Spitta | 
also discovers ‘an inward connection, which may | 
be seen in the quiet stateliness common to both,’ | 
and goes on to say that Forkel ‘ expressly testifies | 
to their connection on the authority of Bach’s 
sons.’ Bach’s sons showed so little respect for | 
their father’s memory and works that we may be 
forgiven for holding their testimony lightly. No 
doubt some players from the first felt that the Fugue 
needed a kind of introduction, and naturally tacked 
on the Prelude —the only suitable organ piece of 
Bach in print at the time. The pieces having thus 
been joined together, no subsequent editor dares 
put them asunder. We may leave them together, 
but it is high time we gave up pretending to see 
any inward connection’ or alliance ‘in spirit and 
form.’ The Prelude is obviously much the earlier 
indate, and even more obviously inferior in inspira- 
tion and workmanship. Its main theme is stately 
enough to compel and hold attention, but a good 
deal of the remaining material shows Bach for once 
in a way lacking in resource. There is far too 
much mere repetition in the case of the second 
subject, and in the fugal passages the harmonization 
of the subject is almost invariably the same, with 
monotonous result. ‘This is not like Bach at his 
ripest and best. Nor can this short cut back to 





the opening key and theme: 








be regarded as a good piece of joinery. There is 
plenty of fine music in the Prelude, despite these 
faults, and, played ata good pace, with well-planned 
registration, it is eflective. At the sedate /em/o 
usually indicated, it seems (like a badly-delivered 
sermon) even longer than it is, and desperately 
dull, especially if the registration be almost 
uniformly loud. ‘The Novello and Peters editions 


Suggest g= 76, the Augener edition g= 100, the 
latter being not a bit too quick. 


The Fugue is one of the most perfect of all! 


Bach’s essays, and one of the most popular of 
organ solos. The fact is worth noting, because 
the work makes no concessions to the gallery. It 
has not the brilliance of the D major Fugue or the 
D minor Toccata, nor the buoyant tunefulness of 
the ‘great’ G minor Fugue, and it gives little scope 
for technical display, either on manuals or pedals. 
There is not much the matter with the musical 
taste of a public that seems ever ready to hear 
such a work. The sources of popularity, however, 
are as curiously mixed as human motives, and it is 
probable that this Fugue owes much of its vogue to 
its apparent connection with Croft’s hymn tune, as 
well as to the fact of its having been one of the 
first of Bach’s organ works to become well known 
in this country. A title is a great help to a piece 
of music, and undoubtedly ‘St. Anne’s Fugue’ is 
far more appealing than ‘Fugue in E_ flat.’ 
There is no need to-day to point out that Bach 
could hardly have heard Croft’s tune. The 
character of the subject, however, suggests that 
Bach had a hymn tune at the back of his mind. 
It is perhaps daring to surmise that the Fugue is 
really a choral prelude based on the opening 
phrase of the melody of “Was mein Gott will’: 


: eiitooaiied = SS 
Ex. 3. SS SS — 
2 ee 


Yet there may be something in it. ‘True, the first 
two notes are transposed, but they may have 
appeared thus in a variant of the tune. ‘The text 
is just the kind of thing Bach might have chosen 
wherewith to round off a collection of preludes: 
What my God wills be done alway, 
Hlis purpose is the best; 
He still abides my strength and stay, 
The Rock whereon I rest. 








Prout, in his analysis of this Fugue, after 
dismissing the “St. Anne’ theory, says that ‘It 
seems more probable that the melody is that of 
an old German chorale, especially as it is also 
employed by Handel in his Chandos anthem, 
*“O praise the Lord with one consent.”’ It is this 
evident connection with a chorale melody that makes 
the Fugue a fitting close to the ‘Clavieriibung’ 
collection of chorale preiudes, and no less certainly 
shows it to be independent of the Prelude to which 
it is now joined on such slender grounds. 
Moreover, achorale basis would support the theory 
of Schweitzer and others that the threefold structure 
has reference tothe Trinity. Failing such basis the 
theory is far-fetched. If the work is an ordinary 
fugue, it is merely a development of the form as 
used by the early Italian organ composers—a 
series of fugal movements on a theme which 
undergoes metamorphoses. Or it may be a 
return to Buxtehude, whose fugues usually consist 
of three or four sections. In either case Bach 
has taken an unsatisfactory model, and from it 
evolved a perfect work. The early German and 
Italian examples almost invariably fail on either 
one of two grounds. In some cases the connection 
between the sections is so slight that the result 
lacks unity. (Occasionally there is no connection 
in some of Buxtehude’s 


whatever, especially 
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In others the use of one subject for 


fugues. ) 
all the movements tends to monotony, despite the 


metamorphoses. It was left for Bach to apply 
the method in such a way as to obtain at once 
variety and unity—variety by three short sections 
of diverse character, unity in the total effect of one 
long and logical movement. The result isa type of 
fugue answering to none of the ordinary classifica- 
tions. It is sometimes called a triple fugue— 
incorrectly, because the subjects which open the 
three sections are not heard together. Prout says: 
‘In spite of its sounding like an Irish bull, 
the most accurate description of this fugue would 
be to call it “a double fugue, with three subjects.” ’ 
Or, if we wish to avoid the bull, we may savy that it 
consists of a double and single fugue, the first 
subject of the former being used as a counter- 
subject in the latter. Here is the formula: 

A, 

B. 

B and A combined. 

i 

C and A combined. 

The feeling of unity that results from this 
unusual scheme is remarkable, seeing that A ir 
its combination with B and C undergoes such 
rhythmical changes and is opposed by such 
animated matter that it might easily pass unob- 
served by a listener unaware of its presence. 
Perhaps the secret of the Fugue’s success is to 
be found chiefly in its splendid growth from the 
broad, calm opening through the quaver middle 
section for manuals only to the five-voiced third 
section, with its increase of animation and rhythmic 
intensity and its splendid pedal part. Is there a 
finer pedal entry in all Bach (or anywhere else) 
than the final one ? 
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Even on a small organ the A flat is fine ; on ap 
organ with a big pedal it is tremendous. Thijs 


closing entry of the main theme clinches the whole 
lengthy argument in the most convincing way. 
Subjects B and C have made such brilliant play 
that A, with its simple gravity, has been almost 
pushed aside. Now it sails grandly in, with g 
’ By your leave, there! JZ am the real god in the 
machine!’ Mr. Heathcote Statham, in the book 
already quoted in these articles, says that one of 
our old musicians (Dr. Crotch ?) remarked of this 
pedal entry of the subject that it sounded ‘as if jt 
ought to be fired off with cannon’ Berlioz, ye 
know, hated organ fugues. ‘St. Anne’s,’ registered 
on Crotch’s sound lines, would probably have 
converted him. For normal people the registration 
of the Fugue almost settles itself. The opening 
calls for diapason tone, the middle section is well 
suited to the full Swell most players use for it, and 
the final portion is just as naturally an affair for full 
organ, with the Great reeds reserved for the closing 
bars. 

In the three works remaining for consideration 
in this chapter the preludes have so much in 
common with their respective fugues, not only in 
their lofty spirit and consummate workmanship, but 
also in some of the thematic details, that, putting it 
colloquially, we may say they were made for one 
another—which, as we have seen, some other 
preludes and fugues certainly were not. 

The qualities we missed in the E flat Prelude— 
continuity and growth—are present in the E minor 
Prelude toa degree remarkable even in Bach at his 
best. The various subjects are so connected that 
they appear and reappear almost without our 
noting the point of transition. Revelling in its 
nobly sustained flow, one wonders at the average 
classical sonata movement, with its pull-up, padding, 
and circumstantial ushering in of the second subject, 
being regarded as an advance on the form of such 
a piece as this. The student of composition will 
do well to note that there are few cadences in this 
movement, and that all have their cadential effect 
neutralised by being made points of departure for 
fresh or recapitulated material, so that the music 
never sticks. This uninterrupted march of the 
music is one of the signs by which we may know 
the mature Bach. If we want to see how even he 
had to learn this lesson, we may turn to the early 
double fugue in C minor (x., 230) wherein the 
cadences are not only numerous, but aggressive as 
well, nothing being done to tone down their effect 
of finality. 

Perhaps some day a fascinating book will be 
written showing what great composers have done 
with such material as the scale, the arpeggio of 
the common chord, and such unconsidered trifles 
as leaps of a fourth, octave skips, &c. ‘The author 
of such a book will find in this Prelude an 
outstanding example of the scale zx exce/s’s. In 
the Dorian ‘Toccata and the G minor Fantasia 
Bach gives the pedals a scale so lengthy that, the 
limits of the keyboard being reached, it harks 
back for a series of fresh starts. In the E minor 
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Prelude he gives us an even finer example of the | 
extended use of a scale—a passage so far-reaching | 
and spacious as to make both the keyboard and | 
the human ear seem puny. One chafes at their | 
restrictions and wants the scale to go travelling| 
down, saying its say in one vast stretch, and} 
plumbing depths that no ear has yet reached. | 
This sense of bigness prevails throughout the | 
movement. Nosubtleties in registration are called | 
for. The main point is to avoid too continuous | 
a piling of heavy tone on music that is already so | 
weighty in itself. A few too many seconds of full | 
organ are likely to make the work oppressive | 
instead of impressive. This magnificent Prelude | 
should be heard more frequently as a separate 
movement. ‘The Fugue is so long that the two 
pieces can rarely be played together, with the 
result that as a rule the Fugue is taken and the 
Prelude left. 

Fugue subjects with rocking motion have always 
been fairly common, e.g., that of the D minor 
(Toccata), C major (Toccata), G major (Prelude in 
3-2), but the motion is usually oblique. The 
subject of the E minor Fugue works outwards by 
contrary motion from a single note to an octave, 
the result suggesting a wedge, to ear as well as eye: 


a | 


| A-B-A construction. 














As the second half is a mere return, by 
conventional means, to the tonic, the main interest | 
of the subject is harmonic, with the augmented 
sixth as the chief point. But as Bach knew-—what 
too many modern composers do not—that a/ 
harmonic high-light is a poor thing to lean on, 
he gives us one of his finest counter-subjects to 
make un for the theme’s melodic weakness : 








Pirro goes so far as to say that the subject| 
proper counts for little in this Fugue; ‘It| 
is a mere pretext for a_ singularly pathetic | 
counter-subject, which assumes the importance | 
of a symphonic theme freely _ treated.’ *| 
And it is a fact that the subject gives rise to no| 
development, all the free matter in the fugal| 
portion of the work being derived from the| 
counter-subject. At first sight the expression “all | 
the fugal portion’ seems absurd when used in | 
connection with a fugue. But this example is far | 
from being a fugue in the accepted sense of the | 
term. What business has a fugue with a long! 
middle section, the irrelevance of which is only | 
accentuated by the haling in of the subject from | 


** L’Orgue de Jean-Sébastien Bach,’ p. 104. 


|effective, must be preceded by a 


| should surely te modified 
| 


time to time? Parry regards this section as a 
problem, and suggests that Bach began it with the 
intention of providing some relief from the striking 
theme, and that, being pleased with the effect of 
the subject thrown up at intervals against the 
decorative passages, he followed up the idea at 
greater length than he originally intended. 
Certainly the proportions of the Fugue are wrong, 
the opening expository section being only fifty-nine 
bars in length, and the free middle part about 
a hundred and twenty. As the final portion is 
an exact repetition of the first, the actual fugal 
treatment of the subject is barely one-half of the 
whole work. Parry looks on this da capo as a 


| good method of consolidating a movement that 
|had become too loose. 


But Bach had used the 
method before, in cases where there was no need 
for tightening up the music, z.e., the middle-period 
C minor Fugue (III., 79) and the fine Fugue that 
forms the /iva/e of the second Trio-sonata.” (In 
the latter the repetition is less marked, owing to the 
two manual voices being transposed.) Clearly Bach 
felt that although in a normal fugue the interest 
should be cumulative, mere repetition being 
contrary to the spirit of the form, yet something 
might be done on the lines of the aria, with its 
Here surely is the explanation 
A da capo, to be 
considerable 
stretch having little or no connection with the 
main subject, and it is worth noting that in 
the three organ fugues wherein Bach’ has used 
the device the middle section is unusually free. 

It was said above that in these latest works of 
Bach the preludes seem at times to have a textual 
as well as a spiritual connection with their fugues. 
In the case of the E minor pair, we find both 
equally powerful in a somewhat harsh way, and in 
both long-spun scale-passages are a prominent 
feature. The middle section of the Fugue has 


of the free middle section. 


|much of the character of an improvisation, the 


subject appearing from time to time in a way that 
suggests the player’s saying, ‘ Here it is! I haven't 
forgotten it, despite my going so far afield.’ As 


|to registration, the possibilities are too numerous 
/to discuss. 
| . . e ° A 
urging is that the first and third sections should 


The one point that perhaps needs 


not be treated in the same way. Plain diapason 
tone for the first, and full organ for the third, 
will modify the efiect of the repetition. ‘The 
middle section gives an opportunity for some fiery 
use of the full swell. Despite its discursiveness 
and its unduly large proportion of free matter, 
this Fugue is a worthy pendant to the Prelude. 
The two pieces, with their huge design and 
elemental strength, make up one of the most 


| stupendous things in music. 


In the C major Prelude and Fugue (vii.) the 
atmosphere is one of unbroken serenity. Only at 


the end of each—note, again, a point in common 
-—does Bach interrupt the genial and thoughtful 





® In view of this fact, the note in the preface to the Novello Edition 
The da capo in the E minor Fugue is #ot 


* unique among Bach's organ fugues.’ 
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flow by a series of detached chords, like impatient 
The Prelude is one of his happiest 
works, full of the mellow simplicity belonging to 
The harmonic scheme is largely 
based on the common chord, and the liberal use 
thirds and sixths gives a pastoral 
lhe other chief constituent is a leaping | 
figure, delivered usually by the 


ejaculations. 
wise old age. 


of passages in 
flavour. 
common-chord 
pedals with something of the effect of an ostinazo. 


Was this movement written during Christmas or 


The pastoral idiom suggests it, 
a remarkabie similarity 


Epiphany-tide ? 
and there is, moreover, 
between the 
Epiphany cantata, 
come.’ 

Like many other organ pieces of Bach, the 
C major Prelude may be played loud!y or quietly 
with equally good effect. ‘The only passages that 
call for at least a fair amount of power are the 
detached chords in the last page and the emphatic 
octaves of the closing bars. But, loud or soft, the 
music demands all neatness and a full 
perception of its beautiful springing rhythm. 

he Fugue is one of the most closely-knit of all 
Bach’s works. ‘The subject is extraordinarily terse 
(one bar of 4-4 time is big enough to hold it), but, 
short as it is, it plays a part in almost every one of 
the seventy bars that make up the fugue, Perhaps 
the result of this intensive working is “musician’s 
music’; nevertheless, dull must be the lay ear that 
is not impressed when the pedals, silent during the 
first forty-eight bars, come on the scene with an 
version of the — subject. Most 
composers—perhaps Bach himself in his earlier 
days—wouid have been content to give this entry a 
more or less free background. But Bach, instead 
of relaxing the tension, increases it by making the 
three manual parts a s/re//o by inversion. Later 
he varies the process by giving the pedals two 
more augmented statements of the subject, this 
time inverted, accompanied by fragments of the 
theme right side up. Yet another s/re/fo takes 
place over the tonic pedal at the end. The Fugue 
is a remarkably fine specimen of a ricercare. 

A doubtful point in the matter of text is in bars 
4 and 5 on page 166: 


* The of Sheba shall 


Sages 


above 


augmented 
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The Peters edition omits the optional flats ; 
Augener gives the first only. ‘The unsatisfactory 
effect of the left-hand part (with or without the 
second of the suggested flats) must be admitted: 
nor does it improve on acquaintance. Probably 
the solution is to be found by flattening all the 
three E’s in the left-hand part, in which case the 


Prelude and the first chorus of the 


—_ 
E natural in the right hand comes out with fine 
bright effect. Against this we have the fact that the 
preceding and following bars are unmistakably jp 
C major, so that it is almost certain that the E fla 
got in by mistake. After all, the A flat must no 
be taken to imply a modulation to C minor. The 
use side by side of the minor sixth and the major 
third: 





Ex. 8 4 


has long been a convention, especially in the final 
cadences of organ music. In Ex. 7, therefore, w 
may be sure that there should be either three £ 
flats in the tenor, or none at all—with a strong bias 
in favour of the latter version. ‘Two interesting 
melodic features are the British Grenadiers 
cadence at the seventh bar before the end, and the 
the I 


anticipation of * Meistersinger’ Overture by 


the subject: 





best suited by broad 


Fugue is 
playing, with good diapason tone, and an ample 
pedal organ for the final section. 

One likes to think, with Parry, that the B minor 
Prelude and Fugue (vii.) may have been Bach's 


This masterly 


last work of that type. Certainly his activities i1 
the field of large organ works could not be more 
| fitly rounded off than by this noble example. No 
other Prelude approaches the B tninor in expressive 
quality, or surpasses it in beauty of texture and 
harmony. If we want to see at a glance Bach's 
development as an organ composer, we cannot do 
better than compare this movement with the 
Prelude in A minor that precedes it in Book VII 
The latter is quite a good specimen of Bach's 
preludes, and its alternation of ornamental passages 
and more solid material is an effective, though 
conventional, method of leading up to so stricta 
form as a fugue. There was sound reason in the 
early organ composers’ preparing the hearer for the 
rigours of a fugue by giving him a few moments of 
rhapsodical flourishings. What was beyond them- 
and beyond Bach until his later-middle period— 
was the writing of an introductory movement which 
should provide contrast to the fugue, without being 
less well knit or less able to claim consideration for 
its intrinsic value as music. In the B minor the 
ornamentation is profuse, but there is not a bar 
that does not play an important part in _ the 
structure. In the A minor Prelude we may remove 
several groups of bars without doing more than 
shortening the piece, or we may exchange some 
of its material with that of other movements of 
the type with no loss. ‘Take away a bar of the 
B minor and the edifice comes to the ground. 
The writing for the pedals is of special interest, 
‘its melodic passages being suggestive of strings, 
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and its octave leaps 


during the pedal-points| of the need for dodging down for fresh starts in 
heightening the effect of the chain of discords.| order to keep the octaves within the compass of 


This is perhaps the finest pedal point in all organ| the pedal board, and it kills all the fine manual 


music, 
interest melodic, harmonic, and rhythmic : 




















elaborate 


itself 
registration, though it is hardly less effective with 


The movement lends to very 


a straightforward scheme. On an organ with 
plenty of accessories one may well treat it as a 
piece of chamber music, or as a series of gradually 
developed climaxes, always provided that the flow 
of the music is unbroken. 

The Fugue sticks to its text almost as closely as 
did the major. Like that fugue it has a very 
short and simple subject—merely an ornamental 
version of the series of notes that have served 
generations of pianists as a five-finger exercise : 


Ex, 11. 








The movement falls naturally into three sections 
—a group of entries, a freer portion for manuals 
only, and a final section with the interest heightened 
by some fresh material, including a new counter- 
subject. 

The interest declines a little the middle 
portion, but only for a few bars. The two last 
pages are magnificent. The fresh counter-subject 
—a kind of frank gesture—adds a pointed | 
thythmical element at a moment when the long-| 
continued semiquaver motion might have become | 
monotonous. 
consecutive statements of the subject 
pedals, rolling up the keyboard from 
minor, through B minor, to E minor, and opening 
the way for a final entry by the treble, during 
which the bass emphatically delivers the new 
counter-subject. 

The three-fold pedal statement of the subject is 
sometimes played in octaves. ‘This method. of 
course, 
splendour of the passage, but it has two defects. 


in 





by 


because it contains so many elements of | polyphony except the top part. 
| passage is best left simple. 


-| long flight, 


On the whole the 


Which is the finest of Bach’s organ works 
|in this form? We shall differ on the point, but 
there will be agreement as to the B minor 
| being second to none. From the first note of 
the Prelude to the cadence of the Fugue is a 
but the level of inspiration remains 
high and steady throughout Many a popular 
symphony says less at far greater length. Rarely 


a: do we find music for any medium expressing so 


much thought and emotion with so complete a 
freedom from rhetoric. 


NEW LIGHT ON EARLY TUDOR 
COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XVII.—THOMAS KNIGHT 


In the course of an interesting article on ‘ The 
Early Harmonized Chants of the Church of England,’ 
by Mr. Royle Shore (J/ustcal Times, September, 
October, and November, 1912), the statement is 
made that ‘nothing is apparently known of Whytbroke 
and Knight,’ whose settings of the Evening Canticles 
were published by John Day in his ‘Ceraine Notes’ 

1560). This statement merely echoes the informa- 
tion to be found in most works of reference, and 
although Knight’s compositions are known to students 
of the Tudor period, no memoir of him has previously 
appeared. Not even his Christian name has been 
determined, and, as a fact, his beautiful Magnificat 
has recently been published merely with the surname 
‘Knight,’ as a Nunc dimittis. 


The late Dr. Jebb, in his interesting Catalogue of 
the Peterhouse musical MSS., published in the 


Evclesiologist (vol. xx., 1859), called attention to the 
compositions by Knight, but was unable to differentiate 
between Robert Knight and Thomas Knight. As will 
be seen later on, it is a mistake to suppose that 
Thomas Knight lived as late as 1559, and, so far as 
can be ascertained, all his creative work may safely 
be assigned to the second quarter of the 16th century. 
As to his relationship with Robert Knight, whose 
Latin Motet for five voices, ‘Propterea mestum,’ is 


|in the musical library of Peterhouse (Cambridge), | 


Instead of a sfretfo we have three | 
the | 
F sharp 


| texts, and, as a matter of fact, 


have not been able to trace any connection, though 
probably they were contemporary. 

In the previous article | have shown that William 
| Whytbroke’s period of creative activity was between 
but Thomas Knight was 


the years 1525 and 1535; 
of slightly later date, probably between 1530 and 


1540. The appearance of his Magnificat in Day’s 
‘Certaine Notes’ (1560) has been regarded as a 
proof that Thomas Knight was still alive at that 
date (1560); yet, has been shown previously, 
many of the settings in this rare collection were 
merely English adaptations of the original Latin 
his name is included 


as 


in Day’s publication of 1565. 
Without further prelude we may proc eed to give 


adds emphasis and increases the rolling | some definite facts in the career of Thomas Knight. 


His date of birth and his early training have not been 


It reduces the mounting effect of the bass, because | placed on record, and we first meet with him in 1535 
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as organist and vicar-choral of Salisbury Cathedral. Hd Libitum 
One thing is certain, that in 1536, among the varied 
items of the Treasurer’s Accounts, there is a sum of By ‘FESTE’ 
6s. 8d. entered as paid to Thomas Knight for a — 
quarter’s salary as organist. The next entry runs as The rationale of applause has long been , 
. . . . y — . a 


follows : ‘Paid Thos. Knyght for playing the Organ, 
his salary for the quarter, 6s. 8d.’ This would be 
at the munificent rate of £1 6s. 8d. a year! Yet, as 
is well known, this yearly salary would be equal 
to about £20 a year of our present computation. 
However, it is only fair to point out that this yearly 
stipend was only a sort of bonus given to Knight in 
iddition to his salary as vicar-choral. Asa matter of 
fact, there was not then—nor for some years later- 
any recognized organist as such, as the vicars-choral 
had been take their turn in 
playing the organ, receiving a certain honorarium. 

rhe next definite item of information concerning 
Thomas Knight is in 1539, in which year he received 
a honorarium for acting as organist during Whit- 
week. The wording of the entry from the Treasurer’s 
Accounts is sufficiently definite: ‘Thos. Knyght for 
playing the Organ in the week of Pentecost, 2s.’ 
Thus we are tolerably certain in describing Knight 
as vicar-choral and acting-organist of Salisbury 
Cathedral * 1535 to 1540, and probably till 
1545. 

Strange to say, the earliest name on the list of 
official organists of Salisbury Cathedral in Mr. 
John E. West’s valuable book, ‘ Cathedral Organists,’ 
is that of John Farrant, in 1598; but it may be noted 
that Richard Fuller had been organist from 1595 to 
1598. No doubt lay-clerks acted as organists up to 
or about the year 1590. 

Nicholas Shaxton, who had been schismatic Bishop 
of Salisbury from 1535 to 1538, fell into disgrace, 
but was pardoned by the King on July 13, 1546, 
having recanted his errors and dismissed his wife. 
It is not known whether Thomas Knight continued 
at Salisbury after the year 1540, but I have found no 
further mention of his name. The Pope appointed 
Cardinal Contarini as Bishop on July 23, 1539, but 
/ Capon, held 


long accustomed to 


trom 


the King’s nominee, John Salcot, a/fas 
the temporalities till 1554. 

I am strongly of opinion that the Thomas Knight 
who was granted an annuity out of the dissolved 
monastery of Spalding in 1543. may be identified 
as the composer of that name. He is still credited 
as an annuitant of the said monastery in the accounts 


of 15{%, as appears from the ‘Calendar of Letters 
and Il’apers of Henry VIII.’ (vol. xxi., Part 2, 
Pp. 443). 

With this entry of .1542 Thomas Knight dis- 


appears from history, although further research may 
bring to light other biographical data concerning him. 
It is gratifying to add that Mr. Royle Shore has 
popularised Knight’s beautiful Magnificat in his 





adapted version, issued as No. 898 of Novello’s 
Parish Choir Book. 

’ Dur ng t period ‘Sir’ Beckwith also acted as organist, and 

ed 2f /. for playing the organ for the whole year 

The Kingston String (Quartet, which consists of Miss 
Yvonne Mont-Clar, Mr. Oakley Parrott, Mr. Bernard 
Dudding and Mr. Francis Hill, is proceeding with its 
task of inducing a love of chamber music among its 
neghbours A large audience atten/led its most recent 
mecert, to hear Mozart’s (uartet, No. 13, in D minor, 
the Variations from Haydn’s (Juartet, Op. 76, and the 
Schumann Pianoforte (Juintet. The pianist was Mr. B. J. 


Ilarrison., 


constantly recurring topic. Until very recent times 


its discussion seemed profitless, because after 4 
handful of critics and others had decided tha 
applause at certain moments—e.g., between the 


movements of a work or during an oratorio—y, 
objectionable, the public came along and smote thei; 
hands together and beat the carpet with their feet as 
if the decisions of critics were not among the things 
that mattered. The subject has cropped up agaiy 
lately, owing to an article in the Performer (the 
organ of the Variety Artists’ Federation) lamenting 
that the patrons of the theatre are less lavish of 
applause than they were a few years ago : 

* Applause always has been the measure by which 
the performers gauge the value placed on their work by 
the public’ [says the /%former] ‘and so it comes about 
that many artists, particularly those blessed—or cursed 

with sensitive natures, feel keenly this lack of 
appreciation on the part of the public.’ 


? 


The ‘pictures’ are held responsible for this, as 
for most other things that go wrong nowadays, 
Naturally people see little reason in applauding the 
performance of an actor who is probably thousands 
of miles away. ‘The most they feel called on to do 
is to show appreciation of the picture as a whole by 
a mild demonstration at its close. Whether this 
comparative absence of applause at the cinema is 
responsible for waning enthusiasm at performances 
elsewhere is a point that can hardly be settled unti 
the test of time has been applied a little longer. 
Meanwhile we musicians are interested in_ the 
subject, because we have lately seen in our concert- 
rooms unmistakable signs that the public attitude is 
rapidly changing. A few years ago it seemed 
hopeless to suggest that the various movements of a 
suite or symphony (especially in cases where the 
movements were connected thematically) should be 
played without interruption. In vain did conductors 
hold forth a silencing hand. In vain did such 
superior folk as you and | add to the noise bya 
pained The same thing happened at 
performances of oratorio. Programmes often con- 
tained a request that no applause should be given 
during the progress of the work, but the appeal was 
fruitless. And yet to-day you may sometimes see a 
Queen’s Hall audience easily keeping its demonstra- 
tion until the end of a long work, or even until the 
close of the evening. We had a striking example of 
the latter case at the L.S.O. concert on April 4, 
when, save for a brief moment, the B_ minor 
Mass was allowed to go its way from beginning to 
end without disturbing noises from the audience. 
The exception was at the end of the opening chorus, 
when a few people put their hands up ready for 
business, and one or two palms actually met, but a 
determined protest from their neighbours applied the 
closure with a promptitude and completeness that 
would have been impossible a few years ago. So we 
really are getting on, for the programme on this 
occasion bore no request for silence. 

Now if a longish and noisy break is out of place 
between the movements of a work it is hardly less 
so between the items of a programme. For the 
component parts of a well-built programme are not 
where they are by mere chance. They were put there 


‘sssh!’ 


| by a skilful designer, in the one order calculated to 
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pring out most fully the beauty of each. Sometimes 
this result is obtained by contrast, sometimes by one 
tem carrying on and developing the impression made 
by its predecessor. Occasionally we find a group of 
short pieces that can make their full effect only when 
performers (and hearers) treat them as one work. 
More than a moment’s gap between the numbers 

especially if the gap be damaged by a handclap 
and a hush—breaks the spell. The more educated 
of our audiences are beginning to see this, and a 
conductor who remains posed for action at the end of 
a piece can count on being allowed to proceed 
without interruption. Thus, at Queen’s Hall a few 
weeks ago, when the L.S.O. gave the first performance 
of Gerrard Williams’ ‘Pot-Pourri,’ a set of ten 
miniatures, all but a few of the audience realised at 
once that the pieces were like beads on a chain; a 
hullabaloo after any one of them, and the string is cut. 
And this very day as ever is, I have heard the Oriana 
Choir sing a set of Holst’s ‘Rig Veda’ Hymns with 
no sound from the audience until the group was 
finished. Clearly the time is not far distant when 
it will be an established rule that applause shall 
be given only at (a) the end of a group of pieces, 
a suite or symphony, (4) at the interval, or (c) at the 
close of the concert when the programme consists 
of a long choral work with Biblical or liturgical text. 








At present tradition counts for much. As we have 
seen, Queen’s Hall is rapidly establishing a tradition 
of restricted applause, whereas at the Albert Hall it 
seems impossible to make the audience realise that 
after such items as ‘ He was despised’ or ‘ He trusted 
in God’ applause makes sensitive people writhe. | 
know a good handful of folk who avoid Royal Choral 
Society performances of oratorio because they know 
that such edification as the music gives them will be 
negatived by the jarring sounds of enthusiasm 
expressed in the wrong way and at the wrong time. 
A section of the public badly needs educating in 
this matter. Surely a firm attitude on the part of 
conductors and soloists would put things right in a 
few months. | 

There are occasions too when an audience looks 
for some kind of direction. For example, it is 
generally understood that when a funeral march is 
played 7 memoriam there should be no applause. 
But how when the musical tribute is not a recognized 
funeral march? The audience were caught in two 
minds the other evening when the L.S.O. began its 
programme with an Elegy by W. H. Reed, played in 
memory of the Orchestra’s chairman, who had died 
during the previous week. The Elegy was 
announced as an /#” memoriam piece, and was 
printed on the programme in such a way as to 
show it was outside the regular scheme. At its 
close most of us kept quiet from an_ instinctive 
feeling that applause in the circumstance would 
be as offensive as it would be after a vote of 
condolence at a meeting. The minority app!auded 
because they had a similarly instinctive feeling 
that Mr. Reed would think his expressive little 
piece had failed unless it was succeeded by a 
horrid noise of smacks and thumps. The result 
of this division of views was applause so_half- 
hearted that a composer who didn’t know the real | 
reason for it would conclude the audience was 
praising his music with unusually faint damns. Our | 
annotated programmes give audiences all sorts of 
unnecessary information concerning the music they 


are about to hear. (Isn’t it high time, by the way, we | 


gave up wasting money on pages of notes about such 
hackneyed works as the C minor Symphony and 
Overtures of Beethoven, for example?) A few 
homely hints on the audience’s share in the 
proceedings would be a useful departure. Here are 
a few Hints to Hearers for a start : 


1.) As you are not allowed to enter the Hall 
during the progress of an item, you cannot very 
well make yourself a nuisance when you arrive. 
But you can and frequently do when you depart. 
No one blames you for being unable to wait 
until the end of the concert. But you put your- 
self in the wrong if you choose to disturb your 
neighbours a few minutes after a piece has 
begun. You should get a move on a bit earlier. 
It is astounding how inconsiderate people are in 
this matter. Once upon a time I was ata prize- 
giving concert ata large girls’ school, the function 
being further graced by the presence of the 
Lord Mayor of London and Sheriffs, His 
Lordship, having bestowed the prizes, could not 
wait for the whole of the subsequent programme. 
That wouldn’t have mattered if he had gone 
out during one of the longish intervals. But 
when hedid go, he waited until a nervous damsel 
had taken up her position on the platform to 
sing. He and his then rose, and made their 
way with due pomp and circ. down the hall. 
No; nobody said or threw anything, but some 
of us thought a lot, and the young singer 
had a delightful five minutes on the platform, 
trying to recollect the tips she had been given as 
to the overcoming of stage-fright. 


2.) Applause after a piece of music per- 
formed #2 memoriam is a_ gross blunder. 
Properly speaking it is almost as bad manners 
to remain seated. But such cases frequently 
take five whole minutes to get through, and we 
can hardly expect you to stand for so long a 
time, can we? You may be tired from having 
stood outside a theatre for several hours the day 
before. Besides, he’s dead anyhow, and your 
standing up won’t help him, will it? So remain 
seated, and above all go on resting when the 
piece is over. The moment the last chord is 
sounded see that your arms are hanging loosely, 
with the hands resting lightly on the lap—your 
own, as a rule. Remain thus until the next 
piece has started. 


3.) Get rid of the idea that applause is a 
reliable gauge of the value of a piece of music 
or its performance. Very often it is merely a 
proof that the audience has been diddled. A 
work dull on the whole but ending brilliantly will 
always evoke far more approval than it deserves, 
or even than the applauders honestly feel. Many 
an orchestral piece has been saved by its lively 
Coda—an equivalent to a singer’s final top note, 
which, as we know, is able to blot out all the 
previous faults and leave a balance on the right 
side. On the other hand, some of the finest 
things in music end in such a way that if you 
have really grasped the work the last thing 
you will want to do will be to make a noise. 
Our habit of estimating the success of a com- 
position by its crop of applause, recalls, encores, 
bouquets, and laurel wreaths is hopelessly 
wrong. It encourages all the vices that are 
comprehended in the word *top-note-ism,’ and it 
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is largely responsible for the twin curses of the 
concert-room—showmanship and swank. 

3.) Don’t worship the soloist. He or she 
especially she—rarely deserves it. When the 
ninth Symphony is performed don’t be led 
astray by the fact that just before the choral 
section begins the proceedings are held up and 
the firmament stands still while the conductor 
goes off and returns with the soloists, the tenor 
and bass handing on the soprano and contralto, 
and the four lapping up the anticipatory 
applause as they come on. Don’t be led astray, 
I repeat. They really matter less than the 
chorus, and very much less than the orchestra. 
The latter body contains many men who are 
finer all-round musicians than the soloists, 
though nobody throws them bouquets, and their 
fee is small. Indeed, as a certain balance-sheet 
has lately shown us, their pay is sometimes mere 
honour and glory—a poor aid to the domestic 
budget in these hard times. If all the applause 
went to the orchestra it would be better bestowed 
than it usually is at present. I was thinking 
about this at Queen’s Hall the other night when a 
certain threadbare Symphony failed to keep me 
awake. (Never mind tbe composer’s name ; at 
the first whiff of /ese majyesté 1 can see Mr. 
Ashton unsheathing his pen and looking round 
for a twopenny stamp.) ... It wanted but five 
minutes to eight. The conductor sat on the 
floor of his rostrum, unnoticed save by a few of 
his personal friends in the stalls. A stir among 
the audience, and the orchestra streamed in from 
four entrances, gracefully acknowledging the 
hearty roar of welcome from the audience. 
Having settled themselves, the leader, reaching 
forward with his bow, stirred up the conductor, 
and the concert began. . .. At the close of a 
magnificent performance the players had to rise 
again and again in response to the enthusiasm 
of the packed hall. After they had, for 
the seventh time, bowed to S&S, S.E,, 
S.W., and W., they waved the conductor 
to his feet, saying, as plainly as action could 
say, ‘Mostly to us be the praise, of course, but 
not solely lo this good fellow also let at least 
one laurel leaf be cast. He gave us a splendid 
push-off, and answered every call we made on 
him afterwards. Of all the conductors who beat 
under us he alone seems to be able to suppress 
his personality entirely. We play upon him as 
upon a splendid instrument .. .2. Then I woke 
up, just in time to see the scene acted in real 
life, with the characters changing parts. 

4.) Don’t press for encores. Extra items 
are rarely demanded by the majority of an 
audience, and it is one of the absurdities of the 
concert-room that a hundred insistent and noisy 
people can get their way at the expense of the 
nine hundred who want to go on with the 
programme but have no means of saying so 
short of committing a breach of the peace. 
Sometimes, however, the hundred are badly 
dished. When Siloti played the ‘ Totentanz’ a 
few months ago the audience was enthusiastic 
about his playing, and many of you kept on 
expressing your enthusiasm for such a long time 
that Siloti evidently thought you wanted to hear 
the work again. You didn’t, of course. You 
wanted just one little solo. However, it is 
sometimes wholesome for us to get not what we 





— ee, 


want but what we deserve, and Siloti gave you 
what you deserved by repeating four-fifths of the 
work that most of us consider to be one of the 
weakest as well as one of the longest Lizst ever 
wrote. A glance at the faces of the audience 
during the repetition showed that they had got 
more—a great deal more—than they had 
bargained for. 1 cheered myself during the 
ordeal by reflecting that a few such contretemps 
would make people afraid to applaud for longer 
than a few seconds. 

(5.) If you don’t like a work or its performance, 
don’t applaud. On the Continent, where concert- 
goers are a wild and savage race, disapproval 
is shown by various contemptuous noises 
corresponding to what variety theatre audiences 
in this country poetically call ‘the bird. In 
America, where a leaven of the population is 
comparatively civilized, I understand that those 
who don’t like a work quietly leave the hall. 
Here, kindheartedness has become so over- 
developed as to be little better than a vice, with 
the result that we do the cause of music a 
disservice by lavish and indiscriminate approval. 
When your tradesman sends you an article that 
doesn’t come up to sample, you don’t dissemble 
out of consideration for his feelings. You don't 
even remain silent: you protest. If he repeats 
the fault, you find another tradesman. _Is there 
any reason why we should discard our sense of 
values when we go to aconcert? Or is music so 
unimportant that we can afford to be indifferent 
as to whether the good or the bad gets the bigger 
show? As life is not long enough to give usa 
chance of hearing all the good things, we 
should be so relentless in our weeding-out 
process that only a negligible quantity of poor 
stuff remains in the repertory. 

Finally, is there not a lesson to be learned fron 
the cinema? As we have seen, there is very little 
applause at such entertainments. How then cana 
cinema manager judge as to what pleases his 
patrons? There are two tests, both far more trust 
worthy than applause. A manager who sees his 
audience coming regularly to his show, and intent 
and’ absorbed when there, knows he has found the 
stuff to give ’°em. He can afford to snap his fingers 
at your hand-clapping, foot-stamping, and encoring. 
When /zs patrons want an encore they come along 
next night and pay for it. 


Music in the forcign Press 


[We have arranged for Mr. M.-D. Calvocoressi te give, 
under this heading, a monthly résumé of articles of musical 
interest in the foreign press. —Eb., .J/. 7.) 


The first March number of the Musihdlatter des 
Anbruch is devoted to Barték and his works. It 
tells us that Barték, born on March 25, 1881, at 
Nagyszentmiklés, became at the age of ten a pupil 
of Laszlé Erkel, for pianoforte and harmony, and 
later of Prof. Stephan Thoman for pianoforte, and 
of Hans Koessler for composition. He diligently 
studied the works of Wagner and Liszt, but 
found little in them to suit his own purpose ; and it 
was Strauss’ ‘ Zarathustra,’ produced at Budapest in 
1902, that awakened his creative activities. Later 
he felt less fascinated by Strauss : 
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Studying Liszt afresh (especially less-popular works 


of his, such as ‘ Années de Pélerinage,’ * Ilarmonies 
poctiques et rcligieuses,’ *Faust’ Symphony, and 
‘Totentanz’) I at last discovered, beyond certain 


external features for which I had little sympathy, the 
the matter. I realised the composer’s true 
signif I discovered in him far greater genius 
than in Wagner or Strauss. 


crux ol 


ance, 


Bartok proceeds to describe how he met Kodaly, 

and how they both started to learn the lesson taught 
by Hungarian folk-music. The remainder is the 
story of his work and his efforts, narrated with the 
greatest simplicity. 
’ The other articles are: a free 
Cecil Gray’s essay, published in the Sackdut; a 
‘Letter to Bartdk,’ by Oscar Bie ; appreciations of 
his string quartets by Egon Wellesz, of his pianoforte 
pieces for children by Kodaly, and of his other 
works for pianotorte by F. Petyrek. 

A most useful number, which, with the article in 
the Revue .Wusicale (mentioned in last month’s 
issue) and the complete catalogue of Bartok’s works 
following it, will provide the would-be investigator 
with all the materials needed in addition to Bartdk’s 


translation of 


music. 


ERIK SATIE AND OTHERS 


In the same periodical (February 2, number), 
Guido Gatti praises Erik Satie’s ‘Socrate,’ whose 
very tendency to ‘monotony’ appears justified by 
the philosophical character of the work : 
may to follow 
variety, must for the 
) monochrome 


Colours and feelings, which seem 
another in kaleidoscopic 
blend into an 


whole. . . . 


one 


philosopher almost 


The writer concludes : 
One might call Debussy the poet of small fa+/eaz. 
de genre ; \yut one cannot help finding in Satie’s music 
—and most especially in *Socrate’—the reflection of a 
wide, universal life. and the simplicity of the true 
philosopher. 
Max Broesike-Schoen has little good to say of 
Gustav Mraczek’s lyric-drama, ‘Ikdar,’ successfully 


produced at Dresden. R. St. Hoffmann declares 
that various works by Ignaz Herbst, given at 
Vienna, the composer conducting, have left him 


an impression of ‘ monstrous inadequacy.’ 


RAVEL’S ‘GASPARD DE LA NUIT’ 

In // Pianoforte (Turin, January and March), Luigi 
Perrachio studies in detail the structure and the 
poetical content of ‘Gaspard de la Nuit,’ but without 
either superfluity of comment or hyperbole in the 
expression of the praise he metes out to that work. 

1 Pianofoerte is not entirely devoted to pianoforte 
music, ¢.¢., the article on ‘Ondine’ 
‘Gaspard de la Nuit’ 
essay on ‘Don Giovanni’ (unsigned). 

GREGORIAN MUSIC AND PALESTRINA 

In the Aivista Musicale Haliana, Augusto Guzzo 
defines the relationship between Palestrina’s and 
Gregorian music. Gregorian song, he writes, has 
no deliberate expressive purpose : it does not aim at 
expressing the soul of the period in which it was 
born, but zs that very soul. On the other hand, 
Palestrina’s music cannot be considered as a simple 
confession, a profession of faith: it is, first and 


foremost, the product of a conscious technique, 
gradually refined and directed towards deliberate 
But his idiom owes a great deal to 


expression. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


the first part of | 
is followed by an excellent | 





Gregorian elements. He was essentially balanced, 
with no tendency to lyricism; therefore we never 
find in his works rapt, ecstatic moments such 
as occur in Gregorian music. He is as genuine as 
he is serene ; and it would be a mistake to consider 
his elaborate technique as a sign of artificiality. 
ROMAIN ROLLAND AND METASTASIO 

In the same issue, the chapter on Metastasio as a 
precursor of Gluck in Romain Rolland’s ‘ Voyage 
musical au pays du passé’ is discussed by A. Della 
Corte, who questions the accuracy of Rolland’s 
conclusions. Letters written by Metastasio to 
Chastellux and to Saverio Mattei—which he himself 
communicated to Calzabigi in order to ensure their 
inclusion in his complete works—reveal a point of 
view which is not exactly that expressed in the letter 


to Hasse upon which Rolland’s conclusions are 
founded. Other letters reveal his partiality for 
Porpora, Vinci, Jomelli. To Brioschi he writes, in 


1750, protesting against the growing popularity of 
‘extravagance and of symphony in conjunction with 
the voice.’ In a letter of 1756, he describes Gluck 
as ‘marvellous, but mad.’ The writer’s conclusion is 
that Metastasio was neither a reformer nor a pre- 
cursor of Gluck. 


COMPOSERS AS CRITICS 


In Le Courrier Musical (Paris) a goodly array of 
French composers appear among the writers respon- 
sible for concert-notices. ‘The March issues alone 
show the signatures of Louis Aubert, Florent Schmitt, 
Paul le Flem, Darius Milhaud, Albert Bertelin, Louis 
Durey, Leon Moreau, and Gabriel Grovlez. Whoever 
has heard or read of the keen party rivalries that 
hardly any writer on modern French music fails to 
mention will naturally look forward to some excite- 
ment—but only to be disappointed. The accounts 
are unexceptionably sober. Florent Schmitt may, 
indeed, declare in unequivocal terms his lack of 
appreciation for Franck’s ‘ Djinns’; and Darius 
Milhaud reveal his tendencies (of which more here- 
after) by protesting against the indifference which 
conductors and concert organizers evince towards 
Albéric Magnard’s music ; but one would seek in 
vain for an echo of the quarrels, epic or petty, in 
and about which so much ink has been wasted. 

In the issue of March 1, Louis Vuillemin describes 
the precarious position of most composers, conductors, 
and organists in France. 

In Le Monde Musical (March) Charles Koechlin 
concludes a useful technical essay on passing-notes 
with a short survey of the ‘new polytonal counter- 
point’ which seems to be derived from Schénberg’s 
latest works. 

A ONE-MAN PERIODICAL 

In contrast with the aforementioned French 
periodicals (and indeed, I believe, with most musical 
journals), the daintily got-up, small but substantial 
Nouvelle Revue Musicale (Lyons) is essentially a 
one-man journal. The editor, Léon Vallas, an 
expert in pithy paragraphs, and deals equally well 
with information and with critical views in tabloid 
form. In the March issue, with reference to the 
question whether songs should be sung in a trans- 
lation, he boldly asserts that, given an audience 
incapable of understanding the original text, the 
worst translation is preferable to the original text. 
No mistranslation, he says, can be so great a treason 
as the singing of a text to an audience incapable of 
grasping its literary and dramatic purport. 
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THE ‘SIX’ 
In the Lyons Sa/ut Pudlic, Léon Vallas devotes an 
article to a group of young French composers whose 


activities, creative and other, have of late attracted 


some notice. They are Darius Milhaud, George 
Auric, Francis Poulenc, Louis Durey, Arthur 
Honegger, and Mlle. Germaine Tailleferre. The 


youthful reformers, we are told, believe in self- 
advertisement. One of their ‘stunts’ was to 
organize, in a bar, a jazz-band in which George 
Auric and Francis Poulenc stood prominent. 
Their chief object is to provoke a reaction against 
Debussy’s impressionistic methods and ideals. Apart 
from that, they have few features in common, 
although Poulenc and Milhaud are similar in one 
respect, viz., their fondness for clear-cut melody 
and brutal superimpositions of unrelated tonalities. 
Milhaud is particularly active, both as a composer 
and propagandist, appearing singer, pianist, 
violinist, conductor, and impresario. 


as 


In the February issue of the Revue Musicale, 
M. Paul Landormy describes the ‘ Six’ as aiming 
at a wholesale renovation of the vocabulary 


of music. Erik Satie is their ideal, we are told, and 
it is his example they wish to follow. Curiously 
enough, their alleged tenets are that music should be 
purely realistic (anything less realistic than Satie’s 
music can hardly be imagined) and essentially 
melodic, harmony counting for little or nothing. 
Polyphony should be reduced to very simple forms. 
Working-out, and combination of motives, are 
banned. 

M. Landormy proceeds to note that their latest 
innovation is to use ‘chords consisting of chords in 
superimposition, exactly as the usual chords consist of 
superimposed notes.’ He considers that the young 
artists in question do not appear to have discovered 
the rules of the new art-forms which they are trying 
to create. But he seems to admit that they may 
eventually discover these rules. 


M.-D. CALVOCORESSI. 


A BEETHOVEN BIOGRAPHY 

It is an odd circumstance that the best biography 
of Beethoven, though written in English, has so far 
been obtainable only in a German version. This 
book was the work of Alexander Wheelock Thayer, 
born at Boston, U.S.A., in 1817. Its publication in 
English was held to be impracticable, so it was 
translated German, and published in three 
volumes by Weber, of Berlin, in 1866-79. Two 
more volumes appeared later, compiled respectively 
by Drs. Deiters and Riemann from a mass of notes 
left by Thayer at his death in 1897. A revised 
edition of the whole appeared a few years ago, 
Riemann being responsible. 

From the article on Thayer in 
the following : 


The quantity of 


into 


‘Grove,’ we quote 


new letters and facts, and of 
rectifications of dates, contained in the book is very 
great. For the first time Beethoven’s life is placed on 
a solid basis of fact. At the same time Mr. Thayer 
was no slavish biographer. He viewed his hero from 
a perfectly independent point of and often 
criticised his caprice or harshness (as in the cases of 
Malzel and Johann Beethoven) very sharply. When 
the work is completed it will be a mine of accurate 
information, for all future students. 


With an English edition would 
- 


view, 


indispensable 


some condensations 


very welcome. 


is 
| It will be good news to musicians that such ap 
edition will shortly be available. 

Under the auspices of the Beethoven Associatio, 
of New York, Thayer’s biography is now to bg 
published in English, in an edition revised ang 
corrected by Henry Edward Krehbiel, the well-knowy 
critic and musical scholar of New York, from the 
original manuscript and other material entrusted to 
him by Mr. Thayer’s heirs, and used in the spiri 
and with the purpose indicated by the author befor 
his death. The English edition will be in thre 
volumes of about four hundred pages each, man 
appendices and reproduced documents that encumbe; 
the German text being omitted. 

The publication might have been delayed 
indefinitely but for the public spirit of the Beethoven 
Association, which in 1920—the hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of the composer’s birth—decided to 
devote the proceeds of their concerts to this object, 
The work will be issued in December of the 
present year, and the supply for this country and 
the Colonies (other than Canada) will be obtainable 
from Messrs. Novello. The price of the work will 
be £5 5s. but a limited number of copies wil 
be sold at the subscription rate of £3 139. 6d. 


FESTIVAL WEEK 
By ERIK 


AT 


BLOM 


BATH 


Unfortunately for the Glastonbury Players, their 
Festival at Bath coincided with the week that 
threatened to bring us a railway strike. Bath was, in 
consequence, unusually empty of visitors, and the per- 
formances were attended by rather scanty audiences, 
composed mainly, it seemed, of local inhabitants. 
The city’s delightful atmosphere of maintaining 
unspoiled the aspects of the watering-place of Queen 
Anne and the early Georges, gave way to a some- 
what parochial feeling as soon as one entered the 
Pump Room. But those who, like myself, strove to 
attune their minds to the performances by a walk 
through the old-fashioned and charmingly pseudo- 
classical streets and squares just before entering the 
little improvised theatre, must have felt how the 
ideal surroundings in which they took place enhanced 
the pleasure they would have been capable of giving 
in any case. There is no doubt that such 
associations did much to make one receptive, more 
particularly for the old music that was to be 
performed, and they are perhaps mainly responsible 
for the fact that I derived the greatest amount of 
pleasure from some old chamber music (I regret to 
have missed an excellently-arranged concert of old 
songs, madrigals, and virginal music), and from 
Purcell’s ‘Dido and A£neas.’ The latter is quite 
the best thing that the Glastonbury Players do, and 
it was delightful to imagine oneself to be witnessing 
a performance in the days of Beau Nash. Not that 
it was very easy to do this, for the production 
is rather too modern and too obviously inspired 
by the Russian ballet and Miss Margaret Morris. 
In spite of this, the performance of this wonderful 
work did not fall very short of perfection. Music, 
dance, and costumes, (there was no scenery) were 
admirably blended into one artistic whole, and the 
parts were excellently cast. The Dido of Miss 
Dorothy d’Orsay, a singer with a beautiful voice and 
the restrained grand manner of the true tragedienne, 
was a piece of work of sheer beauty, and she contrived 
to make the Death Scene almost unbearably poignant 
without any sort of hysterical display. She was, 
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of course, helped by the marvellous song, ‘When I 
am laid in earth,’ surely one of the noblest and 
most beautiful expressions of grief ever written. 
Miss d’Orsay was admirably seconded by Miss Gwen 
Ffrangcon-Davies as Belinda. Mr. Sheerman Hand 
as Eneas was not quite so successful, although he 
managed to keep within the picture. The Sorceress 
of Mr. Frederick Woodhouse, and the first Witch of 
Miss Irene Child—and, for that matter, the whole of 
the Witches’ chorus—were a sheer delight in their 
comic malignity. And what music they are given to 
sing! Those bold modulations in ‘ Destruction’s our 
delight,’ the extraordinary laughing ensemble and the 
lovely chorus with an echo effect, still delight us as 
they must have done those for whom they were 
unheard-of novelties, and the ‘ Echo Dance of the 
Furies,’ described in the libretto as ‘horrid music,’ 
still makes us feel how extremely modern it must 
have sounded once. As we listen to such things, 
which are thrown into relief now by a plaintive song, 
now by a graceful or a stately chorus, and again by a 
rollicking sailor’s song and dance, our wonder grows 
apace as we realise that a young man of twenty-two, 
with a little chamber opera written for a girls’ 
school, and with nothing but a string quintet and 
a harpsichord for accompaniment, should have 
found the means for writing one of the most truly 
dramatic and human operas the world has ever seen. 
And all this without any very material divergence 
from the lapidary style of his time, and in spite 
of the impediment of Nahum Tate’s often very 
pedestrian verses. Purcell’s secret lies in the 
marvellous way in which he welds recitative, aria, 
chorus, and dance into one continuous whole, and 
in his unfailing instinct for making the greatest 
dramatic moments coincide with the finest flow of 
his inspiration. His recitative, instead of being 
merely a bridge from one climax to another, is 
always an organic factor, and never lacks a distinct 
dramatic significance. Add to this a power of 
invention that is fertile in happy and original turns, 
and (for his time) extraordinary harmonic audacities, 
together with a sense of character and situation that 
is always transmuted into what seems the exact 
musical equivalent, and the work of.one of the most 
consummate masters stands revealed. 

The second important stage work in the scheme was 
Mr. Rutland Boughton’s ‘ The Immortal Hour,’ which, 
one regrets to say, did not quite come over the 
footlights. Perhaps the primitive stage was partly 
responsible, and certainly the fact that the work was 
given with pianoforte accompaniment—surely an 
unnecessary makeshift in a city that has an excellent 
orchestra! This dreamy Celtic music is so lovely 
that one would like to be able to enjoy it to the full 
in performance ; but the poetry of Fiona Macleod 
to which it is set is too elusive for the stage, and the 
music that fits it so well seems to evaporate before 
the material things of a theatrical production. Its 
tthereally delicate beauty seems to be continually 
marred by the dramatic necessities. Many of the 
things that seem so lovely in one’s study have a way 
of becoming merely dull and watery in performance. 
Throughout the evening the dramatic interest is 
tither absent for almost unendurably long periods, 
or where it emerges in patches it becomes artificial 
and forced. And all this in spite of an excellent 
performance. Miss Ffrangcon-Davies as Etain 
revealed herself as a great, sensitive artist, a 
true child of her father, and Mr. Arthur Jordan 
as Midir and Mr. Frederick Woodhouse as Dalua 

Cc 








were both good. Mr. Sheerman Hand was much 
more at his ease in the part of Eschaidh than in 
that of A=neas, but even here his acting, though 
very sound, seemed to be acquired rather than 
spontaneously felt. All the small parts were more 
than adequately filled, and a special word of praise 
must go to the admirable choir, who not only sing 
splendidly, but act exceedingly well, individually 
and in concert. The chorus of jeering spirits in 
the first Act is one of the best things one can imagine 
a chorus doing, both musically and _histrionically. 
The dancing—an important factor, as it seems to be 
in all the Glastonbury productions—is very compe- 
tently directed by Miss Penelope Spencer. 

Mr. Boughton’s little Choral Ballet, ‘The Moon 
Maiden,’ rather suffers from the same defects as 
‘The Immortal Hour,’ but having the advantage of 
being quite short, it is saved from making a similar 
impression. Another work of the Choral Ballet 
type, ‘Music comes,’ by Mr. P. Napier Miles, struck 
me as being superficially charming in an amateurish 
sort of way. The music ambles amiably from one 
idea to another without attaining to unity, and its 
lack of real individuality leaves no definite impression 
behind, save that of having been vaguely pleasing. 

A concert of English chamber music, described as 
ranging from the 17th to the 2oth century, was not in 
reality representative of the whole period, unless one 
took the gap in the programme to illustrate a 
corresponding hiatus in the musical history of this 
country. The first part contained Purcell’s ‘ Golden 
Sonata’ and a Violin Sonata by Eccles, while in the 
second the modern school came off none too well 
with Parry’s ‘ Lady Radnor’s’ Suite for string quintet 
and Frank Bridge’s String Quintet in E minor. 
There is no reason why Parry should not be given as 
a specimen of 19th century English music, but why 
perform a work that is deliberately imitative of Bach, 
Rameau, and Couperin? That all but one living 
composer had to be neglected was perhaps inevitable 
in a programme necessarily consisting of long works, 
but I noticed that many of the most important 
contemporary English composers were equally 
conspicuous by their absence from a programme 
entirely devoted to modern British music, which I 
was unable to hear. 





Hew Music 


CHURCH MUSIC 

Organists who have not so far made the 
acquaintance of John E. West’s setting in E flat of 
the Office for the Holy Communion should note that 
this work is now included in Novello’s Short Settings 
for parochial and general use. Without being over 
elaborate or difficult, it is admirably designed to 
afford full scope for a well-trained choir, and to 
display the resources of a large organ. The highly 
interesting organ part is of an independent character, 
always engaged in the consistent development of 
some definite musical idea. Thus, in the Creed, 
much is made of the intonation phrase of three notes 
—B flat, C, and the G below—and a strong chordal 
passage of two bars given out at the commencement 
by the organ. The former provides more than 
one opportunity for effective use of the tuba. The 
vocal writing in the Creed, though providing for 
some big effects, is not difficult. The trebles are 
taken to the top B flat near the end, but optional 
notes are given. 
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The short but very striking Sanctus opens in an/| glamour of controversy and notoriety, he is perfectly 
interesting and unconventional manner. The first| sincere. It may be urged that he is extravagant, 
page of the Benedictus is given to soprano solo.|that he lacks genuine warmth; he cannot be 
The chorus then enters, largely unaccompanied, with | accused of being obscure. He does not conscioysly 
the solo singing above it. A short, brilliant setting | affect the trick of singularity; he is thoroughly 
of ‘Hosanna’ concludes the movement. logical. Grant his premises and the rest follows 

An expressive setting to Agnus Dei opens with| inevitably. He stands for a movement that is not 
bass solo. Next two sopranos and alto combine, the | confined to music but embraces almost every branch 
movement concluding with full choir. Some/of human activity. An age which reckons amongst 
brilliant phrases for the organ are a feature of the) its keenest intellects Shaw and d’Annunzio is an age 
first part of the Gloria. In the opening and final | of stoics, not of enthusiasts. Its genius is for logic, 
sections the writing both for voices and organ is of | for decoration—not for the ideals that pulled so hard 
a highly festal character. The middle section! at the heart-strings of Tennyson and Dickens. Such 
contains some expressive solo and unaccompanied | an age finds in music its most representative men in 
chorus work. The linking of this with the final! Scriabin and Stravinsky. Mr. Goossens is certainly 
section is cleverly managed. ‘Thou only, O Christ,’ | of this company. 


is set fugally, though at no great length, while some Pizzetti’s Sonata has had already an exceptionally 
imitative phrases for Amen lead to an imposing | favourable reception. Time alone will prove whether 
conclusion. its qualities are enduring—they are undoubtedly 


A. E, Baker’s anthem ‘At the Cross’ (Novello’s| striking. Pizzetti enjoys to-day an advantage which 
Chorister Series of Church Music) is a setting for| was Grieg’s half-a-century ago. Italy is a virgin 
treble voices of three verses of Hymns A. & M.,/ country so far as the symphony and the sonata are 
No.117. The first verse is for treble solo, the second | concerned. Sgambati—and even Verdi—when he 
for two trebles, and the third for treble chorus. | worked in classical form began by forgetting Italian 
The composer has written suitably dignified and| music. There is nothing—not a bar—to connect 
expressive strains for the voices, which are supported | Verdi’s Quartet with the music of any one of his 
by a well-written and flowing organ part. operas. Pizzetti instead seems to draw his inspiration 

The well-known hymn, ‘ The spacious firmament’! and his strength from the popular national form— 
Addison), set to a broad, stately tune by John| opera. There is nothing ‘theatrical’ in the usual 
Sheeles (1720), has now been issued as No. 1,022 of| sense, yet he does give us the atmosphere of the 
Novello’s Parish Choir Book. | drama, of the theatre, but with power, freedom, and 

In the setting of the Office for the Holy Com-| art that are essentially of the classicist. 
munion in G minor, by W. Ernest Jennings, the} T. F. Dunhill’s work strikes us as a degree less 
interest lies chiefly in the vocal writing, the simple! distinctly original than that of either Goossens or 
but well-written organ accompaniment being mainly | Pizzetti. But his themes have sometimes an easy 
an amplification of the voice parts. The music is| gait, a graceful lilt that are not often met with. The 
straightforward in style, is devotionally written, and | least convincing periods of the Sonata are to be found 
is nowhere commonplace. For its proper effect, the|in the slow movement, where the great classical 
setting needs the services of a nicely balanced choir. | precedent lures the composer to uncongenial and 
Given that, much of the music might well be sung | uncomfortable dramatic depths. After all, the display 
unaccompanied. We would suggest the singing of | of crape and funeral baked-meats in the slow 
an Amen to the last phrase of the Gloria in| movement is purely conventional, and any form that 
preference to the unnecessary interpolation of the| gave the required contrast would be equally effective. 
words ‘Glory be to God on High.’ G.G. | The question of achievement is at present a 
| question of individual taste. The all-important point 
is, that these sonatas show abundant evidence of 

SERINS MUSK vitality and originality. Masterpieces do not grow 

It is significant that three of the most important like blackberries, but this kind of work towers high 
works we have received during last month should be | above the ‘ promising’ effort of the Jefit-maitre. 
pianoforte and violin sonatas. Slowly but surely the F. B. 
composer of to-day is realising that there are| aceemeemanmapnenanes — 
other forms of composition besides the symphonic | Dondon Concerts 


poem. Thus, in time, every man will be in his| : 
humour instead of in the humour of the ‘ Proms.,’ By ALFRED KALISCH 


and perhaps it will be found that the classical form On April 4 the London Symphony Orchestra, with 
or light opera are better suited to some people’s|the Philharmonic Choir, and Madame Elsa Stralia, 
talent than the orchestral fantasia. Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. John Coates, and 

The sonatas in question are: Eugéne Goossens’ in] Mr. Norman Allin as soloists, and Mr. Albert 
E minor (Chester), T. F. Dunhill’s in F (Augener), | Coates conducting, performed the B minor Mass of 
and Pizzetti’s in A (Chester). They have all been| Bach. Before discussing the concert itself it will be 
heard in public, but in reading them consecutively | well to place on record two facts connected with it. 
they induce impressions different from those of the| The first is that an attempt at applause was 
concert-room. In the first place it is important| immediately suppressed, although there was n0 
to note that while many appear to think that there| intimation in the programme, such as is sometimes 
are only two styles, the new and the old, these three! given, that applause was not desired. This, | 
composers, ‘modern’ as they are and indebted to/| believe, is a unique incident. A great deal could be 
some extent to predecessors, are each working out| said about it, but space forbids. The second is that 
their way with characteristic independence. Mr.|shortly afterwards Mr. Busby, as official repre- 
Goossens, we all know, is a follower of the most] sentative of the orchestra, wrote a letter to the 
recent, and, in a way, most fashionable, school.| Daily Telegraph in which he mentioned that the 
But unlike many who are drawn to it purely by the| expenses had been about £470, and that the receipts 
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with a full hall had been a little over £410. The 
astonishing thing about this is that not a penny is 
included for the services of the orchestra. On the 
other hand 4150 was paid towards the necessary 
expenses of the choir, not, as seems to have been 
thought in some quarters, for the payment of its 
trainer or anyone else. As £150 would also have 
been roughly the cost of an orchestra of the size 
required for a Bach performance, the total is about 
what it should have been had the band been paid. 
The Hall was quite full and money was turned away. 
The expense of advertising was moderate, because, 


mannerism. The slow movement has surely not 
often been taken so slowly. 


A NEW CONDUCTOR 


Mr. Edward Clark’s series of four orchestral 
|concerts began very encouragingly at Queen’s Hall 
on April 8. He is chiefly known as _ having 
assisted Mr. Boult as conductor of a season of 
Russian Ballet. He had an orchestraof about sixty, 
specially chosen, which gave an exhilarating perform- 
ance of Haydn’s ‘ Military’ Symphony, that showed 
him to be a conductor of the energetic type. It 
the Hall being sold out, advertisement during the| was possibly due to nervousness that his energy 
last few days before the concert would have) was occasionally excessive, so that the meaning of all 
been superfluous. The fee of £63 given to the| his gestures could not be clear to the orchestra. 
conductor cannot be considered excessive; nor| There were two novelties in the programme. 
is £100 an alarming sum for four soloists. The first was the ‘Storm Music’ written by 
These figures should be carefully considered by| Arthur Bliss for the recent production of ‘The 
those interested in concerts of the highest kind.| Tempest’ at the Aldwych Theatre. It is in effect a 
The conclusions to be derived from the facts are the| subtle and ingenious study in the effects of persistent 
reverse of encouraging, and seem to prove that the| rhythm, thundered out by an exceptional number of 
giving of the best orchestral concerts is becoming|drums, unusually combined with _ recitative-like 
more and more an affair of philanthropy. phrases from the brass and the pianoforte. Most of 
The performance itself must honestly be called | us were surprised that seven drums could produce 
disappointing. It was badly lacking in atmosphere | 4 din which ended by becoming almost fatiguing. 
and expressiveness, to which more importance should It was a contest between the timpani of the 
be attached than to one or two rather serious| players and the tympana (if the unconscious but 
accidents. Criticism is, however, to some degree| inevitable pun be forgiven) of the audience. I must 
disarmed by the knowledge of the fact that the | confess that my own tympana very nearly gave out 
choir had met Mr. Coates only once before the! before the conclusion. Its effect on the emotions of 
concert, when they rehearsed with the orchestra. | the audience, whether pleasurable or the reverse, was 
Considering this, perhaps we should be thankful | undeniable, and there was no doubt that it has lessons 
that the performance was as respectable as it was. of some value to students of orchestration. From 
The trouble is, however, that such a performance | the same point of view there was a great deal of 
gives a wrong idea of the Mass to those who have | interest In the revised version of the ‘Fire-bird’ 
never heard it before, and is a specious piece| Suite prepared by Stravinsky about two years ago. 
of evidence for those who preach the abominable| It was the first performance in England, but one 
heresy that Bach is merely a stodgy and academic | movement had been heard at the National Eisteddfod 
composer. Mr. John Coates was the only one of the at Barry last August, when a thunder-storm and the 
soloists who seemed to get near the spirit of Bach, | pattering of rain on the corrugated iron made the 
and he was severely handicapped by the slow tempo | Music almost inaudible. (It would have been a finely 
and the unyielding beat of the conductor. A| opportune moment for Mr. Bliss’ music.) The 
rendering such as this would be a serious thing for | reduction of the number of instruments has the result 
any conductor whose reputation does not rest on so|Of making Stravinsky’s intentions much clearer, 
sound a basis as that of Mr. Coates. | without any loss of the atmosphere of romance and 
Mr Contes alee conducted | mystery which is the great charm of the music. 








a Bach-Beethoven- | 
Brahms programme at the 
Concert on April 18. Mr. Coates, as is well-known, 
has his own ideas on the classics, which evoke 
enthusiasm in some quarters and disapproval in 
others. In the ‘Brandenburg’ Concerto No. 3, in G, 
the slow tempo of the first movement caused a little 
surprise. The first Symphony of Brahms had some 
very impressive dramatic moments, but on the other 
hand there were a good many apparently needlessly 
sudden changes of tempo. The slow movement was 
far too slow in places, so much so that the rhythmic 
flow and melodic outline were lost. The intro- 
duction to the Finale had a strange romantic 
glow, but the extreme deliberation with which the 
Finale was begun was almost a shock. Here isa 
place where the sudden change of tempo is essential, 
and a great thrill is lost by not emphasising it. The 
Coda was made extremely—almost sensationally— 
dramatic, but in an arbitrary way which did not 
commend itself to all. The vast maiority of the 
audience applauded tremendously. M. Siloti, taking 
the place at comparatively short notice of M. 
Busoni, played the ‘Emperor’ Concerto with 
dignified breadth of style and welcome absence of 


London Symphony | 


The programme was completed by Arnold Bax’s 
|song-cycle from Carmen Sylva’s ‘Bard of the 
Dimbovitza.’ It is not among Mr. Bax’s latest works, 
but it has a good many of his characteristically 
poetical and imaginative touches. It is difficult to 
say at one hearing how far the frequent overpowering 
of the voice by the instruments was due to the 
composer, and how far to the conductor. Miss Ethel 
Fenton’s singing of the voice-part deserves high 
praise. 

Misfortune dogged the footsteps of the London 
Choral Society in its performance of Beethoven’s 
Mass on March 23. First of all the soprano was 
unable to sing owing to indisposition, and her place 
had to be taken at short notice by another artist. 
Then the contralto was accidentally prevented from 
arriving in time, and after a long wait Miss Lilian 
Berger, who happened to be in the audience, took 
her place on the platform. In the circumstances, 
all that can be said is that the ensemble of the 
soloists was better than one could have dared to 
expect. Under Mr. Arthur Fagge the choir put in 
some good work, and was better in the more spirited 
choruses than in the more reflective ones, which are 
| among the most exacting ever composed. The singers 
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not unnaturally found the ‘ Mount of Olives’ an ensier | Moussorgsky’s ‘Chant Oriental,’ with harp accom. 
task. The Mass remains one of the great enigmas| paniment admirably played by Mr. Cockerill. The 
of music. Those who have studied it most carefully | only new thing in her group was a picturesque song 
have the greatest reverence for it, but it is rare to| called ‘La Nuit dans l’Isba’ by Camille Erlanger, 
find a listener who has really been impressed by a| The programme contained an orchestral novelty, 
performance, however good. How far it is justifiable} the ‘Rondeau Arlequinesque’ by Busoni. It is a 
to call it, as very many people do (some of whom| continuous work in four well-marked sections in free 








have never heard it at all), the greatest of all Masses,| Rondo-form. The composer gives a somewhat 
is a question which must be left over for final | metaphysical explanation of the music, to which he 
settlement by posterity. | prefixes three mottoes : he says ‘“ The Motley Dress” 


There were two orchestral concerts given by| refers to the free structure of the piece ; “ The Lithe 
soloists which call for notice. A very pleasant| Body” means the rhythm and tempi; the “ Bold and 
impression was made by Miss Alice Frisca, a| Original Mind” the musical idea (so far as the 
young pianist from San Francisco, who gave a|composer’s ability has allowed him to express this), 
concert with Sir Henry Wood and the Queen’s Hall | So far so good, but when he talks of music being a 
Orchestra on March 21. She has a conspicuously | portrait of the hero ‘in two profiles and one full 
neat and fluent technique, and a touch of no little| face,’ it seems to be carrying persiflage of the 
charm. Her interpretations have some of the | audience a step too far. We also gather from the 
characteristics which we have come to regard as|Composer’s explanation that his main idea was to 
typically American, and may be summed up by/| represent Harlequin as too daring in his tricks, like 
calling them eminently business-like. They are not| Till Eulenspiegel, and then his retiring from the world 
very temperamental, but their exceeding alertness|to mock it. Busoni is well known to possess a 
prevents them from being heavy or uninteresting. | cynical and sardonic humour in orchestration, and 
Miss Frisca has one curious habit which frequently | reat mastery over sombre musical colour, and this 
interfered with the realisation of her intentions, | enables him to give the music an atmosphere of its 
She is apt to lose tone at the end of a phrase, even|own. He is not here as contemptuous of melody as he 
in important climaxes. She appealed to the public | often is, nor is he as devoted an admirer of cacophony 
more strongly in Liszt’s E flat Concerto than in the| for its own sake. The whole is brisk and lively, and 
Concerto of Grieg, and had to add some encores,| makes its meaning clear. It is, however, on the 
the playing of which revealed a sympathetic but | whole cerebral rather than deeply-felt music, although 
it would be an exaggeration to say that it is a matter 
of brain merely. 

Of the Queen’s Hall Symphony Concert on 
April 16 it is only necessary to say that Miss Howell’s 
‘Lamia’ was again loudly applauded and seems to 





undeveloped personality. 

On March 14 Miss Ethel Frank gave her | 
second concert, this time with the Queen’s Hall | 
Orchestra, under Sir Henry Wood, and _ the! 
accompaniments were throughout most  sym-| ; 
pathetically and flexibly played. There are many wear well, and that Mr. Lamond’s performance of 
idols in the musical market-place, and the two airs of | Liszt’s ‘ Totentanz’ was sensational. It is a little 


‘The Queen of the Night,’ from the ‘Magic Flute,’| Curious that musicians of the school ae recs 
are among those which have most surely led to much | consistently admires Mr. Lamond were loud in their 


worship of false gods. Above all there is a certain denunciation of M. Siloti and Liszt when he played 
type of pedant who always says that a performance | the same composition at the London Symphony 
of the opera without them is a maimed rite. He| Orchestra Concert some time ago. Many morals 
forgets that they were added by Mozart in spite of | might be drawn, according to the point of view of the 
his better judgment at the instance of an imperious moralizers, but far be it from me to draw them, with 


prima donna, They areas much ‘additional numbers’ | SPAC€ SO precious. 
as anything superimposed by a contemporary master 

on the subtle and complex structure of the most | 

modern revue. It almost looks as if Mozart had| The Chamber Music Players (Mr. Albert Sammons, 
determined to get his own back by setting the lady| Mr. Lionel Tertis, Mr. Felix Salmond, and Mr. 
an impossible task. The result is that they delay the | William Murdoch) continue their admirable concerts, 
action of the opera (or would do so, if there were} but so far they have not played anything new. It is 
any to delay), which makes it almost impossible | not a little disappointing that the audiences have not 
for the singer to get into sympathetic touch with an/ continued to be as large as they should be. The 
audience in an opera house; while on a concert-| London Chamber Concert Society began its season 
platform the singer is confronted with the insoluble | on April 5, when Miss Olga Haley gave an admirable 
problem whether to sing them as displays of colora-| performance of two of Dr. Ethel Smyth’s Songs for 
tura or as dramatic arias. I cannot honestly say| Orchestra, conducted by the composer. In a spirit 
that in my time I ever heard any soprano who was| of self-sacrifice which is all too rare, encores were 
able to combine the two elements. When I was/ refused for both of them. The principal concerted 
young, elderly folk used to tell me that it had been|work in the programme was Josef Holbrooke’s 
done in the distant past, but years of bitter experience | ‘ Pickwick’ Quartet, which was first produced in 
make one cynical as to that type of evidence. It! 1916 by the Quartet led by the late Mr. John Saunders. 
was bold of Miss Frank therefore to choose these two | In vol. lvii. of the J/usical Times, page 297, col. 1, | 
arias. As coloratura she sang them remarkably well, | read that: ‘It is difficult to place this rather erratic 
but did not in the least succeed in conveying the| work, but we are sure it is not Holbrooke at his best.’ 
impression that the ‘Gli Angui d’Inferno’ is a hymn} There is not much to be added to this concise verdict. 
of hate. When it has been made to sound as such, | It is a commonplace criticism of Mr. Holbrooke’s 
the high C’s were hardly ever musical notes as they| programme music that he is too apt to attempt to jot 
were in this case. Miss Ethel Frank sang Debussy’s} down musical impressions of certain musical 
*Fantoches’ and ‘ Mandoline’ with much taste and| incidents and characters with too little regard for 
charm, and made a specially good effect with (Continued on page 348.) 
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(Continued from page +40.) RECITALS, ETC, 
musical  ¢ ee welding them into a whole It is not usual for a singer to stop in the middp 
by means o a uni ying idea. These faults are very | of a group of songs to praise the work of his accom, 
much in evidence in this work, and go far to spoiling panist, but the very fine playing of Mr. Owe 





the a we much of the cleverness and humour Mase, when he was accompanying Mr. Eric Godle 
in detai . A — appreciation of these particular | 4¢ Miss Ursula Greville’s concert at Wigmore Hai 
essentials of gooc programme music, allied with a little | 5, April 7, deserved the compliment. The pro. 
my = 9 nce eee have been of extreme value to gramme was made up of English songs, som 
Mr. Holbroo — —— the Quartet. The] of them new. Martin Shaw’s ‘Song of the 
introduction o —_ we compe popular tunes is Palanquin Bearers’ was sung by Miss Greville, an¢ 
a yrrcgee on =e en the choice (except deserves special mention, as does also ‘A Prayer’ }y 
in the case o e won’t go — ee morning’) iS! Mr. Perceval Garratt. Miss Greville manages the 
= —, It was admirably played by the} transition between the spoken word and singing jn 
sag age apne geen a alas Mr. John Foulds’ ‘The Reed Player’ very cleverly. 
-- the — — ert o a — Roan ym on| and her singing of Holst’s ‘ Indra’ had dignity and 
~ 12, the S vci oy r. oo Lhotsky, | breadth of style. Of Mr. Godley’s songs ‘The 
Mr. Karel I roc — ] + I floravec, and Mr. Lazy Man,’ by Felix White, a setting of one of 
— Paice anc _— re wt appearance IN| Mr, Waley’s translations from the Chinese, was 
Lone on —— b 1e a ; . e the oO nee Quartet, | very diverting, and was sung with a pretty sense of 
it re ¢ — as y : nie -< exceptiona Recap humour, and Gerrard Williams’ ‘The Crooning from 
an "i ity Of —. pt ie er ave not! Inisfail’ was sung with imagination. The merit, as 
roe —_ =— ae a © epth br me ae the | well as the limitations of his style suggest that he 
- eae = ~~ es ot te their re as tae coe will make a fine opera singer, if there’s ever again a 
they are the more classical in their outlook on music ; | demand for such a thing in this country. 
and whether by accident or by design do not give us 
such quasi-orchestral effects. In the matter of 
suppleness and ensemble there is little to choose 
between them. They began with a Quartet of 
their compatriot Novak, a facile and fluent work 
which one would have been tempted to call academic, 
had he not known that it is considered by the 
Bohemians to be eminently national. It is true that 
there are some Czecho-Slovak folk themes in the 
Quartet, but these are employed in an entirely 
conventional manner. The players aroused great | understand the words of these student songs. 
enthusiasm by their playing of the spirited second | At her recital on April 14, Miss Litante again sang 
movement of Grieg’s too unfamiliar Quartet. The} with much artistic insight. Sefor Medina, who 
soloist was Miss Harriet Cohen, who played Amold | gave a recital at Queen’s Hall on April 6, is a 
Bax’s Sonata in one movement. This is a work | typical operatic tenor with a typical character of 
which gains very greatly on better acquaintance, | voice and a typical way of expressing emotion which 
Here the composer strikes us as developing a greater | immediately appeals to the public. 
yower of working up a climax than in almost any ; . : . 
“a wr eige s 2 | M. Pouishnov has finished his series of recitals, 
other of his works. The music is full of happy | . . . 
3 : : “ae and also gave an extra recital on April 13, at which 
touches, and there is great strength in the principal |) seed cane of the thines io ehich baa 
theme. One criticism that suggests itself is that the | "© saa = : 5° : : 
Jimaceae| previously made his chief successes, his per- 
most powerful—emotionally—of all the climaxes “gr . - . 
; 4 : formance of the B minor Sonata of Liszt being 
does not come at the end, but before the final | - ; : : ' 
cok, ome - ‘hi. | especially noticeable by reason of its bigness of style 
section, which consequently suffers somewhat. This, | ? “ip Be . - 
~ ; tees aati and musical insight. His technique seems to have 
however, is an impression which subsequent hearings | “". . Po 2 = Pe 
ion a , . Sa gained in brilliancy even in the short time since his 
may remove. Miss Cohen by her very admirable|®& - . 
avi ; — < aan 3 ._| first appearance. There is no doubt that he has a 
playing made a great step forward in_ public} - 
estimation great future. Mr. Victor Benham made his re- 
>) é . . . 
: , appearance after a successful Continental tour. He 
an slolbrooke . ee of concerts at is an exhilarating if at times somewhat arbitrary 
Mortimer Hall with varied programmes, of which player. Miss Winifred Christie, who gave a recital 
an unusual feature is his playing of three! on the same day, is, on the other hand, an artist who 
pianoforte pieces without mention of their names, | impresses by her charm and refinement — as ns 
and offering a prize to the member of the audience | her finished, polished technique. Mr. Fischer the 
| Swiss pianist, who has given some recitals, is an 
; ; |interpreter of classical music of individuality and 
April 12 he played his own setting of Chesterton’s sterling merit. Mr. Edward Mitchell has given 
Anti-Teetotal Songs from the F Flying Inn.’ The another Scriabin recital. Acting on the suggestion of 
best of these is the one in dispraise of the grocer, | a well-known critic he played the seventh Sonata, with 
which has a certain amount of elemental vigour.| short, elucidatory remarks spoken previously, and 
Mr. Holbrooke played the accompaniment, so that | also played it twice in succession. The majority of 
the singer had no choice but to sing /ortissimo| musicians now, however, seem to be veering round 
throughout. With a less robust accompaniment the|to the opinion that Scriabin is not destined to 
singer might have been able to introduce some variety. | revolutionise pianoforte music, and that his earlier 
I like Florent Schmitt’s piece for horn and pianoforte | and less anarchical works are more likely to live than 


no better than the Violin Sonata. his later ones. 








At the recital of Mr. Melchior and Mr. Hansen on 
April 6, at Wigmore Hall, Mr. Melchior sang more 
gently than some of his performances in larger halls 
would have led one to expect—and Mr. Hansen is an 
exceptional artist. The novelty was a set of 
‘Glunten’ by Gunnar Wennerberg, which, half-sung, 
half-acted, with a good sense of humour, were 
extremely popular with the whole audience, but 
especially with the Norsemen present who could 


who guesses the largest number. At his concert on 
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NOTES FOR MAY 
The ‘most important musical event of May will 
ertainly be the reappearance of Mr. Kreisler on 
May 4 with the Albert Hall Orchestra under Mr. 
tandon Ronald. The principal item in ~ 
programme will be the Elgar Concerto. The Jubilee 
of the Albert Hall will be celebrated in fitting fashion 
on May Miss Carrie Tubb, Madame Kirkby 
Lunn, Mr. Ben Davies, Mr. Robert Radford, with 
the combined forces of the Royal Albert Hall 
Orchestra under Mr. Landon Ronald, and the Royal 
Choral Society and its orchestra, conducted by Sir 
Frederick Bridge, will take part. Mr. Clark gives 


the two remaining orchestral concerts of his season | 
The novelties at the first will be} 


on May 6 and 20, 
Busoni’s Concertino for clarinet and Arnold 
Schénberg’s Chamber Symphony for fifteen instru- 
ments. At the second, at Queen’s Hall, we shall hear 
Stravinsky’s ‘ Pulcinella’ Suite, and Manuel de Falla 
will play the pianoforte part in his ‘ Nights in the 
Gardens of Spain’ for pianoforte and orchestra. 

The last of the concerts of the London Symphony 
Orchestra takes place on May 9, and the programme 
acludes the Fiza/le of Liszt’s ‘Faust’ Symphony and 
M. Moiseiwitsch will play the pianoforte part in 
Holbrooke’s ‘ Gwynn ap Nudd.’ 

The Guild of Singers and Players founded by 
Madame Lily Henkel and Mr. Norman Notley 
announces a series of twenty concerts ona co-operative 
basis at Steinway Hall on every Tuesday and 
Wednesday in May and June. The ten May pro- 
grammes contain some interesting native works. 





[Photo by S.J. Loeb.| 


Sir Henry Wood has been invited, with Nikisch, | 
Pierné, and others, to conduct at the International | 


Music Festival at Zurich in June and July. 


his | 


THE GLASGOW ORPHEUS CHOIR 
| For about four months music in London has been 
| singularly free from stimulants to curiosity, and one 
welcomed the visit of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir on 
April 9 as a breakin the uneventful round. The fame 
of the Choir preceded it—our Glasgow representative 
has often paid tribute to its singing—and the number 
of people who came to hear it could not have found 
room anywhere but in the Royal Albert Hall. 
Otherwise it could only be regretted that the Choir 
had to sing in a place where nothing intimate, in 
music or in performance, can be properly heard. 

Bad acoustics, however, could not disguise the 
fine quality of the singing. The Glasgow Orpheus 


Choir is what it is said to be—one of the most 
highly-refined instruments of choral expression 
existing in the kingdom. It can be listened to 


| with some of the feeling one gets from the best 
|string quartets, such cleanness and beauty are 
| there in line and texture; and beyond this is the 
imagination which colours everything with the 
mood of a song and knows the difference between 
interpreting and merely pointing. Nothing could have 
served better to reveal this power of getting to the 
heart of a piece of music than Elgar’s ‘ Death on the 
| hills.’ The whole conception of the setting (of words 
| by Mrs. Newmarch from the Russian) is so dramatic 
that there are temptations to be melodramatic. Let 
the men put anger (and tricks of s/orsando) into the 
| voice of Death and the women make a human wail 
|of their clamouring, and the work is spoilt. Let 
|them be stern and plaintive for dramatic colouring, 
| and give no other thought but to fine-drawn technique, 
then the words and the music will express the drama 
and express it with dignity. This is where Mr. Hugh S. 
Roberton, the conductor—it is time to mention his 
name—showed his sense of balance and fitness in 
choral art, where reticence can play as valuable a 
part as strong emotion. Other part-songs were 
treated with the same justice. These were Elgar’s 
|‘The Shower,’ Boughton’s ‘Early Morn,’ Holst’s 
‘Turn back, O man,’ a madrigal—the famous ‘ As 
Vesta was from Latmos Hill descending,’ of Weelkes 
-and the warmly-coloured ‘Beatitudes’ of 
Kalinnikoff. In the last piece there was a suspicion 
| of over-done expression, especially in the s/acca¢o on 
| the word ‘ per-se-cu-ted.’ Perhaps the composer had 
| marked it so. 
| So long as the choir was singing this kind of 
| music one could feel stimulated, pleased, and moved 
|to admiration, but there was too little of it in the 
programme, and this introduces what may seem to 
be an ungracious grumble. The large share of the 
evening’s music that was taken up by arrangements 
of Scottish folk-songs gave the impression of time 
wasted. There is no disrespect to the tunes in this 
complaint. One can with consistency declare that 
Scottish folk-music is the best in the world (especially 
with the treasures newly-discovered in the Hebrides), 
and deny that it lends itself to part-singing. Folk- 
music and the Victorian part-song are worlds apart, 
and an attempt to reconcile them is rather degrading 
to the former. And the way it is done usually 
suggests a false dressing which is apt to call too 
much attention to itself. Of course the results were 
pretty, charming, amusing, and so forth, but we have 
our suburban choral societies ready to breathe that 
atmosphere at any time, and even in the Albert Hall 
some large London-Scot Associations give us whole 
evenings of it. ‘Eriskay love-lilts’ and the like can 
| be heard at AZolian Hall, with a Celtic harp for 
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i 
accompaniment. They are published, and we can " en 
croon them round the fire i ee or floating down Choral Wotes and Rews 
from Boulter’s Lock in August; they can have By W. MCNAUGHT 
nothing more to tell us, S.A.T.B., in the Royal Albert 
Hall. So far as the choral singing of folk-songs | 
helps to spread a love of them it is to the good, but THE ORIANA MADRIGAL SOCIETY 
we do not need a superlative choir to come from 
Glasgow to London on such a missionary enterprise 
when it has other and higher things to teach. It was 
vexing to think of all the madrigals and refined 
modern part-songs that were put aside for ‘Wi’ a 
hundred pipers’ and the rest. 

Here the grumble ends. It was jolly to hear the 
tune of the tramping song, ‘ The road to the Isles,’ 
and it was a pity that Mr. Roberton’s efforts to 
include the audience in his choir met with so feeble 
a response. The Hall can be blamed, or perhaps it 
was because the audience was more musical than 
Scots. There were some present who had so little 
knowledge of their native kingdom that they could 
ask what a Coolin was ! 

One item, that came straight from Scottish soil 
and history, was heard with gratitude. This was an 
old Highland Psalm Tune entitled ‘French.’ It is 
best described in the words of the programme note 
by Mr. Roberton 

On his visit to Scotland in 1844, Mainzer noted down 
this extraordinary example of church praise fron: actual 
singing in Ross-shire. He also collected others of the 


The programme of the Oriana Madrigal Society 
at AZolian Hall, on April 16, was again a feast of 
rare enjoyment, even though the choir was not always 
singing in its best form. But the Oriana could drop 
far below its normal and still be well worth hearing 
There was a hint of pressure—or a too flustered, 
urgent delivery—in Byrd’s six-part anthem, ‘Sing 
joyfully unto God.’ Both here and in Byrd’s four. 
part songs, ‘ What is life’ and ‘While that the sun, 
the execution had not the cleanness we expect from 
these singers under Mr. C. Kennedy Scott’s guidance, 
The choir was more at home in the lighter rhythms 
of two five-part Ballets by Weelkes and a set of old 
French Chansons. The modern part-songs consisted 
of Holst’s third group of ‘Choral Hymns from 
the Rig Veda,’ Bantock’s six-part arrangement of the 
Hebridean folk-song, ‘ The death croon,’ and ‘ Evenen’ 
in the village’ and ‘The stage coach,’ by Balfour 
Gardiner. There were duets sung by members of 
the choir, and an agreeable collection of folk-songs 
sung unaccompanied, and with much gesture, by 
Mr. A. A. Pearson. 


same kind. These are now in the Advocates’ Library, Among the countless Good Friday performances of 
Edinburgh. The present example was published by ‘The Messiah’ of which information has been received, 
the committee of the Gaelic Mod. How these curiously that of the Royal Choral Society, under Sir Frederick 
florid tunes originated is not known. Roderick | Bridge, can alone be mentioned. The Royal Albert Hall 
McLeod, of Inverness, has a theory that the soldiers has seldom been more crowded, and the performance 
who returned from the Peninsular War brought with | was fit to set before an earnest multitude. A great 
them something of the spirit of the ornate music of feature was the solo-singing of Madame Agnes Nicholls, 
Continental churches. Of course, the embellishments Madame Kirkby Lunn, Mr. Frank Mullings, and Mr. 
must have been originally in the nature of improvisa- Robert Radford. ; ; 

tions, and the people must have been very united in The admirable Westminster Choral Society, ably trained 
spirit to cause these improvisations to become | and conducted by Mr. Vincent Thomas, furthered its work 
traditional. on behalf of British choral music by giving Parry’s ‘Pied 


There are two short verses, sung line by line by Piper of Hamelin’ and Goring Thomas’ * The Swan and the 
a soloist, with responses from the choir. The| Skylark’ at Central Hall on April 5. Miss Dilys Jonessang 
Elgar’s ‘Sea Pictures,’ and the other soloists of the concert 
were Miss Flora Woodman, Mr. Herbert Cave, and Mr. 
Ivor Foster. 

The formation of choirs among employees of large 


decoration of the melodic line is aptly and beautifully 
done ; the whole effect was fascinating, and breathed 
sincerity. The simpler Psalm tune ‘ Stracathro’ of 
Hutchison made a good beginning to the concert. commercial houses is a process greatly to be encouraged, 

The tone of the choir was good enough for| and we have pleasure in recording the success of the first 
satisfaction, but not of the kind that the ear revels in | concert of the Baltic Exchange Choir, which took place at 
as a delight to the senses. Apparently Glasgow | the Great Hall, Cannon Street Hotel, on April 13. The 
speech is not so perfect a voice-trainer as the English choir of male-voices, under the direction of Dr. H. Davan 
of Lancashire and Yorkshire. Occasionally there | Wetton, gave an excellent account of West’s arrangementsol 


e - | * The Little Sandman’ and ‘John Peel,’ Stanford’s * Songs 
pats a sharp edge to the soprano tone. But quality | of the Sea’ (with Mr. Gordon Cleather as soloist), Bantock’s 
was seldom wanting ; it was merely not conspicuous. | « Give 4 rouse,’ and several other none-too-easy part-songs. 

lhe Scottish songs that we re scattered about the The Crystal Palace Choral and Orchestral Society finished 
programme as solos were the right thing in the right | its season with an excellent concert of light music on April 16, 
place. The alternatives were art-songs, which are lost | directed by Mr. Walter W. Hedgcock. Elgar’s ‘ From the 
in the Albert Hall, or ‘ ballads.’ Somehow or other| Bavarian Highlands’ and an orchestral suite from Délibes 
the songs given by Miss Boyd Steven, Mr. Robert | © Sylvia’ were the principal items, : 
McAdam, and Mr. William Smith, seemed to lose} 0" April 20 the sagginn Aap ——- money Ag 
. age : ~ ’ . 

nothing in the vastest of vast concert rooms, and to | 8*¥° #0 exceptionally good concert at Kingsway Hall, 


‘ ’ . occasion being its first public appearance. The members 
get home’ easily where the soul of much great} of the staff who took a prominent part in the concert wert 
music has been lost by the wayside. Again, the way | Mr. William Reeve, the possessor of a pleasing and 
they were brought in and sung had nothing i | sympathetic tenor voice, Mr. Harry Westly, a clever 
common with the ‘folk-song groups’ condescendingly | ’cellist, and Mr. Charles Forwood, the pianist, who 
introduced by the Wes.-end recitalist with an eye on | accompanied well throughout. The choir of sixty male-voiees 
fashion. One was particularly pleased to see that| came off with flying colours, its attack, variety of tone 
these singers (and their accompanist, Mr. A. J and delicate franzssimo passages being excellent. ~ 
“hn the skilful training and enthusiastic leadership of 1 
G ay) w = ' 
Gourlay) — oe : rape After Some | conductor, Mr. John E, West, the choir has made great 
recent experiences Of hired soloists and their ways it) sides during the past season. Stories were contributed 
was instructive to be shown how to do without them. | py Miss Helen Mar, piccolo and flute solos by Miss 
Duties at the organ were performed by Mr.! Violet Hant, and songs by Mr. Ben Lawes and Mr. 
Arthur Edwards. W. MCN. | Randall Jackson. 
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The Novello Choir, under Mr. Harold Brooke, gives a 
concert of unaccompanied choral music at Bishopsgate 
Institute on May 10. The programme includes Bach’s 
‘Jesu, Priceless Treasure,’ Gibbons’ ‘Ah, dear heart,’ 
Bateson’s ‘Sister, awake,’ Wilbye’s ‘Sweet honey-sucking 


bees,’ Benet’s ‘All creatures now are merry-minded,’ 
Pointer’s ‘Gather ye rosebuds,’ and Gerrard Williams’ 
‘Three sleeps.” Songs will be sung by Miss Caroline 


Hatchard and Mr. John Buckley. 

BASINGSTOKE.—The programme of the concert of the 
Basingstoke Victory Choir on April 7 opened with 
Hofmann’s ‘ Melusina’—a_ rare resurrection. The 
melodious and dramatic music was well sung under Mr. 
David Hume’s direction, and soloists too numerous for 
mention did their parts adequately. There were also part- 
songs in the programme, including ‘ The Long Day Closes,’ 
‘The Vikings,’ and ‘ Wi’a hundred pipers’ (arranged by West). 

BReECHIN (Forfarshire).—The Amateur Musical Associa- 
tion gave a performance of ‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ 
and ‘The Death of Minnehaha,’ on March 16, under the 
direction of Mr. Patrick A. Black. 

BRoMLEY.—Brahms’ ‘Song of Destiny’ and Verdi’s 
‘Requiem’ were given by the Bromley Choral Society, 
under Mr. Frederic Fertel, on March 15. Such a programme 
demaniis exceptional resources, vocal and mental, but 
report speaks of the Bromley choir as fully equal to the 
task. The solo parts were taken by Miss Dorothy Greene, 
Miss Mabel Corran, Mr. John Booth, and Mr. Robert 
Radford. 

DuMmrriges.—The fifth subscription cencert of the 
Dumfries and Maxwelltown Choral and Orchestral Society 
was held on March 23, when a programme containing 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ and Stanford’s ‘Songs of the 
Fleet’ was greatly enjoyed. The solo singers were Miss 
Margaret Balfour, Mr. Arthur Sykes, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown, and the work of conducting was shared by Mr. F. 
Leaver and Mr. W. J. Stark 

HAMILTON (Canada).—The Elgar Choir of Hamilton, 
conlucted by Mr. Bruce A. Carey, had two useful days of 
concert-giving on March 4 and 5. First there was a 
performance of ‘Elijah,’ in conjunction with the Detroit 
Symphony Orchestra, which appears to have made some- 
thing of a sensation. On the second day the orchestra, 
under M. Ossip Gabrilovitsch, and the choir, gave a 
children’s matinée (‘complimentary to Public School 
fourth forms ’) and an evening concert. Debussy’s ‘ L’Aprés- 
midi d’un Faune’ and Gretchaninov’s eight-part ‘ Praise the 
Lord, O my soul’ indicate the type of programme that was 
presented. 

KETTrER!NG.—There were large audiences at the Coliseum 
on April 9 and 10, when the Kettering Gleemen gave the 
two concerts of their twelfth season. Under Mr. Samuel 
Roughton the choir sang with great precision and expres- 
siveness in Dunhill’s ‘ Full fathom five,’ Elgar’s five songs 
‘From the Greek Anthology,’ and other pieces. Songs were 
given by Miss Hilda Blake and Mr. Charles Knowles, and 
violin solos by Miss Marjorie Hayward. 

KIRKCALDY.—The Musical Society gave a very successful 
performance of Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘Song of Hiawatha’ on 
March 23. The choir numbered two hundred and _ fifty 
voices, and a complete professional orchestra of thirty-three 
players supplied the accompaniments. The soloists were 
Miss Mabel Manson, Mr. Walter Hyde, and Mr. Charles 
Tree. Mr. Charles M. Cowe conducted. 

OKEHAMPTON.—The first concert of the Okehampton 
Choral Society since 1914 took place on April 6, when 
*Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast’ was well performed by a 
choir of eighty voices with string orchestra. The tenor 
solo was sung by Mr. R. J. Parker, of Exeter Cathedral. 
Mr. Sydenham James conducted. In the second part of the 
programme the choir again showed its quality in ‘O 
Gladsome Light ’ and West’s arrangement of ‘ John Peel.’ 

Orrawa.—The Oratorio Society gave an excellent 
performance of ‘The Golden Legend’ at the Dominion 
Methodist Church on March 15. Under Dr. Herbert 
Sanders a dramatic and appealing interpretation was 


secured (according to a local paper, which adds that ‘ The 
Golden Legend’ is ‘not the best known of Gilbert and 
Sullivan’s operas’). 





SrTrocKrorT.—A miscellaneous programme given by the 
Vocal Union on March 21 included Callcott’s ‘O snatch me 
swift,’ Dudley Buck’s ‘Hymn to Music,’ and Faning’s 
* Liberty.’ Dr. Thomas Keighley conducted. 

WomBWELL.—Fletcher’s ‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece’ 
was performed effectively by the Wombwell and District 
Choral Society at the Pavilion on March 17, Mr. Bernard 
Langdale conducting. The programme included German’s 
part-song, ‘London Town,’ Stewart’s ‘The Bells of St. 
Michael’s Tower,’ and, for the orchestra, ‘ The Peer Gynt’ 
Suite. 


Chamber Music for Amateurs 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, 
announcements by amateur chamber musicians who 
wish to get into touch with other players. We shall 
be glad tf those making use of the scheme will let us 
know when their announcements have borne fruit. 
Failing such notice, advertisements will be inserted 
three times. 

Experienced pianist would be pleased to hear from good 
violin, viola, and ’cello players who would be willing to 
join him for practice of chamber music.—W. MEACHAM 
HALEY, 39, Springfield Gardens, Upper Clapton, E. 5. 

Intermediate pianist-violinist (young lady) would like to 
accompany violinist (lady or gentleman) ; or, alternatively, 
is desirous of meeting pianist who would accompany her 
violin. Is willing to help violinist commencing pianoforte 
study, or to assist pianist beginning violin study. City of 
Nottingham.—‘ SNEINTON,’ co Musical Times. 

Cornetist (trained) desires to join good orchestra.— 
J. SYDNEY, 9, Birdhurst Road, S.W. 19. 

Gentleman (Bristol) with numerous classical and modern 
original pianoforte duets and arrangements of orchestral 
scores, seeks gentleman pianist’s assistance in same 
locality, evenings or week-ends, Facility at sight- 
reading essential. —‘* INSATIABLE,’ c/o M/ustcal Times. 

Tenor wishes to arrange with pianist, trio, or quartet, for 
practice of chamber-music. Balham or Wimbledon 
districts. —* CLARINETIST,’ c/o AZusical Times. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet with good violinist and ’cellist 
for regular weekly practice of chamber music (classical 
and modern). Plymouth.—‘ AVIL10,’ c/o AZusical Times. 

Young violinist would like to join trio (pianist and ’cellist), 
for study of classical and modern chamber music. 
Hampstead or Brondesbury districts.—F. C. W., c/o 
Musical Times. 

Pianist (lady) wishes to meet violinist and ’cellist for practice. 
—L. B. B., 24, Acol Road, N.W. 6. 

Gentleman, violinist, wishes to join trio, quartet, quintet, 
&e., or local orchestra at Croydon, or immediate neighbour- 
hood. Classical music only. —C. C. D., c/o Musical Times. 

Accompanist (lady) wishes to meet violonist and ’cellist for 
mutual practice. Good music only.—CLASSICAL, 5, 
Lulworth Road, Peckham, S.E. 15. 

Violinist, with a few years’ orchestral practice, would like to 
join trio, orchestra, or small concert party. North 
Kensington district. —A. M., c/o J/usical Times. 

A good amateur ’cellist wanted for chamber music (string 
quartets, &c.).—W. A. MARSH, 35, Murchinson Road, 
Leyton, E, 10, 

Good accompanist (young lady), also vocalist and beginner 
on violin, wishes to meet violinist-pianist for mutual 
practice. Kentish Town district. Practice-room at 
advertiser’s home.—‘ CEcILIA,’ c/o Musical Times. 

Lady pianist (L.R.A.M.) wishes to meet violinist and 
’cellist for practice of trios. —L., 57, Oakfield Road, 
Clapton, E. 5. 

’Cellist wanted to complete chamber trio; must be accom- 
plished. Large library of music, classics and moderns, the 
latter including pieces by Scriabin, Glinka, and Borodin. 
Practice, advancement, and mutual enjoyment. —EDWARD 
W. OrGaAn, ‘ Milverton,’ Mayfield Road, Acocks Green, 
Birmingham. 

Pianist (man) wishes to meet violinist and/or ‘cellist for 
regular practice. Classical music preferred, and would 
like to arrange with another pianist for pianoforte duets. 
—Write * ENrHusIAST,’ c/o Musical Times. 
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Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


Some excellent orchestral records are waiting for 
notice. Here are a couple of double-sided H.M.V. 
of the ‘New World’ Symphony, the first movement 
and the Zargo, played by the Albert Hall Orchestra 
under Landon Ronald. The first movement 
one, the slow movement on the other. Both are 
first-rate, the orchestral details being unusually clear 
as a rule, and the soft passages distinct. 

Another old friend turns up in Liszt’s ‘ Hungarian’ 
Fantasia, with de Greef at the pianoforte, and Landon 
Ronald and the Albert Hall Orchestra, 
d.-s. records, 
reproduced—so well, in fact, that one can hear the 
far too numerous twiddly bits with patience. What 
a long while Liszt is getting under way in this work! 
One feels inclined to say, with Macbeth, ‘ Come, 
fellow, leave thy damnable faces, and begin!’ Of 
these two records the first is the more enjoyable, not 
because it is a better record, but because the musical 
interest is on the whole greater. But the pair should 
be in the cabinet of all who want a particularly good 
sample of pianoforte-cum-orchestra. 


Handel’s ‘ Largo’ and the ‘Coronation March’ from | 


‘The Prophet,’ played by the New Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra and Sir Henry Wood, have been recorded 
on a d.-s. by the Columbia Company. One misses 
the organ in the repeat of the Handel. Perhaps it is 
there, but if so it doesn’t add the fat re/igioso 
effect we expect from it. The March is duly 
rousing, with a startlingly effective moment by the 
drums and cymbals. 

An even better Columbia record is that of 
*L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ by the Hallé Orchestra 
conducted by Hamilton Harty. The delicate texture 
comes out well on the whole, and the delightful bits for 
wood-wind are first-rate. On the other side is the 
same players’ performance of the ‘ Rakoczy’ March— 
good, but a little rough here and there—not in the 


playing but in the reproduction. A bit of inferior 
surface, probably. 
The A£olian-Vocalion send a d.-s. with the 


London String Quartet playing the first and second 
movements of Beethoven’s Quartet in D. A very 
successful record, clear, and with some ravishing 
tone at the beginning of the second movement. 

The Allegro moderato and the Andante of Mozart’s 
Quartet in D minor played by the same performers 
are on a Columbia to-in., d.-s. The balance leaves 
something to be desired in the first movement, and 
the soft parts are a trifle too soft. The Andante is 
quite a success. 

Another good chamber-music record is the H.M.V. 
12-in. single of the Flonzaley Quartet playing the 
Allegretto ma non troppo from Mozart’s Quartet in 
D minor. 

Even Heifetz’s 
the musical poverty of 
‘Twenty-four Caprices.’ 
Paganini wrote just twenty-four too many. 
10-in., single. 

Moiseiwitsch playing the Schubert-Liszt ‘Hark! 
hark ! the lark !’ and Debussy’s ‘ Minstrels’ is on a 
1o-in. d.-s., H.M.V. Save that some of the very soft 
parts are hardly audible, the record is good, the 
Debussy being especially attractive. 

But the prize for a pianoforte record must go to 
the H.M.V. d.-s. of Mark Hambourg making the 
most of Debussy’s ‘ Danse’ and ‘ La plus que lente ’ 


brilliant playing cannot hide 
No. 20 of  Paganini’s 
If this is a good sample, 
H.M.V. 


is on} 


H.M.V., two | 
The pianoforte tone is especially well | 


T ——. 
| valse. The repeated notes in the first are wonder. 
| fully clear, and the whole so good that I know one 
gramophonist who has turned it on four or five times 
in succession on several occasions—something like 
an encore ! 

Those who want a vocal record that will fill q 
large room with a bit to spare for the folk two or 
three doors off will find it in the H.M.V. of Titta 
Ruffo singing ‘ Adamastor, re delle ’ from ‘ L’Africana’ 
The music is of no great interest, but we know how 
little that matters when a fine voice gets going. | 
have been told that this is the most powerful vocal 
record so far issued, and I don’t feel inclined to 
dispute the claim. 

Peter Dawson’s singing of ‘ Madamina,’ from 
‘Don Giovanni,’ comes out well, and the orchestral 
accompaniment is clear. But I make bold to say 
that it is a foolish song that we should never hear 
had it been written by a lesser man than Mozart, 
| H.M.V., 1o-in., d.-s. 

On the other hand, what a gem is Purcell’s ‘ When 

I am laid in earth!’ I wish I could say that the 
| H.M.V. record of Miss Edna Thornton’s singing of 
|it was worthy. The song would surely have been 
better suited to a soprano, and the accompaniment 
should have been arranged for string quartet or 
some such light and definite combination. The 
whole thing is far too heavy. On the other side is 
Walthew’s ‘Gleaner’s Slumber Song ’—better, but 
|not a complete success, the general result lacking 
| clearness. 

What tricksy sprite was at the elbow of the 
packer of the £olian-Vocalion batch of records 
sent to this office? Here are a Fox-trot and a One- 
| step for review in the JJusical Times! Both are 
well-known to us all, for errand-boys deliver them 
|shrilly as they dash slowly about the streets. The 
Fox-trot is ‘Dardanella,’ by Bernard and _ Black 

presumably composers, though they sound like a 

commercial couple ; one feels tempted to add ‘ Ltd.’), 

and the One-step is ‘ Swanee,’ by Czesar and Gershwin, 
another firm. How do they divide the work? Does 
one write the tune and the other the harmony? 

I suppose these pieces belong to the ‘beastly 

tunes’ class, but I must plead guilty to enjoying 
|them. They are vulgar, but intensely alive, and so 
they are miles ahead of the average sentimental song. 
| There is stirring rhythm, genuine if rather obvious 
tunefulness, and orchestration that is sometimes 
effective, sometimes funny, the latter especially when 
| the trombone appears to be suffering from an attack 
|of what might be either biliousness or catarth. 
| When I saw this record I felt it had come to the 
| wrong address, and would have to be given away. 

But it’s still here, and now and again I shall be glad 
to spend a hustling ten minutes with Messrs. 
| Bernard & Black and Cawsar & Gershwin. Why 
|not? Only last night I was one of about twelve 
hundred people sitting in solemn rows at Queen’s 
| Hall listening to a good deal of music that was far 
less vital, though its composers are well up Parnassus 
and the four fox-trot merchants are not even on the 
| Map. 


A Guild of Singers and Players has been formed to 
arrange concerts for artists who would otherwise be unable 
to give them. Twenty concerts have been arranged at 
| Steinway Hall, at each of which three members of the 

Guild will appear. The hon. secretary is Madame Lily 
| Henkel, 72, Hamilton Terrace, London, N.W.38. 
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Churcb and Organ Music | 


THE NEW ORGAN FOR WESTMINSTER 
CATHEDRAL 


By J. STUART ARCHER 

An important addition to the fabric of the Catholic | 
Cathedral at Westminster will be made in the course | 
of the coming year by the erection of an organ which | 
in size, quality, and position will enable it to support 
congregational singing, enrich the services with 
interludes and voluntaries, and add splendour to the | 
many and various ceremonies which form so 
important a feature in the ritual of the Catholic | 
Church. | 

The provision of such an instrument means the | 
outlay of a very considerable sum of money, not | 
only for its building but for its upkeep, and it was | 
not till last autumn that His Eminence Cardinal | 
Bourne, Archbishop of Westminster, was able to 
consider the problem of collecting the whole or a 
part of the £16,000 which will be required to 
complete the instrument. 

After due consideration, in which the claims of 
various eminent firms were considered, a contract was 
signed on Christmas Eve, 1920, with Henry Willis & | 
Sons and Lewis & Co., Ltd., to supply a portion of | 
the instrument, consisting of Great, Swell, and Pedal 
Organs, each containing a selection from the 
complete specification of these departments. This 
first section will cost £4,000, but it is ardently hoped 
that before the time for erection comes, more, if not | 
all the money may be collected, and thus enable the 
work to be completed without unnecessary delay or | 
additional expense. In this connection Cardinal | 
Bourne appeals to all organ lovers for financial help, | 
The organ will occupy the large gallery at the | 
opposite end of the Cathedral to the High Altar. | 
This, though not the position suggested by the| 
architect, the late J. F. Bentiey, is unquestionably 
the one giving the player the greatest opportunity for 
controlling congregational singing as well as dis- | 
playing the beauty and power of the instrument. | 
The case is being designed by Mr. J. M. Marshall, the | 
Cathedral architect, and will form an imposing and | 
effective feature. Being Byzantine, no front pipes will 
de incorporated in the scheme. 

The specification has been drawn up by the| 
Cathedral experts in consultation with the builders, and | 
will be found to embody every quality of tone while | 
avoiding unnecessary duplications. On the Pedal) 
Organ the system of ‘extension’ is legitimately used, 
the 8-ft. stops being in each case derived from the | 
16-ft. of corresponding tone-quality, while variety in| 
pianissimo 16-ft. stops is obtained by borrowing the} 
16-ft. doubles from Swell and Choir. As regards | 





| 
| 


reeds it is to be noted that while the scheme includes | 2 
32-ft., 16-ft., and 8-ft. stops derived from one} ; 


| 


another, there is a separate Ophicleide of 16-ft. 
pitch which, speaking on a pressure of 30-in., will 
be of great power and grandeur. 

The scheme of the Great and Swell Organs is quite 
orthodox and calls for no special comment. On the| 
Great the quality of the three 8-ft. diapasons will be 
individual, and the inclusion of a second principal! 
is a feature not so often found as it should be. The 
fve-rank Mixture will be specially designed, and the 








D 


|giving that 


Swell Harmonic Trumpet will be very fiery, having 
French shallotts voiced on the Willis system on a 
pressure of 15-in. 

The Choir Organ will be unenclosed, and is 
designed as a small Great complete to 15th, with 
Cornet of three ranks and Trumpet prepared for. 
All the stops will be made to old-fashioned scales, 
peculiarly animated but subdued 
tone unobtainable by other means. The top 
manual will be reserved for tubas and orchestral 
stops. The question of enclosure versus  non- 
enclosure of the Tuba (which will be playable at 
16-ft., 8-ft., and 4-ft. pitches) was _ thoroughly 
discussed. There are weighty arguments for and 
against enclosure, as every organ enthusiast knows. 
A compromise was made by deciding to enclose the 
stop, but at the same time to make provision for an 
unenclosed one of dominating character. 

It may confidently be asserted that the instrument 
will take its place amongst the finest in the country. 
Though, comparatively speaking, of moderate size, it 
has to fill one of the largest buildings in the world 
with sound. Boldness of treatment is therefore 
demanded and will be given, but it can be confidently 
anticipated that the same judgment that has made 
Willis organs a by-word for excellence will always 
prevent quality being sacrificed for quantity. The 
balance will be held steadily, and power checked 
before it degenerates into stridence : delicacy before 
it becomes weakness. 

The construction of the instrument, its design and 
voicing throughout, will be carried out under the 
personal supervision of Mr. Henry Willis, Jun., 
grandson of ‘ Father Willis.’ 


SPECIFICATION 


GREAT ORGAN 


eee inwnayvyaeany, 


1 Double Open Diapason 
2 Open Diapason No. 1... 
3 Open Diapason No. 2... 
+ Open Diapason No. 3 

5 Flute Harmonique 

6 Quint wins 

7 Octave 

8 Principal .. 

9 Flute Ovuverte 
10 Twelfth adil - ; 
11 Fifteenth ... : “ oo sn “s x 2 
12 Grand Chorus, 15, 19, 22, 26, and 29 = : ‘ » Sranks 
13 Double Trumret) (16 
14 Trumpet... Heavy Pressure ‘ 4 
15 Clarion ... 4 


SWELL ORGAN—1I5 stops anc tremulant 


16 Violon _... one = e nis : sil metal 
17 Open Diapason... une o 
18 Rohr Flute 
15 Echo Gamba .. 
20 Voix Celeste (AA) 
21 Principal... 
22 Suabe Flute (Triangular) 
23 Twelfth , . 
24 Harmonic Piccolo 
25 Fifteenth = - 
26 Harmonics, 17, 19, and 22 
27 Oboe ° ee oe 
28 Tremulant 

) 

) 


wae 


INNS Ores 


Waldhorn - ) (16 
Trompette Harmonique - Heavy Pressure 
31 Clarion , } + 


CHOIR ORGAN9 stops. (Unenclosed) 
32 Contra Dulciana metal 
33 Open Diapason 

34 Stopped Diapa a 
5 Principal : metal 
) 


Nason Flut “ ‘ 
24 


wood 8 


37 Twelfth 
38 Fifteenth 
39 Cornet (Prepared for 
jo Trumpet 


ms 3 ranks 
8 
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SOLO AND BOMBARDE ORGAN for some time, and his last illness came upon him q F 
13 stops, 2 couplers, and tremulant. (Enclosed) rt.| Christmas Day. When half-way through the morning voi 
$1 Violoncello ; ; metal 8 | service his powers failed him, and he had to give up, although Ap! 
42 Tibia (open throughout) wood 8 | against his will. He never played at St. Paul’s agai Be 
43 Viole d' Orchestre metal 8 | *84tns ‘ ‘ % pia) ® » Faul's again, an mel 
44 Salicional... : : 8 |on March 2 he passed away. The funeral service, which Ove 
45 Unda waste Aa prepared for) ) | was attended by a very large congregation, was held y & soh 
€ it on - ha . 
46 Concert F ute (Harmoni : | St. Paul’s on March 7. The music was that which he ff Pot 
48 Cor Anglais 16 | himself had arranged and played for so many years, anj & int 
49 Saaenns 8 | the full choir of men and boys sang the sad strains fo, § and 
50 | rem ~~" (16 | the choirmaster whom they had known and loved. Th Ma 
oe aie Heavy Pressure Harmonic, a | Vicar, the Rev. Prebendary Boyd, and also the Rey, J the 
53 Tuba Clarion _— \4 | Boden Powell, formerly Precentor of St. Paul’s, wer ff con 
ae eee | present, and Dr. W. J. Phillips, an old friend of My lars 
54 Grand Tuba (Heavy Pressure, Harmonic) (prepared for) metal 8 | Vernham, presided at the organ. P, inte 
55 Great Reeds to Sol - - exc 
56 Swell Reeds to Solo | af 
| rHE LONDON SOCIETY OF ORGANISTS . 
PEDAI AN-—1I5 stops | m . " “ ia anc 
57 Double Open Diapason metal 32 Mr. John E. West’s lecture on ‘Old Englis! Organ | pro 
Bass wood 16 | Music’ at Trinity College on April 9 attracted a large I 
+h S ra —- 16 | gathering. Mr. West gave a very interesting account of th sf | 
i exten n i 7 met 16 f hy . ve “J - 
es Sete tat one a) wood 1é | Progress of organ music in this country from the 16th century ar 
5 edie tin ti. of. Maes metal 16 | down to the Wesley period. He rightly claimed that a goo \s 
63 Dulciana (from No. 32, Choir + | 16 | proportion of the work of our old composers in this field was . 
64 Octave (extension of No. 58 wood & /.. . : - Tee 
i Dibsthent Geteneten of Me. t metal s | Well worth playing to-day. Muchof it undoubtedly suffered « 
ril i 1 of "oe 6 ° a ° 
6 Flute f No. 61) (Stopp2d) wood 8 |from the backward condition of the organ in England, sot 
7 z ip : extension of No. 65 metal 4 | especially from the fact that we were centuries behind the pr 
Li yntr r ) 32 ~ ° . “ . 
pnt set thin cae ee Ee ~4 | Continent in the adoption of pedals. Our persistence in ' 
70 Grand Ophicleide 16 | unequal temperament was alse a hindrance to the develop. Me 
t Clarion (extension of N 8 | ment of organ music. Nevertheless, the numerous illustrations ret 
COUPLE 20 to the lecture included some delightful things. Especially H. 
72 Solo to Pedal 80 Choir to Great. good were a characteristic Voluntary in A minor by Orlando Tc 
73 = well n : : Sr te - S tave e | Gibbons (a gravely beautiful movement that made one regret El 
+ Great t « S2 Sw nison ¢ : . . . es, 
Se Chole on Pediel aa Swell Sub-Octave the composer left so little work of the kind), a Toccata by Or 
76 Solo to Great 84 Solo Octave Lock, a Voluntary on the ‘Old Hundredth’ by Purcell (a wi 
7? > lo to Choit BS Soto — n off | capital piece that we venture to suggest would be even 
owe Gt t 86 Solo Sub-Oct c . . . 2 
) Swel Choit 87 Great Pist pecans Pedal-Com- | More successful if its two sections were transposed ; the first Ge 
binations. would make by far the better ending), and a charming slow an 
— —_ movement by John Bennet. Had Mr. West’s object been G 
Adjustable } Great Ovens to show how much good organ music was written by our old th 
é Su | composers he might easily have made up a programm au 
4 — t | excellent works by Roseingrave, Boyce, Walmisley, Nares, ne 
e adie “° Medel | Adams, and others. But as the lecture was designed t 
Reversible Piston for Great to Pedal . trace the development of our organ music, and especially of 
Pe , . - Duplicated by Pedals. . " — - ¢ 
~ pe sreat | that peculiarly English type known as the Voluniary, the 
Great . : os lee 
: illustrations necessarily included a good many pieces the 
Ba ed Sw ’edal well and Solo B . z . . . ; 
: » Peda 5 and Solo Boxes interest of which was mainly historical. The occasion, an 
Tul I atic A t giving perfect attack and | however, was of great value, and should draw attention toa ev 
repe Soget 
department of English music that deserves to be better D 
- 
’ - = |} known. One of these old pieces in a programme of modern 
- ns + heheh Reed _ —and especially of ultra-modern—works provides refreshin CI 
( Reeds ? "il. . I ’ 1 
i Reed W | contrast. We must add that the illustrations were admirably su 
“ and Orche Reeds : in.; Tubas, 30-in | played by Mr. Stanley Roper. Dr. Pearce was in the el 
; “ ye sete ter clear gg Trombones, 20-in. | chair, and added to the success of the afternoon by playing re 
| some pieces of Samuel Wesley. 
N MEMORIA OHN EDWARD VERNHAM, ORGANIST OF | We have received the eleventh Annual Report of the 
rl. PAUL'S, KNIGHTSBRIDGE | ¢ rganists’ Benevolent League, and note with pleasure that B 
a. of P : yy . is excellent institution has made a_ considerable step we 
By the f John Edward Vernham the Church of | this excemes a F ry : \ 
; ' , ‘ ‘ : forward during the past year. There has been an increase 
England has lost an organist and musician of the highest ge ag. : a ' Cc 
, , , of £156 in the receipts, the costs of administration have 
ype Although as a youth he had been apprenticed to a mf" . cl 
' | been less, the grants have been practically the same, and as t 
firm of South Londen organ-builders, yet the call of music . . } 
ms pose Sg | aan oa % lenied He|® result the committee has been able to invest £200 i at 
was Ss ) } 1 ) ould oO ve denied, e . “ 7 
a 7" , , . : : War Stock, and so make the future of the League more 
arly forsook organ-making for organ-playing, and after ops : ; Cc 
= oneal "ea nS ied Dr. W. H, | S&cure: A gratifying feature is the support received from 
me tes ! > n appoimn ents, succeedec » s ° . ; - 
, hyst ; 3 | Organists’ Associations, no fewer than seventeen now a 
Monk as organist and choirmaster at St. Paul’s, Knights- . tele , : : , 
- } ; sending regular contributions. We remind our readers that pI 
bridge, in 1879. There he remained for forty-two years, S : A : . I 
hte of te . -’ | a large proportion of the amount is raised by collections at “ 
until his death, and by his devotion to the Church and his  . ; M 
, ee , : organ recitals, a form of help that is in the power ol . 
insparing zeal for work succeeded in building up such : . 4 
we Fs 1 1 , practically every member of the profession, and one whic 
a splendid oir and beautiful musical services as made . ; . ; Si 
+ Paul? ; . ° has the further merit of bringing the League and its objects : 
St. Paul’s famous as a model of what a parish church musical | _ an om - 
svi hould | In 1889 |} led Dr. Monk before the general public. The secretary, Mr. Thomas 
> ULC us n . e succeedec . on “1: > . . r . . 
P : os . | Shindler, Royal College of Organists, Kensington Gore, a 
as professor of music and organist at King’s College, ? me M 
ae : | S.W., will be glad to answer any inquiries. : 
Londen, and in recent years was also an examiner for| : C 
Trinity College of Music. As a player he was always clear | 
and accurate, and as an organ accompanist could not easily| The Blackburn Public Hall, now being built, is to have A 
be excelled. His personality was so attractive and his|an organ of four manuals and sixty-four speaking stops, ol 
nselfishness and general kindness of nature so great | enclos« 1 in a handsome oak case, the whole costing about Cc 
that he was beloved by all who knew him, and many| £15,000, Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper are to supply W 
will mourn his loss. He had suffered from heart trouble | the instrument, ck 
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Faversham Parish Church Choir, numbering about fifty 
goices, gave a concert at Faversham Lecture Hall on 
April 5 before a crowded audience. Some excellent instru- 
mental music was provided by an orchestra (‘ Ruy Blas’ 
Overture, March ‘Henry VIII,’ Sullivan, and Mendels- 
sohn’s Pianoforte Concerto in G minor, with Mr. F. A. 
Poulteney as soloist), but the chief interest of course centred 
inthe work of the choir, which sang part-songs, catches, 
and quartets by Goetz, Bairstow, Webbe, Schumann, 
Mackenzie, Beethoven, Bridge, Elgar, and Pinsuti, under 
the direction of Mr. W. J. Keech. This is a type of 
concert that should be given wherever a church choir is 
large enough to provide the variety obtainable from division 


into T.T-B.B., S.A.T.B., and s.s., choruses. Not only is 


Spohr’s ‘God, Thou art Great,’ was performed at the 


High Pavement Chapel, Nottingham, on March 20, with 
Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson at the organ. 
Campbell, 
Gutteridge, and Mr. Ernest Wainer were the soloists. 


Madame Belle 


Madame Dorothy Trueman, Mr. Herbert 


Varley Roberts’ ‘ Passion’ was sung at St. Luke’s, 


Slyne with Hest, Lancaster, on Good Friday, with Mr. F. 
Laycock and Mr. W. Dennett Davies as soloists. 
Hodgson was at the organ. 
for St. Dunstan’s. 


Mr. W. 
A silver collection was taken 


During Mr. R. Goss-Custard’s absence, the organ recitals 


at Bishopsgate Institute, on Friday evenings during May, 
will be given by Mr. Francis W. Sutton, the sub-organist 
of Southwark Cathedral. 


The recitals will commence at 


excellent contrast thus obtained, but the various departments | 6 o’clock. 


af the choir are developed, and the whole body gains in ease 
and lightness from the preparation of a well-chosen secular 
programme. 

It is good news that we are to have another opportunity 
of hearing Marcel Dupré. We understand that he will give 
arecital at St. John’s, Hammersmith, on May 21, at 5.30. 
As some of our readers know, the organ at St. John’s has 
recently been rebuilt and enlarged by Messrs. Henry W'llis 
& Sons and Lewis & Co., and weekly recitals have for 
some time past been given by eminent players. M. Dupré’s 
programme will include an improvisation. 

The organ installed in St. Stephen’s, Bow, by 
Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper, as a war memorial, was 
recently dedicated by the Lord Bishop of Stepney. Dr. 
H. W. Richards gave the opening recital, playing Bach’s 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor, the first movement of 
Elgar’s Sonata, Widor’s Scherzo in C minor, and the 
Overture to ‘Egmont.’ The new organ is a three-manual 
with thirty-two stops and a large number of accessories. 





Harold Moore’s cantata * The Darkest Hour,’ was sung on | Dr. 


Good Friday at Turret Green Baptist Church, Ipswich, by | 
an augmented choir of eighty voices, conducted by Mr. J. W. | 
Gooderham, with Mrs. M. Milton at the organ. 
third annual performance of the work at Turret Green, the | 


S.E.. 
to Calvary’ and Stainer’s * The Crucifixion,’ the former with 
orchestral accompaniment. 


Mr. W. J. 


On March 23 the choir of Borough Road Baptist Church, 
augumented for the occasion, sang Maunder’s ‘ Olivet 


Mr. J. Vanderpump conducted. 


On March 23 Mr. Henry Riding opened the organ 


recently placed in Ongar Congregational Church as a war 


memorial. The collections amounted to £54. 
The following appeared in a recent issue of a Belfast 
newspaper : 
“Mrs. a young lady with a silvery soprano 


who sang Costa’s “‘I will extol thee with culture and 
refinement.”’’ 


ORGAN RECITALS 


Mr. C. F. Eastwood, St. John’s, Dumfries—Concerto in 


B flat, Handel ; Fugue in D minor, Bach ; Sursum Corda 
and Alla Marcia, /re/and. 

Lancaster, Bolton Parish Church—Passacaglia, 
Aarg-Elert ; Sonata No. 5, .Wendelssohn ; Aria, Bach. 
Caradog Roberts, Siloam Congregational Church, 
Barmouth—Légende, Dzordh; * Finlandia’; Fugue in 
G minor, Bach. 


This isthe | Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury— 


Alla Marcia, Holloway; ‘ Farewell,’ Stanford. 


audiences on each occasion exceeding a thousand, and many| Mr. Alban Hamer, the Cathedral, Bloemfontein—Sonata 


people being unable to gain admission. 


No. 4, Bach; Rhapsody No. 1, Howe//s; Allegro 


The newly-formed Par and District Choral Society | Grazioso, Frank, Bridge ; Fantasia in D minor, Stav/ford. 
(conductor, Mr. C. S. Edwards) sang Maunder’s| Mr. G. Bernard Gilbert, Town Hall, Stratford—First 
‘Olivet to Calvary’ and Easter selections from *‘The| movement, Sonata No. 6, Xhetnberger; Caprice, 


Messiah’ to crowded audiences at St. Mary’s Church, Par, | 
and at Tywardreath Parish Church on the afternoon and | 
evening of Palm Sunday, in aid of Camborne and Redruth | 
Distress Funds. 

At a service for invalids held in a Tunbridge Wells | 
Church a few weeks ago the vicar accompanied ‘When I | 


| Mr. F. C. 


Wolstenholme ; Spring Song, Hollins. Public Hall, 
Canning Town—Fantasia, S7/as ; First movement, Sonata 
in A flat, Rhetvberger ; Solemn Melody, Walford Davies. 
Welling, St. Michael and All Angels, South 
Bromley—Choral in A minor, franck; Caprice, Harvey 
Grace; Impromptu, Adcock ; Grand Cheeur, Dados. 


survey’ on a concertina, although a_three-manual organ,| Mr. Harold M. Dawber, St. George’s, Stockport (two 


electrically blown, was available. Doubtless he had his 
reasons, but we suggest that future experiments of the kind | 
should not be tried on a congregation of invalids. It seems | 
like taking a mean advantage. 

At an organ recital given by Mr. Bertram Hollins at | 
Beckenham Congregational Church recently the audience 
were unusually favoured in the matter of programme notes. | 


recitals)— Allegro (Sonata No. 1), Back ; Minuet-Scherzo, 
Jongen ; Three Preludes on Welsh hymn tunes, Vaughan 
Williams ; Variations de Concert, Bonnet. Rhodes St. 
Wesleyan Church, Halifax—Fugue in G, Bach; Prelude 
on ‘St. Mary,’ /Voed; Sonata, Reubke. Trinity Presby- 
terian Church, Wigan—Caprice Heéroique, Sonnet ; 
* Finlandia.’ 


Well-written analyses of Bach’s Toccata in C and Harwood’s | Mr. Leitch Owen, Edge Hill Parish Church (two recitals) — 


C sharp minor Sonata were illustrated by quotations of the | 
chief subjects, the whole being 
duplicating process—apparently ‘ Plex.’ 

‘Judas Maccabeus’ was sung by the City Temple 


Prelude and Fugue in D, Back ; Storm Fantasia, Lemmens. 


reproduced by some| Mr. Fred Gostelow, Luton Parish Church—Fugue in FE flat, 


Bach; Gothic Suite, Boel/mann; Good Friday Music 
(* Parsifal ’). 


Choral Society at the City Temple on April 9, under the | Mr. J. A. Fuller-Maitland, Burton, Westmorland—Fantasia, 


direction of Mr. Allan Brown. Mr. G. D. Cunningham | 
presided at the organ, and the soloists were Miss Bessie | 
Lang, Miss Beatrice Ashton, Mr. Henry Turnpenney, and | 
Mr. Frederick Taylor. 

A performance of Dvorak’s * Stabat Mater ’ took place at | 
St. Peter’s Church, Harrogate, on March 20, The soloists 
were Madame Edith Hartley, Mrs. Hyslop, Mr. W. Smith, | 
and Mr. J. O’Connor. 
Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow, was at the organ, and Mr. | 
C. L. Naylor conducted. 

Maunder’s ‘ Penitence, Pardon, and Peace’ was sung on 
April 17 at Welbeck Abbey Chapel by an augmented choir | 
of sixty voices. The soloists were Messrs, Beckett and | 
Crossland. Mr. J. D. Chandler, of St. Peter’s, Bournemouth, 


was at the organ, and Mr. Harry Minchin, organist of the 
chapel, conducted. 


Byrd; Prelude on ‘Irish,’ Harwood; Toccata in C, 
Bach ; Sonata in C minor, Jendelssohn ; Prelude, Fugue, 
and Variation, -ranck. 


| Mr. Ezra Edson, Primitive Methodist Church, Westgate, 
g 


Barnsley—Sonata No. 1, J/endelssohn; Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, ach; Allegro Cantabile (Symphony 
No. 5), MWidor. 


Mr. John Pullein, organist of St. | Mr. A. E. Jones, Town Hall, Bolton- Prelude and Fugue 


in C minor, Bach; Nocturne, Jones ; Grand Cheeur in 
E flat, Gaz/mant. 


Mr. Frederick J. Tarris, Barking Parish Church—(uasi 


Pastoral, Swart Archer; Toccata in D minor, Sack ; 


Prelude on ‘ Rockingham,’ /’arry. 


Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Fantasia and Toccata 


in D minor, Stanford ; Good Friday Music (‘ Parsifal’) ; 
Finale in B flat, Aranch, 
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Mende 'ssohn , 
sharp minor, 


Sonata No. 4, 
Overture in C 


Church, Blackburn 
Carillon, Sewwe? 
Wolstenholme. 
Mr. Archibald 


movement, Sonata 


A utt 


Farmer, St. 


No. 1, Bach ; *Good Friday,’ de /a 


Tombelle ; * Ein’ Feste Burg,’ Xeger ; Fantasia, Sz/as. 
Mr. Arthur E. Sims, Central Hall, Newport—Marche 

Pontificale, Lemmren March for a Church Festival, 

Best Town Hall Assembly Rooms, Newport 


Vesperale and Alpine Sketch, Cyrz/ Scof¢ ; Minuet in the 
style of Handel, HWols/enholme. 

Mr. George Ryan, St. Mary the Boltons, South Kensington— 
Choral Song and Fugue, S. S. MWesley; Harmonies du 
Soir, Aarg-Z£/ert ; Fugue in D, Bach. 

Mr. Stanley E. Lucas, Trinity Presbyterian 
Canonbury—A Bach programme. 

Mr. Harry Wall, St. Paul’s, Covent Garden (four recitals)— 
Preluce on *‘ Rhosymedre,’ Vaughan IHilliam Prelude 
on ‘St. Mary,’ /V0ed; Solemn Festival, Adetndberger ; 
Choral Improvisation, Aarg-£/er?. 

Mr. Claude A. Forster, St. John’s, 
Overture in F, Ili Coronation 
Meyer/ 

Mr. Henry Poole, St. John the Baptist, Burley- 
G minor, Back ; * Salut d’ Amour,’ £/gar. 

Mr. C. E. Blyton Dobson, High Pavement Chapel, 
Nottingham—lIntroduction and Variations on a Ground 
Bass, Haynes ; (Question and Answer, /WVolstenholme. 

Mr. Stanley Mountford, Nechells Wesleyan Church, 
Birmingham—* Sursum Corda,’ Z/ga * Finlandia’; 
March in D, 


V/. “nts Tt. 
Mr. A. G. Colborn, St. Stephen’s, 
composers) 


Church, 


Forfar—Concert 
March, 


Fugue in 


(American 
Impromptu, 
— Sospiro, 


sristol 
Festal March, A7voes 
Horati W. Pa St. Thomas’ 
Pad Entrada, de San Seha 
Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church (two recitals)— 


City 


f7an, 


Prelude to ‘ Parsifal ’; ‘ Largo’ (‘New World’ Symphony); 
‘Finlandia’; March in G minor, £/gar. 
Mr. B. Langdale, St. George’s, Barnsley—* Pilgrim’s 


Progress,’ Part 3, Arvest dustin ; Nocturne, a’ Z7ry. 
Mr. Ambrose P. Porter, St. Matthias, Richmond (four 
recitals)\—Concerto in G minor, Aand Elegiac 
Rhapsody, A’vethar Toccata and Fugue in D minor, 
Bac/ Sonatina in A minor, Aary-& Allegro 


(Sonata in G), Z Phantasie on * Hallelujah, Praise 
to God,’ & *, 

Mr. Cyril S. Christopher, Grainger’s Lane Primitive 
Methodist Church, Cradley Heath (two recitals) —Gothic 


Suite, 2 vann ; Prelude to * Parsifal’; Sonata in G, 


Mr. Arthur If. Egg, Christ Church Cathedral, Montreal— 

D minor, 77 Preludes on ‘ St. Mary,’ 

; Bride % Fa a Toccata- Prelude on 
*Vexilla Regis,’ Aaz; Introduction, Passacaglia, and 
Fugue, Healey Willan; Symphony No. 2, Fern 
Choral in E, /ran Sonata No, 6, A/end hn, 

Mr. Allan Brown, Wesleyan Church, Gillingham—Funeral 


Voluntary in 
ll / a SC 


March and Hlymn of Seraphs, Gu¢/mant; Finale from 
Sonata in F minor, Ahetndberver Melodie in E, 
Rachmanino * Finlandia.’ 

Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, St. Andrew’s, Holborn—Air with 


; Fantasia and Fugue in G minor, Bach. 
Dr. R. Walker Robson, Christ Church, Crouch End (three 
recitals Finale from Sonata in F, Ahetnberger 

Passacaglia in D minor, A’eger ; Toccata in F, Wrdor ; 
Toccata in F, Bach ; Dithyramb, Harwwood. 
Mr. John Pullein,St. Mary’s Cathedral, Glasgow— Voluntary, 
SH vy; Fantaisie in A, Fran Pastorale, Borner. 
Mr. Bertram Hollins, Beckenham Congregational Church— 


Variations, A 


Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Aa Sonata No. 6, 
Mendelssohn ; Marche Héroique, Sazn/-Saéns. Immanuel 
Church, Streatham Common—Pastoral Sonata, A’he7i- 
A r; Preludes on‘ Rockingham,’ /arry ; ‘So fervently 


I long,’ Ba John’s, Hammersmith—Toccata in A, 
Purcell; Prelude and Fugue in B minor, Back ; Prelude 
on * Melcombe,’ 72771 

Mr. E. T. Cook, Southwark 
Fugue in D, Ba Fantasie 
Chant de Mai, Jevven ; Toccata, d& 


a. 


Cathedral—Prelude and 
Pastorale, de Severac; 
Valeingreau, 


Dunstan’s-in-the-East—First | 


ee 
Mr. J. Albert Sowerbutts, St. Lawrence Jewry—P 


© othe agi ; astorale 
(Suite in E minor), de Maleingreau ; 


Two Choral Preludes 


Bach; Elegiac Prelude, G. /. Bennett: | pilogue 
Harvey Grace. 4 
Mr. Herbert Hodge, St. Nicholas Cole Abbey (three 
recitals)— Marche de Procession, de la Jombelie : Firs 
movement (Sonata No, 12), Rhetnbers Requiem 


Eternam, Harwood ; Fugue in D, Gutlmany. 

Mr. Alfred Hollins, Clapton Park Congregatior 
Fugue in G minor, Bach; Andante in D ar 
Hollins ; Prelude, Fugue, and Variation, Fyan,/. 

Mr. Noel Ponsonby and Dr. E. W. Naylor, Jesus C 
Chapel—Variations (Symphony No. 8), [Ii 
and Galliard, Byrd; Prelude and Fugue in D mi: 
Buxtehude. 


il Chureh— 


Scherz 





APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. Eric Brough, organist and choirmaster, Jackson’ 
Wesleyan Church, Highgate, N. 
Mr. Frederick W. Flatt, organist and choirmaster, F; 
Christian Church, Croydon. 
Mr. G. S. Pelmear, organist and choirmaster, Stocktop-on 
Tees Parish Church. 


Ss Lane 


Mr. Henry T. Pringuer, organist, Lindfield Parish Churet 
Sussex, 
Mr. Alec Rowley, organist and choirmaster, St. Alba 


Teddington. 
Mr. George Ryan, organist and 
Boltons, mW 


choirmaster, St. Ma 


Uctters to the Editor 
THE ‘ST. MATTHEW?’ PASSION IN SPAIN 


Str,—I send you an item of news worth recording, viz.,a 
performance of Passion according to St. Matthew 
which took place at Barcelona on February 27 
March 6, Note the hours of performance—the first part 
the evening from 5 till 7 p.m., and the second part at night 
from 10 to 12 p.m. The enclosed prospectus was sent 1 
by the Rev. Don José M. Padro, priest-organist of Gerona 
Cathedral. He 

* J'ai été A Barcelona le passé dimanche pour écouter 
la ‘ Passion de J. S. Bach selon St. Matthieu.’ Elle 

eut une interpretation et execution perfectes bea , 


3ach’s * 


writes: 


Coulc this performance have taken place in 
Spain but Catalonia ?—Yours, Xc., 
2, Park View, AKTHUR G, Co 
Stapleton, Bristol. 
March 8, 1921. 
[ Below is an extract from the programme kindly sent 
Mr. Colborn: 
L’orfed Catala, continuant el esfor¢ en 
donar a coneixer les obres cabdals de la musica de tots 
els temps, ha organitzat i preparat amb curosissim 
estudi i intens treball uniques auclicions 
completes de la * Passio de Ntre. Sr. Jesucrist segons 
l’Evangeli de Sant Mateu, de Joan Sebastia Bach,’ per 
a la present Quaresma de 1921, Aquestes dugues 
audicions de la que per tothom és considerata producci 
més sublim del geni de Bach i monumert definitiu de 
la musica, es donaran els diumenges 27 de Febrer i 6 
de Marc, executant-se la primera part a la tarda, de 
5 a 7, i la segona a la nit, de 10 a 12. La gran 
extensid d’aquesta obra, l’atencié sostinguda que la 
fadiga dels executans, 


any part 


BORN 


seu constant 


dugues 


seva audicio requereix i la 
imposen aquesta divisi, sempre que’s tracta, com ara, 
de donar-ne lVaudicio integra. 

Vocals: Andreua Fornells, sopran. — 
Concepcio Callao, contralt.—Georg A, Walter. 
tenor, de Berlin.—Emili Vendrell, tenor.—Sandro 
Griff, baix.—Ricart Fusté, baix. 

Solistes Instrumentals: Prof. Fritz Flemming and 
Theodor Menge (oboi); Eduard Toldra (oboe d’amor), 
Joseph Recasens (violin), Gaspar Cassado (violoncello). 

Grans Orgues: Dr. Albert Schweitzer, de Strassbourg. 

Orquestra: Composta de 90 professors. 


Solistes 


chor 


Massa Choral: Orfeo Catala i nombros 
d@’ infants. 
Direccid: Mtre. Lluis Millet. ] 
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WHICH? 

Six,—In answer to a recent letter of mine, averring that 
Beethoven was the greatest of all composers, Mr. Oscar 
Browning has w ritten from Palazzo Simonetti, Rome, to the 
Press, stating that in his opinion, and in that of Joachim, 
Mozart is the first of all composers, and Bach the next. Of 
~ourse, this is entirely a matter of taste and conjecture, and 
| myself have, as every musician must have, the very 
ighest aimiration for both Mozart and Bach, but I should 

















here like to quote the tremendous homage paid by Robert 
Schumann to Beethoven. After eulogizing Bach, Schumann 
writes (translated from the German) as follows : 

‘And shall not a whole nation, taught patriotism 
and greatness of heart by the creations of a 
Beethoven, make public evidence of gratitude that 
should be greater a thousandfold? Were I a prince 
[ would build a temple in the style of Palladio, to 
his memory ; ten statues should stand within it, and if 
Thorwaldsen and Dannecken would not execute them 
all, they should at least see that all were executed 
under their superintendence ; nine they should be, 
these statues, like the number of the Muses, and of 
is symphonies—Clio the Eroica, Thalia the Fourth, 


Euterpe the Pastoral, and so on—himself the divine 
\pollo. There the German people should assemble 
irom time to time, to celebrate festivals, and there his 


wn works should be performed in the highest stage of 
perfection. Orelse take a hundred century-old oak-trees, 
and write his name with them, in giant letters, ona plain, 
or carve his likeness in colossal proportions, like Saint 


Borromeus on Lake Maggiore, that he may gaze 
above the mountains, as he did when _ living; 
and, when Rhine ships pass, and foreigners ask 


the name of that giant form, every child may answer— 
“It is Beethoven.” Or would you dedicate to him a 
living monument, build in his name an academy for 
German music, where mzsic, his word, may be taught, 
not as a trade that any mechanic may choose, but a 
school of poets, a school of music in the German sense, 
to be opened by the hands of a pure priesthood to the 
Rise, throw off your indifference, 


chosen ones only. 
the monument will also com- 


und remember that 
memorate yourselves. 
And these glowing words emanate from a composer only 
ery little less great and illustrious than Beethoven himself. 
ALGERNON ASHTON. 


—Yours, Xc., 
224, Carlton Vale, 
Maida Vale, N.W. 6. 


April 1y, 19021, 
‘THE EMPEROR’ 


SiR,— Would * Feste ’ allow me to smile with him at those 
tout champions of the second-rate who say that a classic’s 
platitudes are greater than a modern’s strength? Each man 





must naturally have his own views, but he has no need | 


ontemptuously to gird at those of others; and the blind 
adulation of works like the *‘ Emperor ’ Concerto (quoted in 
arecent .Wusical Times) is, apart from the amusement 
t gives, a little trying. 

Again compared with architecture and sculpture, with 
their early perfection, music is still in the short petticoat 
stage ; and it is surely a little unwise to thrust immortality 
in large capital letters) upon a work only a century old. 
lam sure Beethoven would not approve ; he was far too 
great a man to think that music stopped when he died, or 
to wish that all he wrote was for ever. Finally, cannot 
enthusiasts realise that adjectives are not argument? And 
they use such long ones! Perhaps a short course of 
Masefield, But this is beside the point.—Yours, Xc., 

Tuomas Woop 
( Director of Music, Tonbridge School). 


Lansdowne House, 
Tonbridge, Kent. 
Varch 17, 1921, 


THE SACABUT, Ere. 


I am sorry to have to disappoint the hopes of 


Sik, 


‘Feste,’ but there is unhappily no prospect or possibility 
that the contingent future agreement of the newspaper 
feporters with myself will result in the transference to them 


| of taste and discrimination! If only ‘47s were necessary, 

| the production of a race of critics would be easy, for even / 

| could find quite a number of things whereon to agree with, 

| for instance, * Feste’—though far be it from me to rank Aim 
with ces messteurs of the usual quill-driving tribe. 

If it really amuses ‘ Feste’ to believe the implication in 

| the last half of his letter, I have not the heart to deprive 
him of this simple pleasure and hope he may go on having 
lots of fun with it. But if he wanted his readers to 
| believe it too, he should have followed the example of 
certain illustrious colleagues of his, and have taken the 
| precaution first to suppress my letter. Yet he evidently 
considers honesty of more value than the making, or rather 
counterfeiting. of a journalistic point, and all honour to him. 
O st stc omnes! 

My point is and remains this (and *Feste’ has not 
succeeded in destroying it), that, opposed to * Feste’s’ 
* practically unanimous approval,’ there were a few of very 
considerable critical insight and keen judgment who did xo/ 
regard the * Planets’ as a work of any importance or 
significance.—Yours, Xc., KAIKHOSRU SORABY, 

175, Clarence Gate Gardens, 

Regent’s Park, N. W.1. 
April 10, 1921. 


BEETHOVEN AND KNITTING 

Sir,—‘ Barbellion’s’ caustic comment on female knitters 
at symphony concerts, as quoted in your April number, 
recalls an amusing literary parallel in Stinde’s * Buchholz 
Familie,’ where that humorous old philosopher Frau 
Buchholz also lets herself go on the subject of Beethoven 
and knitting : 

* Das Konzert begann, und kaum fingen die Masiker 
an zu spielen, als die Bergfeldt einen Strickstrumpf aus 
der Tasche holte und darauf los strickte, als wollte sie 
das Entree wieder verdienen. . Ich bin ja sehr fiir 
den hauslichen Fleisz und hasse das Miisziggehen, aber 
wenn man seinen geist im Konzert bilden will, kann 
man doch die Aufmerksankeit nicht zurschen Einer 
Symphonie und dem Strumpf teilen. Auch glaube ich 
nicht dasz Beethoven seine himmlischen Eingebungen 
Komponierte, damit dazu gestrickt werden sollte.’ 

Last winter in this town we had a course of University 
Extension lectures on ‘Modern Music,’ where ladies knitted. 
I have also noticed them knitting at Church Congress 
meetings, though so far not actually in church. Ladies I 
have asked say they can enjoy the music better when they 
knit. The matter might be an interesting subject of 
psychological inquiry. What, for instance, is the exact effect 
a solo performer when he spies knitters among the 
E. GORHAM GEE, 


on 
audience ?— Yours, Xc., 
Granville House, 
Granville Road, Leicester. 
April 10, 1921, 


*TA-RA-RA-BOOM-DE-AY’ 

Six,—The resemblance between a feeble popular song tune 
and a theme in classical chamber music is hardly a subject 
deserving a long correspondence, but as more than one 
writer has shown interest in the matter in your columns, it 
seems worth while to draw attention to a small point which 
has been apparently overlooked. Beethoven did not 
compose the theme, ‘ Pria ch’ io impegno,’ upon which the 
last movement of the Clarinet Trio is founded. It is taken 


| from an air in Joseph Weigl’s ‘ Amor Marinaro,’ which was 
'no doubt itself a popular song at that time. 


Beethoven 
must have seen the possibilities of development latent in an 
otherwise somewhat crude tune, and therefrom produced 


| the undoubtedly attractive variations already mentioned. 


Beethoven’s use of this tune is in no way a plagiarism. 
The title of the air is prefixed to the movement in printed 
editions of the Trio, and its origin is given in Grove’s 
Dictionary. The one important point is that, though he 
found the tune useful, Beethoven was not its composer, and 
never pretended that he was.—Yours, Xc., 

‘Oakhurst,’ Harrow-on-the- Hill, HvuGuH GARDNER. 

April 5, 1921. 
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Sik,—The letter of Mr. Herbert W. Horwill regarding | 


the supposed resemblance of * Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ to 
‘classical’ music, and the retorts of ‘Feste’ in his ‘ Ad 
Libitum * column are both somewhat pointless, if the facts 
of the case are realised. It is curious that neither 
Mr. Horwill nor ‘ Feste’ seem to be aware that the theme 
of the last movement of Beethoven’s Clarinet Trio is in very 
reality a ‘low’ popular tune, heard by the composer ina 
Vienna music-hall, and used, in a spirit of fun, for the 
theme of these delightful variations. It is a merry tune, 
surely, with crude rhythmical qualities—not so poor as ‘ Ta- 
ra-ra-boom-de-ay,’ to which it bears little real resemblance 


except in rhythm. It will be refreshing to ‘Feste’ (with 
his strange opinions upon the * Emperor’ ‘Scale and 
Arpeggiv’ manual) to learn that Beethoven, when he 


discovered a thoroughly characteristic piece of vulgar music, 
did not despise it.—\ ours, «Cc 

74. Lansdowne Road, Tuomas F. DUNHILL. 
London, W. 11, 


March 19, 1921. 


TREMOLO AND ‘TA-RA-RA’ 

Sir,—I have recently come across the MS. parts of an 
overture to an opera, ‘Niéser,’ by the late W. S. 
The work was performed under Mendelssohn, 
contains an which Rockstro claimed to have 
a smooth, cross-tremolo for strings, continued 
more bars : 


Rockstro, 
and 
invented, Vi4Z., 
for twenty or 


effect 


» Allegro. 
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( any of your correspondents quote an example earlier 
than, say, 1547 ? 
No doubt many instances could be quoted of the 


employment of the theme of * Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ besides 
the passage in Clarinet Trio. Mozart 
it with gay and charming effect, while Meyerbeer used it in 


Beet hoven’s used 


the 98th Psalm. Ihave no mears of referring to Mozart's 
dD ‘imenti at the moment, but so far as I remember the 
passage runs : 

VIoLiN. 





When the undergraduates at Oxford clamoured for it on 


Lloyd, 


me public occasion, Dr. who was at the organ, 
played it over first simply and quietly, and then extemporise 
upon it ina masterly way. It was one of many examples of 


is characteristic readiness, and his skilful treatment averted 
what might hav Does it not owe its 
strong accent and compelling rhythm 
‘Nights of Gladness’ so successful a 


2— Yours, X&« A. M. G. 


been vulgar or absurd. 
popularity to the 
which 
waltz 

Eton College, Windsor. 


Var I4, 1921, 


} 
MaKe 


\ MATTER OF GENDER 


there no musical authority, with a knowledge of 
he English language, 


Sik,—I 





to check the growing tendency of 


English women musicians to describe themselves in un- English 


terms? Nothing seems to be gained, for while *violiniste’ 


| Yours, &c., 


A HANDEL COLLECTION 

Str,—In case it should be of any interest to your readers 
I should like to inform you that I have recently secured the 
Earl of Aylesford’s collection of Handel transcripts, made 
by Handel’s amanuensis Smith, and given to the late Fay) 
by Jennens, the author of the words of * The Messiah,’ & 
Rockstro in his ‘ Life of Handel’ refers to my 
It would seem from his work that there are three sets oj 
transcripts—one in Germany, one that, according to Rockstro, 
in 1883, was in the possession of Mr. Barret Lennard, 
of Hampstead, and mine which belonged to the Earl. yy 
collection amounts to nearly a hundred volumes. i 

I have a large Handel collection, including Hogarth’s 
portrait of the Master exhibited at the Handel Festival, 
in the early ’eighties, and declared by Ruskin and Holman 
Hunt to be the genuine portrait by Hogarth of Handel, — 
Yours, &c., NEWMAN FL Lower, 

* Idehurst, ’ 


lection, 


Sevenoaks. 


IT REALLY [VAS LOEILLY 
S1r,—From the review of MacDowell’s * From the 18th 
Century’ which appears in your current issue, we 
following : 


quote the 


By the by, we hardly recognise an esteemed old 
writer under the name of Jean Baptiste Loeilly. What’s 
the matter with ‘Lully’? Or is Loeilly somebody else? 
Grove knows him not. 


In reply to this we may say that there is nothing the 
matter with Lully, and that Loeilly 7: somebody else. Th 
former was born in France in 1633, and died in Paris in 
1087. The latter was born at Ghent, and died in London 
in 1728.—Yours, Xc., » ~ 

ELKIN & Co., Lip, 


8 & 10, Beak Street, (W. M. Elkin, Director 
Regent Street, W.1. 
{pril 2, 1921, 
Str,—Your reviewer of pianoforte music (‘C.W.’) 


apparently considers that J. B. Lully and J. B. Loeilly are 
one and the same individual. 

Lully, composer of operas, 
died in 167. 

Locilly, composer of harpsichord suites, was bor at 
Ghent about 1660, and died in London in 1728. His Suite 
in G minor is to be found in Pauer’s ‘Alte Meister. — 
PERCIVAL GARRATT. 


and 


was born in 16033 





Park Cottage, Hampstead. 
April 10, 1921, 
Mn Wea reviewer, 
Loeilly in any book of ‘reference, I scented some 
spelling of the type editors and critics indulge in at times, 
e.., “* Chaikowsky,” ** Skryabin,” &c.’] 


7 


our writes: * /eccaz7! 





THE ROYAL AMATEUR ORCHESTRAL SOCIETS 

Sik,—My attention has been called to the remark on 
page 233 of your edition of April: ‘Mr. Mount carried on 
the work [of conducting] until the dissolution of the Society 


only a few years ago.” While it is true that the Society 


| remained in abeyance during the war, in consequence of 


many of its members being engaged on war service, | 


write to say that it has now resumed active rehearsals, 


}which fact you may wish to bring to the notice of your 


belongs to no particular tongue, the French /zaniste, like | 


our old friends artifex and ofifex, is as ‘common to either 
ex’ as our English word pianist. 
composers as Dr. Ethel Smyth—or does she prefer being 
called a * *?—to insist that music has no sex, if 
the performers themselves tacitly deny the statement by 
aping the ‘banjoistes,’ * acrobatistes,’ and ‘ bicyclistes’ of 
another and possibly less elevated form of entertainment.— 
Yours, Xc., Tom S. Worron,. 
6, Stockleigh Road, 
St. Leonards-on-Sea. 


It is useless for such 


composeress 


| this useful article. 


readers. — Yours, Xc., KF. H. RAMSDEN, 
85, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 3. Hon, Se 
April 7, 1921. 


‘4s 


“WARRING SCHOOLS’ 

Sik,—Referring to your article ‘ Warring Schools’ in last 
month’s Musical Times, I should like to say that I think 
M. Charles Koechlin has struck a true note—a note on the 
silver beli of truth that I think will go on ringing, louder 
and clearer, as the musical intelligence of present and future 
generations increases, 

I hope many will read, mark, learn, and inwardly digest 
Yours, Xc., A. H. PRESTON. 
25, Stour Road, Christchurch. 

April Y, 1921, 
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CONCERT PITCH AND THE DIAPASON 
NORMAL. | 


Sir, —There may be some doubt whether the best brains | 
in the world were engaged in framing the Peace Treaty, but | 
it was generally believed without question that at any rate | 
the most infallible linguists in the world were concerned in | 
writing it down, But attention is being called again and 
again to mistakes in the translations, such as_ those! 
concerning Reparation. So far as I can see, there is only | 
one reference to music in the documents, but that one 
embodies a first-class howler. On page 270, in a list of 
certain treaties, we find mention on the French side of 
‘Convention du 16 et 19 novembre, 1885, relative a la 
construction d’un Diapason normal,’ and on the English side 
‘Convention of November 16 and 19, 1885, regarding the 
establishment of a concert pitch.’ The translator obviously 
had never heard of the world battle between concert pitch | 
and normal diapason, which for the time split the musical 
world into two opposing armies. After this, of course, there 
is nothing left for the mere musician but to go on believing 
that the two are the same—C, 540.—Yours, Xc., 

A. KALISCH. 


Sbarps and Flats 


If you think of it, striking one palm against the other 
with a resounding smack is a queer way of expressing your 
delight: it suggests a monkey-trick of primeval man.— 
A. B. Walkley. 

The day will come when audiences will not want to 
applaud after each movement. Later, the day will come 
when they will not want to applaud at all, but will go out 
in rapt silence after a great performance of a great work. 
But before that desirable day dawns the present breed of 
prima donna conductors will have to die out.—Zrnest 
Newman. 

Beethoven 
E. J. Dent. 

It appears to be the fashion nowadays among a certain 
class of musical wiseacres to speak slightingly about 
Beethoven, the greatest of all composers. —.4/gernon Ashton, 

Bach the bourgeoise. . . .—H. Z. Northam. 

Bach’s B minor Mass begins to grow monotonous.— 
W. J. Turner. 

A Brahms’ Trio completed the items; appreciating 
tobacco more than moryphia, I remained in fresher air 
during this. —Letgh Henry. 


is, in fact, a rather tiresome personality.— 


Sirty Wears Ago 


From the WWustcal 77mes of May, 1861 : 
HEREFORD MUSICAL FESTIVAL, 1861, 

The following arrangements have been made by the 
committee. . .. The sacred works will be given as 
follows :—Ist morning: ‘ Elijah.’ 2nd morning: Spohr’s 
‘Last Judgment’ and the principal part of Handel’s 
Oratorio, ‘Samson.’ 3rd morning : * Spring,’ from Hay@h’s 
‘Seasons’; Mozart’s ‘ Requiem ’—the few alterations 
requisite to fit this great work for performance in a 
Cathedral will be made in the original words; and 
Mendelssohn’s * Hymn of Praise.’ 4th morning: Handel’s 
*The Messiah’; it is proposed to give this Oratorio witho. : 
the omissions generally made. The leading works in the 
evening programme will be :—Ist concert: Overture 
*Euryanthe,” Weber; ‘Pastoral Symphony,’ Beethoven ; 
and a flute solo. 2nd concert: Overture ‘ Anacreon,’ 
Cherubini; ‘Italian Symphony,’ Mendelssohn; and a 
violin solo. 3rd concert: Overtures ‘Wood Nymphs,’ 
Sterndale Bennett, and ‘ William Tell,’ Rossini; and 
Benedict’s popular Cantata, * Undine.’ In order to gratify 


the taste of the lovers of music for stringed instruments, a 
short concert of chamber music will be given at the College 
Hall on Friday evening, commencing at about 7, and 
terminating before 9, thus preventing any interference with 
the grand ball at the Shire Hall, at the termination of the 
Festival, | 


} years, and president for his last 


The vocalists engaged are Mlle. Titiens, Miss Louisa 
Pyne, Madame Weiss, Madame Sainton-Dolby, Miss Susan 
Pyne, Mr. Sims Reeves, Signor Giuglini, Mr. Montem 
Smith, Mr. Winn, and Mr. Weiss. . . . 

A programme containing finer works has never yet been 
issued ; a glance at the names of the composers, and a list 


lof the works will, it is hoped, give general satisfaction, 


and ensure deserved patronage.—Hereford Times. 


Dustin.—A Re-union of the Philharmonic Society, of 
which the Lord Lieutenant is president, took place at the 
Concert Rooms, Great Brunswick Street, on March 20, 
Miss Emily Spiller and Miss Clara McKenzie were engaged 
from London, and Miss Cruise and Messrs. Dunne, 
O’Rorke, and R. Smith also sang. . . . The two ladies 


| from London were of course the attraction of the evening, 


and several of their vocal performances were encored with 
much fervour. 


Par BRINLEY RICHARDS. Solo, 2s. Od. ; duet, 3s. 
* A little gem, as pleasant and cheerful as it is unobtrusive. 
Anyone can play it, and everyone should play it. As solo 
or duet, it is equally attractive; such warblings are 
welcome.’—Musical World. London: Robert Cocks 
& Co. ; and all music-sellers. 


VA ie ems AT EVE. Romance pour pianoforte. 


Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 

J. S. Lippe, Mus. Bac.. organist of Newbury Parish 
Church, on March 30. For thirty-seven years he was 
prominent as a conductor and organizer of musical activities 
in the South of England. At Newbury he built up a 
remarkably good choral society and an excellent orchestra 
(full wind and brass included) of local players. He also 
conducted for various long periods the Finglish Ladies’ 
Orchestral Society, Handel Society, Avon Vale Musical 
Society, Bournemouth Amateur Orchestral Society, and 
several others, and he was on the staff of Reading 
University College. Mr. Liddle had a profound knowledge 
of the theory and history of music, of all the works of 
the great composers, and of the technique of the 
various instruments, being himself a skilled performer on 
the violin (his principal instrument), the viola, pianoforte, 
and organ. These qualities, but above all his unselfish and 
enthusiastic love for music, made him an inspiring and 
successful teacher and conductor. 

Howarp SmirxH, on March 13, for fifty years hon. 
secretary of the City Glee Club, treasurer for twenty-two 
season. He had an 
extraordinarily wide knowledge of madrigals, glees, Xc., 
and a happy gift of resurrecting old music from unexpected 
sources. 


RELATION OF CHURCH MUSIC TO THE 
MUSICAL LIFE OF THE NATION 


Mr. Sydney H. Nicholson took the above as the subject 
of his paper read before the Musical Association on 
February 15. As showing the importance of Church music, 
he estimated that throughout England there must be quite 
half a million of persons connected with it, while probably 
the organist’s was the most numerous branch of the musical 
profession. In a vast number of cases the church or chapel 
choir was the one form of definitely-musical organization 
to be found in a district. The organist was in many cases 
the most prominent professional musician in the district, 
and by his energy and capacity, or the reverse, he had the 
power of making or marring the musical life of quite a large 
community. Yet very little attention was bestowed upon 
this enormous mass of executants by the general musician, 
and few of our rising composers cared two straws about 
Church music as a serious art-form. If it were objected that 
the general standard of performance by church choirs was not 
good enough, the remedy was to provide them with good 
music within their powers, and, by encouraging them, to 
lead them to improve. Merely to ignore them was to waste 
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a great opportunity. 


simplest thing that might be learned and loved by thousands ? 


Another reason might be that the style considered necessary | 


for Church music did not attract the average composer, but 
the anthem, at any rate, provided a pretty wide scope. If 


more interesting music were written for the Church by| 


contemporary composers the standard of performance would 
certainly be There was need for more anthems, 
especially for special seasons, and there was ample scope for 
short Church cantatas. 

The musical equipment of churches might conveniently 
be considered under three headings : 


raised, 





(1.) V illage choirs: 
(2. ) 


{ 


Ordinary parish churches in towns; 
) Cathedrals college chapels 
important churches. 


or and certain 





Any choir might be said to have two distinct functions : 
(a.) To lead the praises of the congregation ; 
(4.) To minister to the congregation by its interpre- 
tation of great thoughts expressed in music, 
‘ at the same time to offer worship on 
behalf of all who were present. 

There was a strong and increasing demand for good 
congregational singing in our churches. If such were 
wanted, music must be chosen which was really adapted to 
this purpose. The essentials were suitable pitch and 
melodic interest. 

In village choirs, unison-singing should be the rule, as it 


was rarely possible to get a properly balanced number of 
voices able to sing in harmony. In small towns or ordinary 


parish churches we might reasonably expect to get a choir 


with the four parts adequately represented, and with some 
real artistic possibilities. Here, again, the basis of the 
music should be congregational, but there was ro reason 


why anthems should not be frequently introduced, so long 


as they could be well sung, and the church cantata also 
formed a valuable feature in the possibilities. In cathedral 
or collegiate choirs, and the choirs of churches of 


cathedral type, the congregational element, though it should 
never lost sight of, not of importance. In 
his experience, the lecturer felt that so long as the music 


be was main 
was simple, 


reasonably 


ind not pitched too high, village singing was 
satisfactory. The boys were better than the 


men, and harmony singing was seldom successful. 
Congregational singing was fair, and evidently greatly 
dependent upon a good lead from the boys. As to town 
choirs, these varied greatly, but the material was not bad. 
Where there was a good organist the boys were nearly 
always good, but the best available men seldom seemed to 
be attracted. In cathedrals, the finest singing could 


frequet tly be heard, 

Anything like elaborate music was infinitely more effective 
when « were with the ordinary small 
choirs, the best and most artistic results were obtained when 
their efforts were confined to the simpler things. The 
realisation of this principle would do more than anything 
else to improve the general level of Church music. 

The greatest need in country choirs was undoubtedly 
expert guidance. There should be in each diocese a sort 
of diocesan inspector of Church music, whose whole time 
should be spent in visiting choirs, training them and helping 
them on week-days, and hearing them or playing for them, 
and showing them how to do things, on Sundays. Ordinary 
parish church choirs suffered chiefly from not getting the 
right sort of music to sing. There was plenty of good and 


\oirs augmented ; 


efhcient material, but the choice of music was often 
exceedingly poor. A higher standard ought to be aimed 
at, and if the music were brought more into line with the 


musical thought of the day, better singers would be attracted 
and the whole level would be immeasurably raised. 

Many cathedral found themselves in a_ perilous 
position to-day, which threatened the stability of the whole 
f the venerable system which had for so many hundreds of 

urs been a valued part of our national life. This position 
was brought about chiefly through lack of adequate funds, 
but partly, too, through the apathy of Cathedral Chapters. 
In the memory of most of the choral service was 
chanted twice daily in every cathedral church. It | 


choirs 


us 


almost 


Where else could such a public be | 
obtained, and was it not worth while to write even the} 


1921 

—. 
was a piece of definite musical organization of which we had 
reason to be proud, and the like of which could not be 
matched in any other country in the world. But what did 
we find to-day? Cathedrals where several of the week-day 
services were plain, where certain ‘dumb days’ were the 
rule, and where at holiday times not a note of music was {o 
be heard! This was all wrong. The first clearly-defined 


object of all these ancient cathedral foundations was the 
maintenance of a constant round of dignified worship: the 
musical staff was every bit as much an integral part of 
the system as the Deans and Chapters themselves. It was 
not right that necessary economies should all be effected at 
the expense of the music. The real reason was not only 
financial, it was partly because the Chapters did not themselves 
care sufficiently for music. It made the services longer, and 
took them from other things that they deemed more 
important. They should not accept these offices unless 
they could accept the obligations involved in them. Unless 
musicians, both professional and amateur, took a strong line 
of protest against these encroachments on the musical rights 
of the Church and the country, we should in a few years be 
faced with non-choral services the general rule on week-days, 
and these would very soon be followed by an amateur choir 
on Sundays. 

Mr. Nicholson went on to discuss the true relation of 
art to religion, and particularly to public worship. Any 
attempt to make an art take the place of religion was 
foredoomed to failure; on the other hand, religion as 
expressed in public worship was at best a somewhat barren 
thing where art was entirely ignored. The nearest secular 
analogy to religious art was to be found in the drama, where 
all the arts contributed their share to the general scheme, 
but all in subordination to the central idea. In public 
worship, as in the drama, all the factors should be studied 
as one. Architects, artists, ritualists, musicians, and of 
course clergy, should all work together for this common 
end, that art in the Church should show that unity of 
purpose and design without which the attainment of true 
beauty was impossible. Were such a view of religious art 
generally accepted, the appeal to general musicians would 
be far stronger than it was at present. They would feel 
that they were being asked to contribute their share to a 
real, live art-form, and not merely to engage their talents 
in an unimportant detail with which they had no special 
sympathy. Church music would be raised from a condition 
of more or less ineffective complacency to take its place 
alongside the other great art-forms of the world. 


THE BRITISH MUSIC SOCIETY 

The second congress of the British Music Society will be 
held in London on June 13-20. Two orchestral concerts 
are announced. The first programme includes Bantock’s 
‘Hebridean’ Symphony, Goossens’ ‘Eternal rhythm,’ 
Holbrooke’s Prelude to ‘ Bronwen,’ ‘The lark rising’ by 
Vaughan Williams (a new work for solo violin and orchestra), 
a short work by Ernest Farrar, and Cyril Scott’s Pianoforte 
Concerto, played by the composer. The second programme 
is to be arranged by plébiscite. The conducting will be 
shared by Messrs. Hamilton Harty, Eugene Goossens, 
Adsian Boult, and Walter Damrosch. Mr. John Coates 
gives a British song-recital on June 15. Chamber music, 
church music, and the madrigalian period will be represented, 
and morning discussions will take place at Zolian Hall. 

*THE PEEP-SHOW’ AT THE 

We received tickets for the new production at 
London Hippodrome, presumably in order that we might 
comment on the music. But the musical side of the 
performance struck us as being negligible, when it was not 
annoying. In the matter of ‘straight’ singing, only Miss 
Desirée Ellinger is to be taken seriously, and she has too 
little to do, and no music worth her while. The tenor who 
took the floor in ‘An old Dutch garden’ was apparently 
from the Continent, if we may judge from his pronunciation 
of the few words that reached us. He showed a robust 
faith in the appeal of the long and loud high note—a 
confidence justified by the applause. Ile was announced on 
tha programme as ‘The Voice’—fitly, for he was nothing 
more. Mr. Tate’s music is in the reminiscent vein that 
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seems to be expected in entertainments of this kind. The | Lecture Theatre on March 21, under Prof. Granville 
. of the show in which we found any musical} Bantock’s direction. The full orchestra of the School, 
interest was the series of extracts from popular songs of | assisted by the professors of the various departments, also 
twenty to forty years ago. These old friends, admirably | took part as usual. The entire programme was culled from 
presented, proved that the ‘great successes’ of our boyhood | the compositions of Jean Sibelius, the works performed 
were not more inane than those of the present day. Some| being ‘En Saga,’ the tone-poem ‘The Swan of Tuonela,’ 
of our correspondents will be interested to hear that| and the third Symphony. Two groups of songs were finely 
‘Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay’ brought down the house as of old, | given by Miss Agatha Hughes and Miss Hilda Raybould. 
thanks largely to the big drum. Had our enjoyment | We have heard here of late so much of Sibelius’ music 
depended on the music, then, we should have spent a dull | that there is no need to refer to it again. Prof. Bantock, 
evening. Fortunately there was some admirable work by| who is a great admirer and supporter of Sibelius, attained 
the comedians, Stanley Lupino being a host in himself. | realistic performances, much to the credit of the orchestra. 
Fred Allandale, with his different method and fewer oppor-| The fifth and last chamber concert of the season, given 
tunities, was only a little way behind him, and the versatile under the auspices of the Birmingham Chamber Concert 
Mona Vivian made a good third. Indeed, it is rare to find | Society, took place at the Royal Society of Artists’ Gallery 
a revue so genuinely funny at its first performance; the} on March 22, Mozart’s String Quintet in C major, and 
Tchaikovsky’s Sextet in D minor, for two violins, two 
violas, and two violoncellos, were performed by the Catterall 
Quartet, assisted by Mr. P'aul Beard and Mr. Leonard Dennis. 
The composer has appended the title ‘ Souvenir de Florence’ 
——— -|to the Sextet (which was published in 1892, a year before 
— . | his death), and the music may stand as a kind of reflex of 
(Dusic in the Provinces |sunny Italian skies and the dolce far niente existence. 
| The performers infused a great deal of character into their 
| work, which strongly appealed to a large audience. 
piece | Plentiful provision was made for Good Friday music. In 
BIRMINGHAM | addition to performances of Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion,’ given at 
The Birmingham Bach Society is making efforts to bring | many places of worship, Bach’s ‘St. John’ Passion was 
before local music-lovers examples of Bach’s cantatas and | performed at the Town Hall by the Midland Musical 
other old works unknown to the general public. On| Society, under Mr. A. J. Cotton’s conductorship. The 
March 13 the Society introduced an early cantata by Bach | principals were Miss Margaret Harrison, Miss Mary Fisher, 
jor the first Sundiy in Advent, written to Neumeister’s| Mr. John Aiken (Hereford Cathedral), Mr. A. Wriggles- 
‘Nun komm der Heiden Heiland,’ and Schutz’s cantata of | worth (Chichester Cathedral), Mr. James Howell, and Mr. 
the ‘Seven last Words.” The programme also contained a| Towers. The solo viola di gamba was played by Mr. J. C. 
‘Concerto Grosso’ by Handel, with Miss Marjorie Astbury, | Hock, and Mr. C. W. Perkins officiated at the organ. 
Miss Beatrice Peaty, and Miss Joan Willis as solo | At the Repertory Theatre, Mr. Appleby Matthews again 
instrumentalists. Mr. Bernard Jackson is to be compli-| gave two performances of Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ Passion. 
mented on the excellent concert, which will go far to| The excellent choir of fifty voices was especially successful 
establish his reputation as an earnest and capable musician. | in the chorales, and the small orchestra did very well 
Oae now hears little at Birmingham of Mr. George | indeed. The soloists were Dr. Tom Goodey, Mr. William 
Halford, who for a period of ten years gave an excellent | Willetts, Miss Doris Watkins, and Miss Helen Anderton, 
series of orchestral concerts. He still retains, however, the | who sang artistically and with great fervour. Mr. Appleby 
conductorship of the Stourbridge Concert Society, which has | Matthews conducted what was an excellent performance on 
now completed its thirty-fifth season. On March 14 he| the whole. 
gave a vivid performance of Brahms’ Requiem and Dvorak’s The sixth and last Symphony Concert at the Town Hall, 
Te Deum, which were greatly appreciated by the Stourbridge | on April 6, deserved to be better attended than it was, The 
conductor was Mr. Landon Ronald, and the programme 
Mr. Max Mossel’s fourth and last concert of the season| comprised the Overture to ‘Oberon,’ Rachmaninov’s 
was given at the Town Hall on March 15. On this occasion | Symphony in E minor, Butterworth’s ‘A Shropshire Lad,’ 
Mr. Landon Ronald conducted a small but effective | Dvorak’s ‘Carneval’ Overture, and the conductor’s Suite, 
orchestra of local musicians in the ‘Nozze di Figaro’ | ‘ The Garden of Allah.’ 
Overture, Haydn’s Symphony in G, and Schumann’s At the Sunday Concert at the Town Hall on April 10, the 
Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss Irene Scharrer as soloist. | famous Glasgow Orpheus Choir gave a delightful concert of 
The vocalist was Mr. Augustus Milner, an artist well worth | part-songs under its own conductor, Mr. Hugh S. Roberton. 
hearing. | The programme was the same as that given by the Choir 
‘Hiawatha’ (Parts I and 2) formed the Birmingham | at the Royal Albert Hall, London. 
Choral Union’s programme at the Town Hall on March 19, | The last Popular Concert of the season in connection with 
Its affecting idiom and appealing choral writing come upon|the Birmingham Choral and Orchestral Association took 
the listener with renewed delight every time he hears | place at the Town Hall on April 9. Mr. Joseph H. Adams 
The choristers were particularly | conducted, and submitted a programme of a distinctly 
miscellaneous but well chosen character. The choral work 
given was Stanford’s ‘The Revenge,’ with which the 
choristers are well acquainted and which one was glad to 
There was plenty of work for the well-balanced 


only part 





humour as a rule has to be worked up during a few experi- 
mental weeks. The ‘Peep-Show’ is already one of the 
brightest and best entertainments in London. When it is 
‘cut ? it will be better still. H. G. 


(BY OUR OWN CORRESPONDENTS) 


musical public. 


the ‘Hiawatha’ cycle. 
successful in ‘ The Death of Minnehaha,’ which never fails 
to cast a spell of emotion upon its hearers. Not only the 
choristers but also the orchestra and soloists—-Miss Doris 
Watkins, Mr. Ernest Ludlow, and Mr. Saul—rendered | hear again. 
eficient service. Mr. Richard Wassell conducted with his| orchestra. Other items of interest were a selection from 
customary close attention to every detail. Mr. C. W.|Gounod’s ‘La Reine de Saba,’ and a selection from 
Perkins was the organist. | Sullivan’s *‘ Mikado.’ The novelty was the conductor’s 
The London Philharmonic String (Quartet took the place | first performance here of a miniature suite, ‘ Alpine Scenes.’ 
of the City of Birmingham Orchestra at Mr. Appleby} Mr. Arthur Cooke was the solo pianist, Mr. Percival 
Matthews’ Sunday Concert at the Theatre Royal on| Hodgson solo violinist, and solos on the flute and piccolo 
March 20, This masterly organization gave us an ideal] were also given by Mr. Walter Heard. A first appearance 
and flawless performance of Debussy’s Quartet in G minor, | at these concerts was made by Miss Claire Davis, a soprano 
Op. 10, Dvorak’s famous ‘Negro Quartet,’-Op. 96, Joseph | gifted with a pleasing and well-trained voice. 
Speaight’s ‘Three Shakespeare Pieces,’ the beautiful} Debussy’s ‘ Blessed Damozel’ is not new to Birmingham 
Andante Cantabile from Tchaikovsky’s Quartet, and | audiences, and its revival by the Festival Choral Society at 
Grainger’s * Molly on the Shore.’ A number of pianoforte | its final concert of the season at the Town Hall on April 13 
solos were played by the clever young pianist, Miss! was anticipated with more than ordinary pleasure, especially 
Edna Iles. as Sir Henry Wood conducted the performance. The 
The customary terminal concert in connection with the | interpretation he secured was far in advance of that given 
Midland Institute School of Music was given in the large| by this Society in February, 1919. The work was first per- 
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formed by the Société Nationale de Musique in 1893, under 
its French title * La Damoiselle Elue,’ set to music for female 
voices, soli, chorus, and orchestra. 


| is 
| On April 7 the magnificent E minor Symphony of Brahms 


was brilliantly played, the abundant applause bestowed upon 


Evidently the poem | Mr. Godfrey and his confréres being thoroughly deserved, 


strongly appealed to Debussy’s love of abstract reverie, for} Elgar’s Violin Concerto had not until this concert been 
he has created a musical picture of marvellous ethereal heard here for some time, and memories of unforgettable 


delicacy and dramatic fancy. 


The tone-quality of the} performances by Kreisler and Albert Sammons still remain, 


female voices was an outstanding feature of the Choral} At the concert under review Miss Tessie Thomas undertook 
Society’s performance, and Sir Henry once more showed the intricate solo part, and was entirely successful up toa 


his perfect command over his choral and orchestral forces. | point. 


The programme also included a ‘ Meistersinger’ selection, 
Bach’s accompanied Motet, and Boéllmann’s 
Dialogue’ for orchestra and organ (Mr. C. W. Perkins). 
The principal artists of the evening were Madame Agnes 
Nicholls, Miss Alice Vaughan, Mr. Webster Millar, and 
Mr. Robert Radford. 


BOURNEMOUTH 


The twenty-sixth season of Symphony Concerts 
hastening to its close, but the near approach of the appointed 
date has not been accompanied by any reduction of interest. 
On the contrary, some of the later programmes have been 
fuller of incident than those which inaugurated this highly 
enterprising series, 

rhe popularity of Schubert’s majestic C major Symphony 
is a little obstructed by insistent demands for multitudinous 
rehearings of the * Unfinished,’ but at Bournemouth, at any 
rate, the imposing C major example meets with a recognition 
that is commensurate with its deserts. On March 17 the 
work was played with rare finish by the Municipal Orcl.estra, 
and it is doubtful if Mr. Dan Godfrey has ever given us a 
more virile interpretation of the music. Holbrooke’s tone- 
poem, * The Viking,’ was the novelty at this concert. It is 
a decidedly strepitant and crowded score, and its lack of 
refinement might not have been apparent had the 
composer resorted to a little weeding out and the elimination 
of unessentials. Mr. Godfrey secured a spirited performance, 
but the work was rather coldly received by the audience. 
Mr. Norman Wilks, in César Franck’s beautiful Symphonic 
Variations for pianoforte and orchestra revealed himself as a 
pianist of no mean order. His style, sense of touch, and 
technical equipment generally are quite enviable. It was 
only occasionally, on the interpretative side, that any adverse 
criticism could be brought to bear upon the performance. 

Rarely is it necessary to censure the compilation of a 
programme at the Winter Gardens. It 
have been generally conceded that on March 24 the 
programme lacked authoritative distinction. A reasonably 
good performance of Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony was 
the most acceptable feature. Nor must we overlook some 
pleasing playing by Mr. S. Clifford, a member of the 
Orchestra; but the composition in which he elected to be 
heard—Daniel von Goens’ Violoncello Concerto in A minor | 

-is a most invertebrate conception. This was the occasion | 
of first performance in England. Another first | 
performance was that Mr. van Someren-Godfery’s | 
Rhapsody (No. 2), * From the Hebrides,’ a graceful piece of | 
writing, if somewhat characterless in style. Its incidental | 
employment of fugal methods is hardly consonant with the | 
unaffected folk-tune material. The remaining number in | 
the programme, Beethoven’s ‘Prometheus’ Overture, 
unadulterated Mozart—but not the Mozart of the G minor | 
Symphony } 


Is 


So 


must, however, 


its 


of 


Is 


Granville Bantoek’s 


performance at these concerts) was the conspicuous event | 


(first 
| 
at the twenty-sixth concert. The composer conducted, and | 


* Hebridean’ Symphony 


was accorded a splendid reception. The Symphony is an 


impressive work, abounding in the novel effects and 
multiform splashes of colour which go so much to 
individualise the conceptions of this eminent musician. 


The atmosphere of vastness—a similar atmosphere to that 
conjured up by Mendelssohn in A/s Hebridean exploit 
and the vividness of the heroic incidents so graphically 
suggested, are manipulated with much skill. The orchestra 
excelled itself in the performance of this exacting number, 
and the composer was obviously delighted with the splendid | 
playing of all departments. The soloist at this concert was 
Miss Chilton Griffin, who was heard to much advantage in 
Grieg’s Pianoforte Concerto. Her only fault was an 
occasional hardness of tone in the louder passages. 


* Fantaisie- | 


The exacting technical requirements were completely 
met, and the performer’s tone and style wereadmirable. | 
was on the interpretative side, however, that Miss Thomas 
revealed some deficiencies, her ability to explore the 
emotional content of the music being somewhat restricted, 
Given a few years and Miss Thomas will play the Concerts 


| in far more intimate fashion. 


| numbering about sixty, under Mr, 
| showed they had devoted much attention to perfecting 


BRISTOL 

To the deep regret of us all, the last of the (Quinlan 
concerts, at which Sir Henry Wood and the London 
Symphony Orchestra were to present a very fine programme 
on their first visit, on April 12, stands postponed to May 18 
owing to the labour troubles. Thus Messrs. Duck, Son, & 
Pinker’s plucky effort to keep faith with the Bristol public 
is brought to naught. 

Miss Felice Lyne paid her first visit to Bristol on 
March 14, when the last ‘international celebrity’ concert 
took place at Colston Hall. There was a small attendance, 
but much enthusiasm. Titania’s song from * Mignon’ gave 
this brilliant artist a fitting introduction to Bristol. Mr, 
Frederic Lamond and Mr. Huberman played the * Kreutzer’ 
Sonata with breadth and unity. 

Gounod’s * Redemption ’ was smoothly and sympathetically 
presented by the combined choirs of St. Mary Redcliff and 
St. Mary, Tyndall’s Park, at the former church on March 14, 
under the direction of Mr. C. W. Stear, with Mr. R. T, 
Morgan at the organ. These church musical functions draw 
large congregations of music-lovers. 

On March 16 Mr. Goss-Custard gave two_highly- 
appreciated organ recitals at Colston Hall, in connection 
with the Bristol Municipal Concerts. 

A successful conclusion and a better attendance marked 
the final Max Mossel concert of the season, on March 17, at 
Colston Hall. Miss Irene Scharrer played the ‘ Moonlight 
Sonata with artistic expressiveness, and exhibited marked 
understanding in a group of Chopin pieces. The London 
String (Quartet paid u first visit, and its beautiful 
ensemble and phrasing enchanted everyone. Miss Mignon 
Nevada and Mr. Frank Mullings sang with their usual good 
effect. 

Easter performances of *‘ The Crucifixion’ included that of 
four choirs, St. Clement, St. Barnabas, St. Paul, and 
Wick, under Mr. F. Lear, at the Church of the first-named 
on March 21. 

One of the good signs of the times 1s the activity of the 
district choral societies at Bristol. Among the best of these 
is the Cecilian, composed of Messrs. J. S. Fry & Sons’ 
employees, and under the discriminating care of Mr. Charles 
Read they gave ‘The Messiah’ at Colston Hall for the 
Good Friday concert, with excellent results. They number 


S a 


with the orchestra about three hundred, and are doing very 


creditable work. Miss Hilda Blake, a clever soprano, Miss 
May Keene, a local contralto of merit, Mr. Richard Ripley, 
und Mr. Samuel Dyson made a valuable quartet of principals. 

Bristol South Choral Society, another live local society, 
gave ‘ The Death of Minnehaha’ and Macfarren’s * May Day,’ 
on April 2 at Totterdown Y.M.C.A. Hall. Miss Hilda 
Stowar and Mr. Sydney Smith were the vocalists. The 
choral work was highly creditable, and choir and orchestra, 
Reginald T. Young, 


themselves in the details of the works. 

Mendelssohn’s ‘Hymn of Praise’ was effectively 
performed by a choir of seventy voices made up from 
Trinity Presbyterian and Redland Park Church choirs at 
the former church, on April 8. Mr. C. W. Casley (Redland 
Park) conducted, and there was a small orchestra, 

Miss Dorothy Silk very daintily sang some old English 
songs anda Somervell group at the last concert of Bristol 
New Philharmonic Society at Colston Hall on April 9. 
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A programme that was instructive in modern music was 
selected by Mr. Arnold Barter for his choir, and included 
Vaughan Williams’ ‘Five Mystical Songs’ and Holst’s 
‘Choral Hymns’ from the ‘ Rig Veda,’ in which Mr. Herbert 
Heyner gave invaluable assistance. The choir was uneven, 
and wanted more power and tone, but it is, even with its 
comparatively small strength, doing very much to promote a 
knowledge of modern music at Bristol. The orchestra 
played Julius Harrison’s ‘Worcestershire Pieces’ and 
Herbert Howells’ ‘ Puck’s Minuet’ with good effect. 

Madame Hilda Blake (soprano) gave a recital at her 
native place, Bath, on March 22. The Assembly Rooms 
were well filled, and Madame Blake’s charming and cultured 
singing was heard with much pleasure. 

Letters in the local press evidently show that Bristolians 
are taking more interest in their great possession, the 
Colston Hall organ, a magnificent specimen, and the wishes 





a tune by Dykes. A capable orchestra played Mendelssohn’s 
Violin Concerto with Mrs. Gregory Rich, and instrumental 
music from  Rossini’s ‘Stabat Mater.’ Dr. Rivers 
conducted. 


COVENTRY AND DISTRICT 

The latter part of March, though it brought with it a 
momentary lull in local musical life (occasioned in part, no 
doubt, by the two final weeks in Lent), in no sense saw the 
end of the season. There is a full month’s round of 
engagements to be fulfilled before concert-halls close their 
doors for the summer months. 

At the fifth concert this season given by the Coventry 
Musical Club, the singing of the Male-Voice Choir under 
Mr. John Chapman was again a feature. 

Passiontide and Holy Week in the Cathedral city were 
marked by the performance of appropriate works such as 





of patrons as to programmes by the special players who visit |*The Crucifixion’? and ‘Olivet to Calvary’ in several 
the city are being increasingly considered. | churches. Some attractive Church music was heard in the 
. | Cathedral at the Easter services. At St. Osburg’s Church, 
CORNWALL | on Easter Sunday morning, Mozart’s seventh Mass was very 
i ; : | creditably performed, and Gounod’s * Messe Solennelle 
Mr. H. S. Middleton, who was appointed organist of | (‘St. Cecilia’) was heard at St. John’s Church on Sunday, 
Truro Cathedral last autumn, has already made his presence | April 3. 
felt by breaking up the deadness which had characterised | Mr. Walter Warren arranged an interesting programme 
music matters at Truro during several years past. Mr.|of music for the Holy Week and Easter services at 
Williams, organist of St. Mary’s Wesleyan Church, had} St. Peter’s Roman Catholic Church, Leamington. The 
been the only musician with courage to attempt anything, | organ recital given by Mr. Walter Hoyle in the Cathedral 
and his efforts were interrupted by the war. Mr. Middleton} on Easter Monday attracted a very large assembly. 
has revived and reconstituted the Philharmonic Society, and| [In connection with the observance of ‘ Warriors’ Day,’ 
on March 35 this organization was joined by that from| special concerts were organized at Coventry and the 
Falmouth for a performance of ‘The Messiah’ in the| neighbouring towns to take place either on or about 
Cathedral, with chorus and orchestra of two hundred. | April 3. 
The latter was augmented, and very unsatisfactorily, by pro- Coventry music-lovers are interesting themselves in a new 
fessional players from Plymouth, who seemed to be entirely | work by Mr. Edgar Bainton, the son of a Free Church 
inexperienced. Even so, the fine singing of the choir was| minister in the city. Mr. Bainton (reference to whose new 
memorable, and Mr. Middleton’s reading was dignified and | Pjanoforte Concerto was made in these columns in the 
strong. The principal soloists, Miss Fifine de la Cote, Miss} March issue) has composed a Symphony for contralto, 
Kathleen Sara, Mr. Dean Trotter, and Mr. Walter Belgrove, | chorus, and orchestra, entitled, ‘ Before Sunrise,’ which has 
succeeded in spite of the band where lesser artists must have | just had its first performance at Newcastle. 
failed. Mr. W. Brennand Smith was at the organ. | At Leamington, the Orchestral Society, under the baton 
Fine part-singing was heard from St. Day Choral Society | of Mr. Walter Warren, gave its second Subscription Concert 
on March 16, conducted by the Rev. W. W. Bickford: | in the Town Hall on April 2, when the programme included 
‘Hiawatha’s Wedding-Feast ’ was performed by St. Austell| the Adagio and Scherzo from Beethoven’s Symphony 
Philharmonic Society on March 31, conducted by Mr. W.| No. 7 and the ‘ Freischiitz? Overture. Miss Millicent 
Brennand Smith, and by Lostwithiel Choral Society on} Russell’s songs ranged from Gluck to Eric Coates, and 
April 5, conducted by Mr. E. A. Russell, in both cases with | violin solos were contributed by Miss Winifred Game. 
orchestra. | During the term which has just concluded at Rugby 
Mousehole Male Choir, at its annual concert on March 19, | School, organ recitals by well-known local instrumentalists 
was conducted by Mr. Fred Roach in good performances of | were given from time to time in the School Chapel. 
such part-songs as ‘Rouse ye, comrades,’ ‘Martyrs of the} A new Choral Society has been formed at Kenilworth. 
Arena,” ‘The Beleaguered’ (de Rille), “Awake, -Eolian| [t js for female voices only, and at its first concert on 
Harp’ (Cooke), and some humorous numbers. March 31 gave Battison Haynes’ cantata, ‘The Fairies’ 
For some years and through many vicissitudes Miss Edith | [sJe,’ and other works. Miss H. E. English conducted. 
Blight has endeavoured to maintain a female choir at A new musical organization was inaugurated on April 2, 
Falmouth, and now it is established on a permanent basis in| when the Armstrong-Siddeley Military Band gave its first 
association with the Women’s Institute. Miss Blight is an| concert at the Parkside Canteen, under the conductorship of 
enthusiast as well as a capable trainer and musician, and| Mr, J. H. Williams, late bandmaster of the 2nd Kent Royal 
Dr. Somervell’s cantata, ‘Joan of Arc’ was sung on| Garrison Artillery. The band acquitted itself well, the 
March 31 with real artistic success. Part-singing was also | performers presenting satisfactory readings of various popular 
heard in several other pieces with beautiful effect. Morval} works, Vocal support was lent by the Westwood ()uartet 
Choral Society sang Part 1 of ‘The Redemption’ on April 1, | and Miss Frances Petty (vocalist). 
under the direction of Mr. E. Harvey Pinches at the organ. 
Millbrook Choral and Orchestral Society and Mousehole | ee i eaten 
Choral Society performed ‘ The Messiah’ on the same date, DARLINGTON AND DISTRICT 
conducted by Mr. P. P. Wedlake and Mr. J. Irving Thomas} The Darlington Chamber Music Society completed a very 
respectively ; and on April 7 Stokeclimsland Choral Society, | successful season on March 9 at Polam Hall, with a concert 
conducted by the Rev. C. B. Walters, performed ‘The May | by the London String ‘Juartet. The programme comprised 
Queen’ and part-songs. [.enten music was performed by | Mozart’s ()Juartet in D minor, the Andante Cantabile from 
St. Ives Choral Society, Redruth United Choirs, and| Tchaikovsky’s Op. 11, and Beethoven’s C sharp minor 
St. Columb Church choir. Quartet, Op. 131. Stainer’s ‘ Crucifixion’ received some 
Looe Orchestral Society gave a good programme on | admirable performances in the district just before Easter; 
March 16, conducted by Mr. Wray Palliser. A folk-| the choir of the Parish Church, under Dr. Kitson, gave 
dancing Festival at Penzance, in March, brought together | Maunder’s ‘Olivet to Calvary,’ and at St. Hilda’s Church, 
a hundred dancers, young and otherwise, and pupils who| Handel’s Passion Oratorio and Gounod’s ‘ Stabat Mater’ 
had passed through instructional classes, Boy Scouts, girls} were sung on Good Friday evening with orchestral accom- 
of the Penzance County School, &c., presented a compre-| paniment. Handel’s work aroused considerable interest, 
hensive exhibition. Redruth Choral Society gave a really | and the Church was filled to overflowing. The orchestra, 


excellent performance of Elgar’s ‘The Spirit of England,’| in addition to the accompaniments of the choral work, 
and John S. Arkwright’s poem ‘The Supreme Sacrifice,’ to| played the 4xdantino from Mozart’s Symphony in D. 





Mr. T. Henderson conducted. On March 16 Mr. Edgar 
L. Bainton, of Newcastle, lectured at the Darlington 
Students’ Association on ‘The Modern drift of Music,’ 
with pianoforte illustrations from Debussy, Scriabin, and 
John Ireland. There was a large attendance. The 
Middlesbrough Musical Union, under Dr. Kilburn, gave a 
fine performance of Elgar’s ‘ King Olaf’ at the Town Hall 
on March 9. 

The Stockton and Thornaby Choral and Orchestral 
Society at its second concert gave ‘ Hiawatha’s Wedding- 
Feast’ and 
orchestral compositions, the latter including Beethoven’s 
first Symphony and the A//egro from Mozart’s Symphony in 
G minor. Mr. Webster conducted. 


DEVON 
Visiting Exeter on March 29, the Black Diamond Concert 
Male Choir, conducted by Mr. E. T. Jenkins, was 
disappointing in that throughout the programme the 


conductor accompanied at the pianoforte. The singers 
had plenty of vigour, and displayed good quality of 
tone, but what they could really do in the way of interpre- 
tation could only be inferred. Undoubtedly they were a 
fine body of voices, with more verve and sense of rhythm 
than many Welsh choirs, but again disappointment was felt 
at their choice of music, 


Plymouth Co-operative Adult Choir has now grown to a | 


membership of eighty voices, under its new conductor, 
Mr. T. Martin, and March 12 sang part-songs. The 
Junior Choir, conducted by Mr. H. Woodward, gave a good 
programme April 6, A Society at 
Bishopsteignton made its first appearance on March 29, 
conducted by Mr. H. W. Hawker; on the same date Ottery 
St. Mary Choral Society sang ‘The Hymn of Praise,’ 
conducted by Mr. Stanley Chipperfield. Plymouth Madrigal 
(Dr. Harold Lake) is a highly-cultured body of 
singers, and on March 23 sang Part 1 of Holst’s Choral 
Hymns from the * Rig Veda,’ with orchestra and organ. 
The R.M.L.I. band played the ‘Good Friday’ music from 
*Parsifal,’ and some interesting Irish Tone Sketches by 
B. W. O’Donnell, brother of Mr. P. S. G. O’Donnell, now 
musical director of the Grenadier Guards Band. 

North Tawton Choral Society came forward on April 6, 
when the singers were creditably heard in ‘Joan of Arc,’ 
conducted by Mr. H. Phillips. On April 7 the Budleigh 
Salterton Choral Society (Mr. Hugh Fowler) sang * The 
Ancient Mariner’ and * The May (ueen,’ with Madame 
Isabel Hickson and Mr. Walter Belgrove as chief soloists, 
and supported by an efficient small orchestra. The plucky 
Choral Society at Beer sang ‘The Revenge’ on April 8, 
conducted by Mr. R. Silver. 

The formed at Plymouth for the Mayflower 
celebrations last September has been put on a permanent 
basis under the training of Mr. T. Martin, and performed 
* The Messiah’ on April 10, 

That much progress has been made recently by Exeter 
Male Choir (Mr. W. J. Cotton) was revealed on April 11, 
when good interpretations were given of such contrasted 
pieces as two cavalier songs by Bantock (‘ Marching along’ | 
and rouse’), *‘O Thou, Whose beams,’ 
Mackenzie’s ‘ Newquay Fishermen’s Song,’ and a three-part 
by Battishill, ‘Underneath the myrtle shade.’ 
Improvement was chiefly noticed in quality of tone and 
variety of colour. 

Lenten performances too numerous for detailed 
mention, but the performance of the ‘St. Matthew’ Passion | 
by the Cathedral and Voluntary Choirs at Exeter must be 
noticed as something memorable, Dr. Ernest Bullock being 
responsible for fine singing and interpretation, 


on 


on new Glee 


society 


choir 


“Give a Goss’ 


glee 


were 


tor earnest 
Passion music was elsewhere performed by choral societies 
at Ivybridge, Plymouth, Alphington (deserving special 
encouragement), Abbotsbury, North Tawton, Tedburn St. 
Mary, Revelstoke, Honiton, Exmouth, Ottery St. Mary, 
Penzance, Torre, Paignton, Tavistock, and Beer, 

The April meeting of Exeter Chamber Music Club was 
chiefly memorable for pianoforte music by H. J. Edwards, | 
Chopin, Debussy, and Mendelssohn, played by Dr. H. J. | 
Edwards, and for a realistic performance of ‘On Wenlock | 


Edge,’ by Mr. Dean Trotter (vocalist), Dr. Ernest 
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| Bullock (pianoforte), and a capable quartet of strings, 
| Torquay has been visited by the Russian pianist, Lef 
| Pouishneff, and by the London String Quartet, with Miss 
| Irene Scharrer, when the audience enjoyed Goossens’ ‘ By 
| the Tarn,’ Schumann’s Pianoforte Quintet, and (Quartets by 
Dohnanyi and Mozart. On March 31, at Torquay, a small 
orchestra, conducted by Mr. H. G. Crocker, played music 
by Sir Henry Bishop (‘Les Meuniers’), Coleridge-Taylor 
(‘Dream Dances’), Grainger, Tchaikovsky, and Brahms, 
Mr. Walter Belgrove sang * And did those Feet’ and ‘ Love 
is a bable’ (Parry), and Mrs. W. H. Mortimer played 
pianoforte solos. 

Members of the south-west section of the Incorporated 
Society of Musicians met at Teignmouth on April 4, and 
listened to an interesting address on the ‘ Musical Ear, 


given by the hon. secretary, Dr. Emilie B. Guard. Mr, 
H. M. Lamerton presided. 
Mr. Edward Petherick’s string orchestra at Exeter, 


trained by Mr. A. J. James, can now play delightfully, and 
has given two performances of a well-arranged programme 
including Grieg’s * Holberg’ Suite, an ‘Elegie’ by Elgar, 
Parry’s ‘Lady Radnor’ Suite, and lighter music by 
Tchaikovsky, Nachéz, German, Fletcher, and Grainger, 
Mr. L. Cardew Bickley has formed and trained for eighteen 
months a string orchestra of twenty-three players at Seaton, 
who on April I were heard in Handel’s ‘ Occasional’ 
Overture and smaller pieces. An enterprising orchestra at 
Winkleigh, formed by the Rev. Boyton-Smith last autumn, 
at its first concert on April 6, played Costa’s * Eli’ March, 
the Gloria from Mozart’s twelfth Mass, a Courante of 
Corelli, a Bourrée of Handel, and Minuet and Trio of 
Beethoven. 


DUBLIN 

The Feis Ceoil Band Competition which was to have 
taken place on St. Patrick’s Day had to be abandoned 
owing to the disturbed state of the city. 

At a recent meeting of the Senate of Dublin University 

it was decided to confer the honorary degree of Mus. D. on 
Prof. Sir Charles Villiers Stanford. The formal conferring 
of degrees will take place at the Commencements at Trinity 
College, on June 30. Although somewhat belated, the 
distinction is no less honorable to Sir Charles than to Dublin 
University. 
The attractions at the nineteenth ‘ Mater’ Concert, on 
aster Sunday (March 27) included Mr. Foster Richardson, 
Mr. Arthur Darley, and Miss May Lafferty, as well as 
orchestral items composed by Prof. O’Dwyer and Mr. 
Brendan Rogers. Mr. Foster Richardson’s f 
wonderful volume and admirable quality, and he at once 
captured his audience, especially in Handel’s ‘Arm, ye 
brave’ and Lambert’s hackneyed ‘ She is far from the land. 
Miss Lucy Leenane was a very capable accompanist. 

Owing the drastic curfew restrictions of the 
performances of Sullivan’s * Yeomen of the Guard,’ by the 
Rathmines and Rathgar Operatic Society, announced for 
Easter week, have been unavoidably postponed. 

The death of the Most Rev. Dr. Walshe, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Dublin, on April 9, necessitated the 
abandenment of several musical events, including the 
twenty-first ‘Mater’ Concert. It is well known that the 
late Archbishop was an excellent musician—-indeed, his 
memoir is to be found in Brown and Stration’s ‘ British 
Musical Biography.’ His ‘Grammar of Gregorian Music’ 
was published in 1885, and in conjunction with Mr. Edward 
Martyn he materially helped to found the Palestrina Choir in 
the Pro-Cathedral, contributing the munificent sum of 
£10,000, out of the required £20,000, towards the requisite 
endowment for its upkeep. 

Mr. Patrick Delaney has done wonders with the Amateur 
Orchestral Players. Their concert at Gresham Hall, on 
April 9, was most creditable. The orchestra now numbers 
close on fifty performers, and the ensemble showed careful 
training. Miss Molly O’Callaghan was the vocalist, and her 
selections were in excellent taste and adequately interpreted. 

An interesting meeting of the British Empire Shake- 
spearian Society was held on April 14, under the presidency 
of Prof. W. F. Trench, and it is well to note that due 
prominence was given to Shakespeare’s songs, some of which 
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GLASGOW 


Mr. Thorpe Davie’s choir gave a highly-attractive concert 
on March 17 (repeated on the evening following), the main 
art of the programme being Coleridge-Taylor’s ‘ Hiawatha’s 
Wedding-Feast’ and ‘ Hiawatha’s Departure.’ The music 
was presented under the most favourable conditions by 
a very efficient choir of a hundred and twenty voices, 
by the traditions of oratorio performance, 
with adequate orchestral accompaniment, and directed 
by a choirmaster of skill and imagination. The ladies 
of the choir sang two groups of ‘Negro Spirituals’ 
with fine effect, and the choral programme was varied by 


unhampered 


some solo music also contributed by members of the choir. | 


For four evenings in succession—March 21-24--the 
Glasgow Orpheus Choir (Mr. H. S. Roberton, conductor), 


filled St. Andrew’s Hall to overflowing with eager lovers of | 


unaccompanied choral music. It is sufficient to record that 
the Choir’s performances throughout maintained the pitch 
of perfection which has given the Orpheus a position unique 
in this city and throughout Scotland. The Bach Choir’s 
last concert for the season took place at the Cathedral on 
April 11. The programme, in addition to the Church 
cantata, ‘ Now shall the grace,’ included numbers by Tallis, 
Farrant, Gibbons, Palestrina, and Vittoria, and the Choir’s 
expressive singing gave evidence that in Mr. A. M. 
Henderson, its new conductor, has been found a worthy 
successor to Mr. J. M. Diack, to whose capable and 
enthusiastic direction over many years the organization 
owes so much. Mr. Herbert Walton, the Cathedral 
organist, played Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in D major, the 
Sonata (in trio form) No. 4, in E minor, and the 
Passacaglia in C minor. 

The Royal Carl Rosa Opera Company concluded a two 
months’ season at the Theatre Royal on April 9.  After- 
wards came amateur opera with the Orpheus Club in 
‘Princess Ida’ (April 11-16), the Glasgow Grand Opera 
Society in Goldmark’s ‘ The (Jueen of Sheba’ (April 18-23), 
and the Lyric Club in ‘ Paul Jones’ (April 25-30), the 
proceeds from which were devoted to charitable purposes. 
The musical season now practically comes to an end, 
except for our great competitive Festival, which occupies 


May 4-14. 


’ 


KENT 


Two practical lessons in musical appreciation have been 
given at Maidstone. On March 9 Maidstone Orchestral 
Society and Rochester Symphony Orchestra joined, under 
Mr. Frederick Cole’s conductorship, for a public rehearsal 
of works by Beethoven, Liszt, Grieg, Moszkowsky, Herbert 
Howells, and Dvorak. Before complete performance each 
work was explained, and the principal motifs played. On 
March 12 Mrs. Stansfeld Prior gave a lecture on ‘Sonata 
Form,’ and illustrated her remarks by playing various move- 
ments of Beethoven’s Sonatas. 

Mr. Cecil Sharp spoke on * Education and Folk-Dancing’ 
at the annual meeting of the Kent Folk-Dance Society, held 
at Maidstone on March 12, when a total of two hundred 
members in the branch was reported. 

Folkestone Philharmonic Society’s second concert of the 
season was devoted to a performance of Sullivan’s * Martyr 
of Antioch’ on March 16. The principal soloists were 
Miss Doris Montrave, Miss Annie Johnson, Mr. Spencer 
Thomas, and Mr. Dan Richards. Both choir and orchestra 
did some fine work. 

Maidstone Choral Union, whose triple success at the 
Hastings Musical Competitive Festival was recorded last 


month, gave a fine performance of * Israel in Egypt’ under 
| The high efficiency, as well as loyalty and patience, of the 


. ~ ° | ° ° . . . 
Cobham Musical Society chose a sacred cantata and | Philharmonic Choir (who had to sing from separate voice- 


Mr. F. Wilson Parish at Maidstone on April 6, 


miscellaneous items for its second performance of the season 
on March 23. 

_ Good Friday saw an increased output of Easter music 
in Kentish churches. Three particularly meritorious 





| 





Over a thousand members belong to the Kent County 
Association of Change-Ringers. There are a hundred and 
seven towers in the union, and during the year a hundred 
and twenty full peals have been rung. The annual meeting 
was held at Deptford on March 2%, 

Mr. David Thomas conducted the final concert of the 
season of Gravesend Choral Society on April 6, when the 
programme included the choral march from _ Berlioz’s 
‘Faust,’ and ‘The Deacon’s Masterpiece’ (Fletcher). 
Miss Gertrude Wallis and Mr. Leonard Lovesey were solo 
vocalists, 

A large audience filled Woolwich Town Hall on April 7, 
when the contributors to a well-arranged programme were 
Miss Ethel Peake, Miss Ruby Heyl, Mr. Frank Mullings, 
and Mr. Charles Tree. Mr, Victor Marmont accompanied. 


LIVERPOOL 

At the tenth and final concert of the Philharmonic Society, 
on March 15, Sir Henry Wood conducted the first perform- 
ance in England of Rachmaninov’s orchestra! and choral 
setting of ‘The Bells.” Various composers have taken bells 
as a theme, and Romberg and Bruch at once occur to mind 
in connection with Schiller’s ‘Lay of the Bell,’ but it has 
been left to a Russian to essay a more or less revolutionary 
and impressionistic setting of Poe’s famous poem. The 
composer has used a Russian translation made by the poet 
Balmont, and this in turn, owing to the exigencies of the 
music, has been re-translated into English. But it would 
not appear that the light touch and verbal felicity of the 
original have been entirely preserved in the process. Certain 
notable lines have disappeared altogether, and others 
interpolated are far less magical. The music falls into four 
sections—‘ Sleigh Bells,’ ‘Wedding Bells, ‘Alarm Bells,’ 
and ‘ Funeral Bells.’ It is scored for an exceptionally large 
orchestra, including pianoforte and organ parts, with 
numerous percussion instruments. In this direction nothing 
is lacking except perhaps a military band. But even so 
the ‘ 1812’ Overture’ is rivalled by the ‘ Alarm Bell’ section, 
which is the strongest of the four and masterfully contrives 
an atmosphere of terror. Generally speaking, the interest 
of the music is harmonic and programmatic, and it was 
curious to note that ‘wedding’ bells appear to have affected 
the composer almost as dolefully as ‘funeral’ bells. He 
surely would have been excused if a little of the joze de azar 
spirit had crept in here. 

While in London, Poe no doubt came under the influences 
of English bells heard in change-ringing. They are, indeed, 
reflected in the reiterations of his verbal rhythms. On the 
other hand, Rachmaninov disregards, or does not know, 
the ‘ rainbow-chord’ of bell overtones, whether produced 
by change-ringing as in England, or by the chromatic 
keyboard of a carillon as in the Low Countries. Either 
art is unknown in Russia, where there are many big bells, 
whose use is different from ours. Rachmaninov has 
apparently not felt the fascination of the descending major 


| scale as a ‘ground’ which so largely influences Purcell’s 


music, and even Tchaikovsky’s in the ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, 
or the finely-suggestive example to be found in Elgar’s 
famous ‘Carillon,’ which is built on a descending half-peal. 
Rachmaninov’s use of bells is one of externals, and while 
individual, his music gives the impression of a texture 
laboriously designed, and of a masterful work which is not a 
masterpiece. 

The vocal soloists were Miss Doris Vane, Mr. Arthur 
Jordan, and Mr. Norman Williams, who all sang extremely 
well, although their parts, as well as those of the choir, are 
lines and notes woven into the fabric, and while very difficult 
to sing, possess no separate beauty or interest for singers. 


| parts) was a signal factor in the success of a performance 


performances of ‘The Messiah’ were those at Canterbury | 
| crack, to Willem Mengelberg and the Amsterdam orchestra 


Cathedral, St. Peter’s Church, Rochester, and the Wesleyan 
Central Hall, Plumstead. On the same day Meopham 
Musical Society, conducted by Mr. George Edwards, made 
its débat in Maunder’s cantata, ‘ Olivet to Calvary.’ 


which worthily upheld the best traditions of the Society. 
Congratulations are also cordially offered to the able choir- 
master, Dr. A. W. Pollitt. The choralists will probably 
feel no pangs in passing on ‘ The Bells,’ as a hard nut to 


and choir, to whom the work is inscribed, although the 
Hollanders have not yet performed it. The Philharmonic 


Society’s first performance is therefore all the more memor- 
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able. It was magnificently carried through under Sir Henry 
Wood’s inspiring and masterful direction, and there was an 
abnormally large audience. 

As a prelude to * The Bells,’ a first performance here was 
given of Frank Bridge’s ‘A Prayer,’ which is a setting for 
chorus and orchestra of short supplications from 
‘Imitation’ of Thomas 4 Kempis. Prayers and collects are 
difficult subjects for music. Their mood is one of intensity 
rather than variety, and the interest in this case is found in 
a novel combination of styles, the music for the chorus 
being contrapuntal and modal, with an orchestral com- 
mentary on modern harmonic lines. But despite its 
musicianship, the work did not wholly sustain interest as a 
twenty minutes’ concert piece. 

The Welsh Choral Union has established a reputation in 
*The Dream of Gerontius,’ and their latest performance, on 
March 19, followed the usual high ideal of choral excellence 
with few if any shortcomings on the executive side. 
were moments of exaltation as well as tonal grandeur in the 
singing, and a welcome restraint in the snarling Demon 
music. Mr. Hopkin Evans may be commended for a 
gencrally impressive performance. The vocal soloists were 
Miss Astra Desmond, Mr. John Coates, and Mr. Herbert 
Brown, 

Concerning the ‘ Elijah’ performance on March 23 by the 
Liverpool Choral Society, in saying that the outstanding 


interest was found in the vocal solos rather than in the | 
choruses there is no lack of appreciation of the singing, | 
which was intelligent and good up to a point. A want of | 


balance in the tone was chiefly due to paucity of tenors, but 
these can hardly be blamed for occasional weakness ir attack 
by the whole body, and it was prudent in Mr. Ingram, who 
conducted, not to force his singers to essay any specially 
dramatic points. In the title-role Mr. Horace Stevens gave 
an ideally fine performance, and with him were exceptional 
associates in Miss Agnes Nicholls, Miss Phyllis Lett, and 
Mr. Webster Millar. 

Our townsman, Mr. Joseph Greene, is among the pianists 
who count not only by reason of his executive powers, but 
also for his fine interpretative qualities, His recital on 
April 9 drew a crowded audience to Crane Hall to hear 
Beethoven’s great Op. 111 Sonata, Schumann’s * Carneval,’ 
and the Wagner-Liszt ‘ Tannhauser’ Overture. 

Attention has already been drawn to the commendable 
work of the Liverpool Hlarmonic Choral Society under 
Mr. David Roberts, a conductor who aims high and handles 
his material excellently. Another young Society, the West 
Kirby Choral, conducted by Mr. T. F. Jones, deserves 
similar encouragement. The shortage of male 
especially of tenors, appears to afflict choral societies in all 


voices, 


localities, but at West Kirby there were sufficient to permit | 


creditable performances of such perennial favourites as 
Bishop’s ‘Now tramp,’ Pinsuti’s ‘Spring song,’ and 
Roland Rogers’ ‘ The river floweth strong,’ with other well- 
chosen choral pieces. Another Choral Union, the * Irish,’ 
it is devoutly hoped has come to stay. It was first heard 
at the Irish Festival held in St. George’s Hall on March 14, 
when Mr. Frank Mullings sang. There abundant 
material in this city to establish such a choir on a permanent 
and i first appearance was surely an event of 
happy augury. 

At Liverpool we naturally take a great interest in the 
McCullagh String (Quartet of ladies. It holds a high place 
in such organizations, and its quality was well displayed at 
Crane Hall on April 6, especially in Beethoven’s Op. 18 
(Quartet in G. Interesting in another way were the two 
Holbrooke quartet movements, ‘Song of the Bottle’ (a 
Welsh moti) and *‘ Irish Jigs,’ clever and characteristic music 
which repaid a re-hearing. The occasion was one of the 
popular series of high-class concerts on Wednesday after- 
rhe were Miss May Williams and 
Mr. Randolph Giles, with Mr. Sandberg Lee as accompanist. 
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The Irwell Springs Band played before the King—for the 
second time ut Knowsley Hall (the seat of Lord Derby) on 


March 17, under Bandmaster Nuttall. 


The Wartior’s Day concert organized by the Mayfair Trio 
at Wigmore Hall brought £102 to the Fund. 


the | 
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MANCHESTER AND DISTRICT 


Manchester is fortunate beyond most other provincial 
centres in that, even in the absence of opera, although the 
current of its musical life flows less strongly in the spring. 
time on the conclusion of what may be termed its major 
concert activities, it possesses an unusually large number of 
secondary musical interests of quite exceptional quality, 
| whose brightness in the past few years has been dimmed 
| only by the brilliance of the larger enterprises. 

At the commencement of the last autumn season | 
ventured the opinion that we should speedily have to return 
to the old-sized bands of a hundred players or more. Mr, 
| Brand Lane, whilst engaging the present normal-sized Hallé 
Orchestra, has consistently strengthened the string depart. 
ment and enabled Sir Henry Wood to perform with never 
| fewer than a hundred players. Not infrequently this force 
has seemed rather wasted on some of the comparative trifles 
included in the programmes of this series, but one may hope 
that on the two occasions this spring—the Handel-Mozart- 
| Wagner evening, and the recent Lamond and ‘Till 

Eulenspiegel’ concert—when so much music worthy the 
occasions was played and so much appreciated, that the 
| management may venture next year on a larger proportion 
of programmes of symphonic order. Probably this audience 
fluctuates considerably in personnel, but the /es¢7na lente 
attitude, like any other, may be overdone, and the time is 
ripe, I believe, for a more progressive policy. 

Good Friday saw the close of the Hallé season and a 
monster crowd to say farewell to Mr. Hamilton Harty fora 
brief space. Later, the results of this season may be 
discussed. 

The C. W. S. series was finished on March 23, when the 
Alto Rhapsody of Brahms was the main feature of an other- 
wise very attractive scheme. Miss Evelyn Arden had 
scarcely the requisite reserve for this work, especially in the 
early portion, and the conductor’s tempi certainly erred on 
|the side of deliberation. His task this season has been 
| specially arduous. No other local choir-conductor has 
remotely approached his record for amount of work achieved, 
| but it has been impossible to resist the feeling that his nature 
tends to monotony of treatment rather than to the swiftly 
| responsive temperament which is necessary in what are, to 
al! intents and purposes, a series of choral recitals. 

In the sphere of chamber music the Catterall (uartet 
made its first appearance this winter in Manchester’s chief 
residential suburb on March 16. These Bowdon Chamber 
Concerts are excellently managed, and their audiences are 
better able to sample and compare the excellences of our 
leading visiting quartets and trios than any other in the 
Manchester area. On April 13 the Catterall players hada 
packed noon-tide audience of business men and women in 
Houldsworth Hall, playing Beethoven, Op. 18, No. 5, 
Frank Bridge’s ‘Cherry Ripe,’ and Wolf’s ‘ Italian 
Serenade.’ After that they travelled to Blackpool, and 
played in the evening the same programme, except that 
Debussy replaced Wolf—again to a large and enthusiastic 
audience. During May they are to make two more 
appearances at the Tuesday mid-day series. 

From an unusually interesting lot of noon-tide recitals 
one must select two song-recitals of outstanding merit. On 
March 18, Mr. Dale Smith, of Stockport (who earned great 
fame about 1907 as a boy soprano of exceptional quality at 
Blackpool and other festivals), showed that the early 
intuitive qualities were evident in the man to a still greater 
degree. His programme ranged through many styles— 
Verdi, Schubert, Schumann (*‘ Belshazzar’ sung with terrific 
dramatic intensity), to Old English melodies, and then of 
examples of Hurlstone, Irelan<dl, Butterworth, and part of 
Somervell’s ‘ Maud.’ This recital ranks with two given by 
Mr. Charles Neville this winter, which have not been 
approached by any other singers for sustained interest in 
the work done or manner of execution. Both are local 
men, and have appeared with equally distinguished fellow- 
students as their pianists, Miss Gilson playing with Mr. 
Smith, and Mr. R. J. Forbes with Mr. Neville. The two 
latter gentlemen had given us in February or March, the 
‘Wenlock Edge’ cycle by Vaughan Williams ; on April ! 
| we heard from them George Butterworth’s setting of two ol 
| the same lyrics from the ‘ Shropshire Lad ’—*Is my team 
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ploug! ing,’ and ‘Bredon Hill.’ Personally, I found the 
Butterworth settings making a more powerful appeal. 
Knowing and loving the West Country as ardently as I do, 
these Butterworth settings seem drenched with the spirit of 
the locality, capturing it in a musical sense much as Wilson 
Steer does pictorially, and this difference was, for me, again 
intensified in the emotional content. Not often does one 
have the chance of hearing the same poetry, set by two 
such men and sung by thesame man, all of whom are so finely 
equipped, and these experiences have been among my most 
treasured memories this season. The ‘Shropshire Lad’ 
lyrics were followed by what I believe to be the 
frst recital in English of Hugo Wolf’s *Zuleika’ songs 
from Goethe’s ‘ West-Eastern Divan.’ Mr. Charles Neville 
has often been associated with Mr. Samuel Langford in 
Wolf propaganda, but never has this collaboration been so 
finely directed. Mr. Langford’s translations preserve 
syllabic values, are good English poetry, and singable in 
an exceptional degree. Mr. Neville’s Butterworth singing 
had been a revelation, but he appeared to put even more of 
himself into the Wolf. The ‘Turban’ song, the ‘ Chain 
me in the circle of thy ringlet-locked hair,’ and still more so 
the last song of the cycle, must rank as the most passionate 
portrayal in song heard here for many a day. Poet, 
composer, translator, singer, player—all at white-heat 
intensity ! 

On March 16, Manchester’s most distinguished musical 
personality, Mr. Walter S. Nesbitt, was honoured by his 
Orpheus Choir members, after twenty-five years’ connection 
with them. Mr. Walter Butterworth, who may be regarded 
as Manchester’s Fine Arts Minister, referred to Mr. Nesbitt’s 
career as an organist, a Cathedral chorister, a member of 
the Hallé chorus, as Director of Music at the Greek Church 
for over twenty years, and as the Orpheus Glee Society’s 
conductor for twenty-five years. Mr. Nesbitt has been an 
amateur conductor, and played a fearlessly independent part 
in his long association with the Competitive Movement. 
He has done for male-voice choral-singing what the 
conductors of Barrow, Blackpool, and Lancaster choirs 
have done in mixed-voice work—namely, created and main- 





tained a standard to which others have endeavoured to rise. 


NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 

On March 16 the London String Quartet paid a visit to 
the city and performed Ravel in F, Beethoven No, 11, in 
F minor, Op. 95, and a Folk-song Fantasy of H. Waldo 
Warner, the last named work being at once scholarly 
and charming. All three items were interpreted in the 
Quartet’s usual delightful manner. 

The Northumberland Orchestral Society, under the 
direction of Mr. C. Horsley, gave a programme on March 17 
which included Dvorak’s first Symphony, Gade’s ‘ Hamlet’ 
Overture, Percy Pitt’s ‘ Air de Ballet,’ and the * Euryanthe’ 
Overture. For a body largely amateur, and conducted 
by an amateur, the performance was a distinct triumph, 
precision and rhythmic freedom being features that were 
particularly noticeable. 

At a meeting of the local branch of the British Music 
Society on March 18, Mr. T. Dunhill held the interest of a 
large audience with a comprehensive review of modern 
British chamber music. He said it was very natural that a 
reserved and undemonstrative nation like ourselves should 
turn to chamber music when it wished to express itself 
musically, mere theatricality or display of virtuosity being 
quite out of place in sucha medium. No country was so 
prolific in this form, at the present time, as our own; and 
none could show such variety of style. 
dealt with the individual composers from Stanford to the 
younger men of to-day. He was ably assisted by Mr. E. L. 
Bainton, Mr. A. M. Wall, Miss E. Pringle, Mr. J. Carrol, 
and Miss V. Atkinson, who played movements from the 
chamber works of A. M. Wall, Ireland, Bridge, Goossens, 
and McEwan. 

In connection with the local branch of the Organists and 
Church Musicians’ Union, the Bach Choir gave an evening 
of Bach choruses on March 19, with explanatory notes by 
Mr. W. G. Whittaker. There was a large audience. 

On March 31 Mr. W. G. Whittaker, lecturing on 
‘Northumbrian Folk Music,’ dealt with the influence of 


The lecturer then | 








the Northumbrian pipes on the folk-tunes, as shown in a 
fondness for leaps of thirds and sixths (intervals very easily 
played on the pipes), and in the unvocal character of many 
of the songs. , 

Bainton’s Choral Symphony, ‘ Before Sunrise,’ which 
has been published by the Carnegie Trust, received its first 
performance on April 6 by the Newcastle and Gateshead 
Choral Union, under the direction of the composer. The 
work is certainly a notable addition to modern choral music. 
Strongly recalling Elgar in the bold sweep of the vocal 
writing, it yet preserves a striking individuality which 
marks it off from many other modern works we have heard. 
The chromatic passages for the heavy brass did not quite 
come off, but no doubt, now that players are having ever- 
increasing demands made on their technique, they 
will adjust themselves to such difficulties. The choir 
acquitted itself splendidly, carrying off the most trying 
passages in truly exhilarating fashion. The remainder of 
the programme, conducted by Mr. W. G. Whittaker. 
included Parry’s ‘ Blest Pair of Sirens,’ Dvorak’s ‘ Carneval 
Romain,’ and the ‘ Bartered Bride ’ Overture. 


NOTTINGHAM AND DISTRICT 


The musical season locally has been somewhat dis- 
couraging, and many concert promoters will experience 
relief at its termination. Mr. Frederick Lamond appeared 
at Messrs. Wilson Peck’s final concert, on March 16, when 
he furnished the entire programme and evoked considerable 
enthusiasm. His interpretation of the ‘ Waldstein ’ Sonata 
was impressive, the Chopin, Liszt, and Scriabin examples 
serving to display his versatility. Under Mr. Leonard W. 
Gale’s direction, the recently-formed West Nottingham 
Orchestral Society gave its second recital on March 13, and 
made a very promising impression. On the same date a 
concert was given by the Nottingham Military Band and 
the Nottingham Gleemen, with a highly popular programme 
that included such favourites as the ‘William Tell’ 
Overture and the ‘ Faust’ ‘ Soldiers’ Chorus.’ The Gleemen 
Quartet was heard, and vocal duets were contributed by 
Mr. G. Hodgett and Mr. H. Topham. 

One of the most interesting events of the season was the 
first performance at Nottingham of ‘The Apostles,’ given 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society on March 17, under 
Mr. Allen Gill’s conductorship. The choral work was 
exceedingly good, and the solo parts were admirably 
sustained by Miss Elsie Suddaby (Mary), Miss Phyllis Lett, 
Mr. Stewart Gardiner, who sang the music of Jesus with 
unerring taste and restraint, and Mr. Robert Radford, who 
impersonated Judas withintense dramatic power. Mr. John 
Adams and Mr. Sam Mann made the most of their oppor- 
tunities. The largely augmented orchestra played the 
exacting score with much skill. 

The annua! performance of Mr. Bernard Johnson’s ‘ Ecce 
Homo,’ on March 20, was distinguished by a_ higher 
standard than conditions had yet permitted. As before, the 
Albert Hall choir was joined by the choir of St. Andrew’s 
Church, and the principals were Mr. Charles Morley, 
Mr. Stanley Lee, Mr. F. Berry, Mr. Herbert Smith, and 
Mr. Charles Keywood. Mr. Marshall Harding conducted, 
the composer was at the organ, and the solo trumpeter was 
Mr. E. Hipkin. On March 22, Bach’s ‘St. Matthew’ 
Passion was given by St. Mary’s Choral Society, which 
has accomplished much fine work under Dr. F. Radcliffe. 
The choir on this occasion was notably responsive to the 
conductor’s baton. Mrs. C. A. Howell and Miss F. Wood 
admirably sustained their parts. The tenor music was in 
the safe hands of Mr. John Adams, the bass solos were given 
by Mr. Charles Keywood, and Mr. B. Johnson was at the 
organ. Miss Cantelo’s pianoforte accompaniments were 
exquisitely discriminating, and Mr. George King’s violin 
accompaniments were yet a further adjunct to a fine 
performance. 

The usual number of Passion-tide performances of ‘ The 
Crucifixion’ and ‘Olivet to Calvary’ took place at the 
various places of worship, and many proved to be very 
meritorious, 

Opera abounds at the Theatre Royal at this period, a 
fortnight of the Carl Rosa Opera Company being followed 
by two weeks of the D’Oyly Carte Company. 
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Mr. B, Johnson’s fortnightly recitals came to an end on 
\pril 10. Miss Helen Guest—who has established a local 
reputation—was the solo pianist, and was warmly applauded 
for her playing of solos by Chopin, Smetana, Grovlez, and 


Balfour Gardiner. 


PORTSMOUTH AND DISTRICT 

The Borough of Portsmouth Philharmonic Society can 
look back with gratification upon a most successful season. 
It has enjoyed a wonderful measure of public support, 
and in return has given of the best in the realm of music. 
The greatest treat of all was reserved for the closing concert 
on March 17, which was devoted to the performance of 
Bach’s B minor Mass, this being the first time the work had 
t Portsmouth. Under the direction of 
both choir and orchestra rose to the 
occasion splendidly. Owing, however, to only a limited 
number of rehearsals having been possible, the Credo had 
to be omitted, but at a later concert the Society hopes also 
to do justice to Bach’s setting of what is probably the most 
The Society may be able 
in the meantime to add to the tenors, numerical 
weakness becomes parti ularly noticeable in a work of this 
description. Conceding so much, one could not have 
wished for a more intimate and sympathetic interpretation 
of the Mass than that given. The solo parts were taken by 
Miss Flora Mann, Miss Lilian Berger, and Mr. Stewart 
Wilson; Mr. Stanley Blagrove (solo violin), Mr. Albert 
Fransella flute), Mr. (solo oboe 
l’amore), and Mr. Lickfold (continuo). 

In sharp contrast to the success of the Philharmonic 
Society has been the lack of interest taken by the public in 
the Max Mossel concerts. Of course a local Society, and 
especially one of such high standing as the Philharmonic, 
makes a wider appeal; but it would have been thought that 


een attempted at 
Mr. Arthur Bliss 


sublime expression in all music. 
whose 


(solo Leon Goossens 


the Max Mossel programmes would at least have had 
paying support. Yet good as they have been, the 


Town Hall has hardly been more than half full during the 
series, and under the circumstances it is doubtful whether 
they will be continued next season. At the closing concert, 
on March 23, the artists were Miss Mignon Nevada and 
Mr. Frank Mullings (vocalists), Miss Irene Scharrer 
(pianoforte), and Mr. Felix Salmond (violoncello). 

The feature of the Easter music at Portsmouth was the 
twenty-seventh annual performance of *The Messiah’ by 
the Portsmouth Temperance Choral Union on Good Friday 
at the Town Hall. Without the Choral Union and ‘The 
Messiah’ Good Friday would now be a singularly empty day 
musically. Mr. W. E. Green, the veteran conductor, once 
more guided choir and orchestra through the work, but so 
well did the former know their parts that the majority sang 
faultlessly without the music, It was a splendid achieve- 
nent. Miss Elsie Suddaby, Miss Constance Hay, Mr. 
Arthur Jordan, and Mr. Edward Dykes were the principal 
vocalists. 

Outside Portsmouth it is pleasing to record the growth of 
The South- 


ation in the immediate district. 


musical appret 

uurne Choral Society has made a modest beginning, and 
inder the direction of Mr. H. Stringer its twenty voices 
gave a good account of themselves in glees and part-songs 
at its first concert on March 30. The Havant Choral 
Society also was heard in another capital programme on 
\pril 6, the first portion of which consisted of an abridged 
version of * The Messiah,’ with Miss Marguerite Horner, 
Miss Grace Hoskyns, and Mr. T. J. Morgan assisting as 
soloists. The second part comprised miscellaneous vocal and 


Canaway conducted. 


yrchestral items. Mr. R. T. 





SOUTH 
On March 16 and 17, 


WALES 
two creditable performances of 
The Messiah’ were given at the local hall by th Merthyr 
Vale and in Choral Soci ty, assisted! by of local 
repute. Mr. R. T. Lloyd was the conductor, and the 
: es on both occasions were manifestly delighted. 
rhe annual concert of the Tredegar Choral Society took 
place on March 23, at Olympia, nder the baton of 
Mr. W, J. R. Davies, a fine performance was given of ‘ The 
Creation’ (Ila supplemented by * Young 
Lochinvar’ (Cyril Jenkins). he vocal Miss 


artists 


when, u 


rts I and 2), 


soloists were 








—. 


Annie Rees, Mr. Dan Jones, and Mr. Foster Richardson, 
Especially gratifying was the enthusiastic reception of the 
programme by the large audience present. 

On the same date, Tonyfelin Church, Caerphilly, was 
packed to the doors, the occasion being the performance oj 
“Judas Maccabzeus’ by the Caerphilly and District Choi 
(a hundred and forty voices), assisted by a small body of 
instrumentalists, under the conductorship of Mr. T. Rowland 
Davies. The same work was also given on March 22 and 24 
at Zoar Chapel, Maesycwmmer, by the newly-formed Ystrad 
Mynach and District Choir, under the conductorship of Mr. 
John Price, of Rhymney. 

A successful performance of ‘ Samson’ was given by the 
Troedyrhiw Musical Society at St. John’s Hall on March 24, 
the conductor being Mr. Evan Poley, and on the same 
date, at the Temperance Hall, Trecegar, Jessop’s ‘ The 
Galilean’ was sung by Poplar Road Church Choir (eighty 
voices), assisted by a small orchestra under Mr. Cave. . 

On Good Friday there was a performance of ‘The 
Messiah’ at Park Hall by the Cardiff Musical Society, 
assisted by a full orchestra and well-known artists, under the 
baton of the veteran conductor, Mr. T. E. Aylward; alsog 
sacred concert at Wood Street Congregational Church, by 
the choir, under the direction of Mr. J. B. Gill, the 
programme being * Ruth’ (A. R. Gaul), supplemented by 
miscellaneous items. Stainer’s ‘Crucifixion’ was given at 
St. Martin’s Church, Roath, Cardiff; and at Park Place 
Presbyterian Church, Tredegar, with Mr. J. D. Evans as 
conductor; ‘Olivet to Calvary’ at Harcourt Terrace 
Wesley Church, Tredegar, the choir being directed by Mr. 
J. Watkins. Mendelssohn’s * Christus,’ supplemented by 
solos from Bach, Handel, &c., formed the programme at 
the Parish Church, Dowlais; and at the Pavilion, Black- 
wood, the Blackwood Male-Voice Party, assisted by the 
Treharris Orchestral Society, were heard in‘ The Martyrs,’ 
under the conductorship of Mr. George James. 

A fine performance was given of Parry’s ‘Judith’ at 
Tabernacle Baptist Church, Cardiff, on April 6, by the 
Tabernacle Choral Society, assisted by an efficient orchestra, 
Mr. FE. J. Richards conducted. This was the first 
performance of the work at Cardiff, and it 
satisfaction toa large and interested audience. 

A chamber music concert was given at the Intermediate 
School, Merthyr, on the evening of March 21, under the 
auspices of the Welsh National Council of Music, and under 
the immediate direction of Mr. J. M. Lloyd. The 
programnie comprised Trios by Haydn and Mozcart, an 
Andante and Fugue for violin and pianoforte by Handel, 
Variations in B flat by Beethoven, movements from 
Schubert’s Trio in E flat, and that of Brahms in C minor, 
and Grieg’s Violoncello Sonata. 

On the same evening the Newport Literary Society 
organized a Beethoven night at the Hall of the High School 
for Girls. The instrumentalists were Dr. and Mss. 
Gilchrist (pianoforte), Mlle. Wieniawska (violin), and Mr. 
Fenn (violoncello). Dr. Gilchrist (Cardiff) passed in short 
review the life of Beethoven, and many illustrations were 





gave much 


given. 
YORKSHIRE 
LEEDS 

This is the record of an expiring season, for after Easter 
serious music is at a discount in the West Riding, save at 
Harrogate, where the weekly symphony concerts are 
continued during the summer months. The Leeds Choral 
Union, under Dr. Coward, gave an excellent all-round 
performance of Verdi’s ‘ Requiem’ on March 15, with Miss 
Carrie Tubb, Miss Margaret Balfour, Mr. Brearley, and 
Mr. Ranalow as a strong quartet. The Leeds Philharmonic 
Society, on April 16, ended the season with a very interest- 
ing programme, of which Purcell’s ‘Dido and A®neas’ was 
the chief feature, Parry’s Motet, *There is an old Beliel, 
practically new to Leeds, being also heard, Dr. Bairstow 
was the conductor. The last Saturday Orchestral Concert, 
on March 19, introduced Beethoven’s eighth Symphony, 
and Mr. Murdoch’s brilliant and artistic playing in Grieg 
Pianoforte Concerto was a noteworthy feature. Mr 
Goossens’ own Overture, ‘ Philip II.,’ was a novelty to 
Leeds, and its distinctively tragic note was really impressive. 
The Matthew’ was, according to custom, 
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given at the Parish Church on March 21, when the new 
organist, Dr. Tysoe, may be said to have finally proved his 
eficiency by securing a worthy performance with purely 
local material. The Leeds New Choral Society, of which 
Mr. H. M. Turton is the conductor, reflects his artistic 
ambition by giving programmes of artistic distinction. On 
April 13 three Bach cantatas were presented, viz., ‘ Christ 
lav in Death’s dark prison,’ ‘My spirit was in heaviness,’ 
and portions of ‘A Stronghold Sure,’ together with the 
Magnificat, a remarkably interesting programme, which, 
with the Society’s recent performance of the whole of the 
‘Christmas’ Oratorio, makes a notable array of Bach’s 
works. The performance, if not perfect, was creditable. 

At St. Chad’s Church, on April 15, a rather unusual and very 
interesting recital was given of three Pianoforte Concertos— 
Mozart’s in D minor, Beethoven’s in C minor, and Franck’s 
‘Variations Symphoniques ’"—with Miss Kathleen Frise 
Smith as soloist, and Mr. Percy Richardson, representing 
the orchestra, at the organ. Miss Frise Smith and Mr. 
Nagley gave one of the University recitals on March 15, 
playing Violin Sonatas by Beethoven—of course the 
*Kreutzer’°—and Franck. Miss Doris Grover achieved 
rather remarkable feat in her song recital on April 5, 
when she sang a long series of songs, including four 
‘Tonadillas’ by Granados, Moussorgsky’s seven ‘ Nursery 
Songs, and six ‘Negro Spirituals,’ to her own accom- 
paniment, all from memory, and entering into the spirit 
of each in turn with unfailing sympathy and intelligence. 


SHEFFIELD 


The last of the season’s Sheffield Subscription Concerts, 
on March 15, took the form of a pianoforte recital by Mr. 
Frederick Lamond. In a tremendous programme, which 
included Sonatas by Beethoven (* Waldstein’), Scriabin 
(Op. 19), an¢d Chopin (Op. 35), as well as such trifles as 
the Brahms-Paganini Variations—both sets complete—Mr. 
Lamond fully justified his great reputation. 

The Sheffield Musical Union gave Dvorak’s ‘ Stabat 
Mater’ on March 17, with complete success under 
Dr. Coward’s direction. The principals were Miss Ursula 
Greville, Miss Nellie Keighley, Mr. Barrington Hooper, and 
Mr. Herbert Brown—an excellent quartet. A new cantata, 
‘England,’ by E. C. Macmillan—who holds an important 
musical post in Canada, and wrote this work while a prisoner 
in Germany—received a first performance which aroused 
much interest. The Overture is long, and a little tedious in 
performance, but it is complex in texture and might easily 
improve on acquaintance. 
gives the impression of being too much all of a piece ; yet it 
contains a good deal of clever and musicianly writing, and 
much of the scoring is effective. The opening four-part 
chorus was impressive, its strength and dignity of style 
being admirably realised. The six- and eight-part choruses 
which followed did not come off nearly so well, and the 
choir obviously found them very exacting. There is not 
much solo work, and that little, in spite of the best 
efforts of Miss Greville and Mr. Brown, was not very 
effective. The orchestra plays a part of vital importance 
throughout, but the real strength of the work is inthe choral 
writing, which should commend it to the consideration of 
any ambitious choral society with a taste for modern 
British music. 

The University Chamber Concerts were concluded on 
March 18, when the programme was specially attractive 
owing to the inclusion of Mozart’s String (Quintet in C and 
Brahms’ String Sextet in B flat. The Catterall Quartet 
played the Quartet in D minor, Op. 76, No. 2, of Haydn, 
superbly, and was assisted by Mr. Allan Smith (viola) and 
Mr. Collin Smith (violoncello) in the other works. The 
whole concert was delightful, and aroused the greatest 
enthusiasm in a large audience. 

Miss Eva Rich, on March 19, conducted a performance 
of Orsmond Anderton’s ‘The Song of the Morning Star’ 
by her Ladies’ Choir, a large and efficient organization, 
whose singing of the work and of miscellaneous part-songs 
was admirable. 

It is gratifying to know that the Sheffield Promenade 
Concerts are to be continued next year, four concerts having 
already been arranged. The series concluded by the concert 

E 


Lacking contrasted episodes, it _ 


of April 6 has been most successful artistically, and local 
orchestral music would suffer a severe deprivation if ,the 
scheme terminated. The programme at this concluding 
event was spendidly arranged, and included Vaughan 
Williams’ Overture, ‘The Wasps,’ Borodin’s second 
Symphony, Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Francesca da Rimini,’ and 
Rachmaninov’s second Pianoforte Concerto, with Miss 
Isobel Gray as soloist. Sir Henry Wood and the orchestra, 
which is composed mainly of Sheffield players, deserve the 
warmest congratulations on their performance. Miss Gray’s 
playing in the Concerto deservedly won the warm 
admiration of her audience. 

Miss Heler, Guest, pupil of Miss Lily Foxon, made her 
professional débit at Sheffield on April II in a pianoforte 
recital that left no room for doubt concerning the really 
high standar:! of her attainments as a concert pianist. She 
gave, in fact, notable performances of Brahms’ F minor 
Sonata and César Franck’s ‘ Prelude, Choral, and Fugue,’ 
and had a splendid reception from a more than ordinarily 
musical audience, 

At its thirteenth annual concert, on March 23, the 
Chesterfield and District Musical Union, with Dr. J. F. 
Staton as an energetic and inspiriting conductor, gave 
selections from ‘Israel in Egypt’ and the whole of Elgar’s 
‘The Spirit of England.’ Although somewhat handicapped 
by having to utilise a theatre as a concert room, both choir 
and orchestra did well, and the event revealed commendable 
enthusiasm and enterprise. Miss Emily Breare, Mr. 
Herbert Parker, Mr. Laurie G. Hartley, and Mr. Herbert 
Teale were fully competent principals. 

The last of the Foxon Five-o’clock concerts was chiefly 
notable by reason of some charming singing by Miss Ena 
Roberts, who, although under the disability of a cold, 
showed real art in the alto songs with viola obbligato 
(played by Mr. Allan Smith) of Brahms, and in a diversified 
group of seven songs by Schubert, Reynaldo Hahn, Puget, 
Lalo, and Flégier. 

OTHER TOWNS 


The Bradford Subscription Concerts ended on March 18, 
when Sir Edward Elgar conducted a programme of his own 
music, including the cantata, ‘King Olaf,’ with Miss Elsie 
Suddaby, Mr. Frank Webster, and Mr. George Parker as 
the principals. The Hull Philharmonic Society, whose 
orchestra is largely amateur, gave on Apri! 7 a more than 
creditable performance of Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony, 
under Mr. J. W. Hudson’s direction. Mr. T. Huntington 
was the vocalist, and sang the scena from ‘The Flying 
Dutchman,’ in the first Act, ‘Die Frist ist um,’ which is 
among the earliest things in which Wagner anticipated his 
mature style. 


Musical Motes from Abroad 


AMSTERDAM 


The time for Dr. Muck’s departure seemed to have come 
much too soon for the majority of our concert-goers, judging 
from the vociferous cheerings which greeted him on his last 
appearance at the thirty-fifth symphony concert. The 
programme included Haydn’s G major Symphony (No, 13) 
and Beethoven’s ‘ Eroica.’. The hundred and sixty-eighth 
Cecilia concert, however, gave us one more chance of 
admiring his splendid capacities. He was at his best in 
Beethoven’s seventh Symphony. On this occasion we had 
the singular treat of hearing Dirk Schafer play the solo part 
in Chopin’s E minor Concerto, which was hailed with all 
the greater delight inasmuch as we had not had a chance for 
quite a number of years of hearing this eminent Chopin 
interpreter perform with the orchestra. 

Although as yet no publicity is given to the fact, it is 
almost certain that Dr. Muck will be asked to lead our 
orchestra when Mengelberg goes to America next January. 
These two conductors really supplement each other to a 
marvellous extent. During the interval between Muck’s 
departure and Mengelberg’s return the performances of 
Schinberg’s ‘Gurre-Lieder’ took place, and proved for 
many people one of the great events of the season. There 
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tas, 
had of course been much booming to arouse the interest of | of which, one, by Frank Bridge, proved to be of special 
the public at large, and certainly nothing had been left} interest. The players met with a very hearty reception, 
undone to create a festival atmosphere for this occasion. | and scored an unequivocal success. 1 P 
Considering the enormous amount of pains bestowed on these 
performances, it must be stated with regret that the financial 
results were far below expectation, and were probably due to | 
the prominence given to some of Schénberg’s latest works. 
The orchestra, too, had to be enlarged to upwards of | Lent opera season is Catalani’s ‘ Dejanice,’ a performance 
a hundred and sixty performers, and in addition there was a | of which was given on March 3. Time, the great leveller, 
choir of six hundred voices. Schénberg’s orchestral score is | is slowly but surely reinstating this great composer’s works, 
| 


W. Harmans, 





MILAN 
The most prominent feature of the Dal Verme Carneya}. 





perhaps the largest known, seeing that it includes not less | “Dejanice’ was performed for the first time thirty years ago 
than twenty-six separate wood-wind parts. Such an|at the Scala Theatre, when the composer was barely 
enormous body of executants can hardly fail to create an twenty-nine years of age. This was his third attempt at 
extraordinary impression. Still, the result for the most part | opera, his first work being ‘ Falce’ and the second ‘ Elda’~ 
is not convincing, especially as the work abounds in lyrical | or ‘ Loreley,’ as it was called later. Boito had sketched the 
moments which suffer greatly by the unduly heavy | outline of the libretto of ‘ Dejanice,’ but abandoned the 
orchestration. Small wonder that the voices of the soloists | work, as he was writing ‘ Mefistofele’ at the time, and 
were usually drowned in the instrumental outbursts. The | handed it over to Zanardini, It bears the marks of hasty 
music of ‘ Gurre-Lieder’ is undoubtedly the work of a man | construction. Catalani was fretting to fulfil his promise to 
of great talent. Seeing that it was composed as early as | the Scala management of a new opera. The music is typical 
1901, we need not be surprised that it contains no more than | of his style. 

hints of the present Schénberg. And since it reveals none} A Royal decree had been signed by which all theatrical 
of those ominous harmonic ‘ short-cuts,’ the work could have | performances were to have been taxed on a graduated scale 
been written quite twenty years earlier, about the time of | up to forty per cent. of gross returns of such performances, 
‘ Parsifal.’ Indeed, the music as a whole is conceived under | The decree was to have become effective on January 8 of 
the influence of the ‘ Ring’ and ‘ Parsifal.? The vocal | this year, but before that date a commission of theatrical 
soloists were drawn exclusively from the Vienna Opera. representatives formulated a protest stating that the carrying 


Among them Madame Kiurina created a really splendid into operation of the decree spelt ruin for a great many 
impression. Hers is certainly one of the finest soprano | theatrical concerns. The new Finance Minister accepted 
voices imaginable. Next, Madame Olga von  Bilecki| the proposals of the commission, and a new decree was 


has to be mentioned. Her voluminous contralto voice was | issued on January 23, by which a tax of ten per cent. will 
an object of general admiration. Of the male soloists no| be levied on all theatrical performances in the kingdom, 
more can be said than that they acquitted themselves | The Commune of Milan lodged a protest against the new 
meritoriously. Our excellent Toonkunst chorus was again | decree to the effect that it would be hit financially by the 
at its best, and the same may be said of the orchestra. | reduction, inasmuch as the State had conceded to some of the 
Schonberg, who conducted, succeeded in recording a great |Communes, and Milan was included in the number, part of 
urtistic triumph. He may be more original in his later works, | the revenue derived from the tax first mentioned, which the 


but the audience showed an unmistakable predilection | Communes themselves were authorised to collect. But 
for this early creation, which at least conforms to| the protest fell flat in face of the more general interests of 
what the majority still regard as music. The programme of | theatrical enterprise throughout Italy. The tax within the 
an orchestral concert conducted by Prof. Max von Schillings, | province of Milan is twelve per cent., the extra two per 





the present director of the Berlin Opera, contained Busoni’s | cent. being ceded by the State for the benefit of the Scala, 
very interesting ‘ Brautwahl’ Suite, Hugo Wolf’s charming | which will thus derive an annual revenue of approximately 
‘Italian’ Serenade, and Schillings’ own ‘Glockenlieder,’ in | three million lire (nominally £120,000 sterling). 


which Madame Barbara Kemp gave an exceedingly fine A new opera, ‘ Ettore Fieramosca’ (A Hero of Medieval 
interpretation of the voice part. A concert of works by | Chivalry) will shortly be given at the Regio Theatre at 
Dr. Alphons Diepenbrock, whom death shortly after! Turin. The music is by Adolf Canti. 

released from a long-protracted illness, will be borne in mind Signor Nino Rossi, the pianist, gave a recital on 


by all of us as a A/emento Mort. On April 7 Mengelberg| March I! at the Hall of the Royal Conservatorium. He 
resumed his activities. His first two concerts, in both of | played Sonata No, 28, Op. 101, of Beethoven, three 
which Mahler’s masterpiece, ‘Das Lied von der Erde,’ | Preludes of Debussy, a ‘Preludio e fuga sopra un soggetto 
figured as the chief item, showed him again as one of the | di Meyerbeer’ by Maestro Orefice, and a new composition 
finest conductors of the present time. A share in the | on atheme from * L’Africaine.’ Signor Rossi playec! another 
great success of this concert must be assigned to Madame | new composition, ‘I Poemi Asolani,’ of Malipiero, which, 
Nona Durigo and M. Jacques Urlus. On April 5 the | however, did not receive a warm reception. _ It is intelligently 
Society for the Improvement of National Song gave a| conceived, but is an exaggerated manipulation of musical 
concert with a choir consisting of six hundre{ and twenty | colour-schemes. Two pieces by Scarlatti, the ‘ Preludio, 
school children, conducted by the alderman of public| Aria, e Finale’ of Franck, and a Bach Fuga, were also 
instruction, M. H. J. den Hertog, whose merit in bringing | included in the programme. 

this juvenile body up to its standard of perfection cannot The Budapest (Juartet gave a concert in the same hall on 
sufficiently be extolled. The tide of solo-recitals has of | March 12, playing Brahms’ Op. 51 and a (Quartet of Haydn 
course run high. Regarding these I must confine} with clearness, balance, and thoroughly good taste. A new 
myself to mention those concerts which aroused special | (Juartet of Franco Alfano, director of the College of Music, 
interest. Hubermann drew by far the largest audiences. | Bologna, made only a very moderate appeal. 


With his excellent pupil, Mlle. Irene Dubiska, he The following day the Quartet gave another concert in 
puy _drene g day the Quartet g ¥ 

played Bach’s Concerto for two violins, besides the usual | the same hall with a Schonberg programme. The ‘Opera 

number of solo pieces. On another occasion he introduced | settima’ was the first item. It lasted three-quarters of an 


here Ottorino Respighi’s magnificent Violin Sonata, the | hour, and towards its close the impatience of the audience 
exceedingly difficult pianoforte-part being well sustained by | showed itself in emphatic protests. 

his accompanying pianist, M. Paul Frenkel. The youthful} Ferenc de Vecsey gave a recital at the Dal Verme 
Hungarian violinist, Mile. Erna Rubinstein, has created a| Theatre on March 24 for the benefit of a charitable 
stir by her prematurely finished playing. On Easter Day | institution for poor and sick children of the city and 
M. Alfredo Casella, assisted by Mlle. Eleonore Leclair and| province of Milan. The programme included Concertos 
Mr. Norman Wilks, gave a recital, when the scheme consisted | by Beethoven and Vieuxtemps, and the Ad/egro of the 
chiefly of his own works. His compositions left the | Concerto of Paganini. Maestro Angelo Ferrari conducted 
audience wondering. Mr. Howard-Jones has visited us| the orchestra. 

again, and has been very welcome. This time he came *Ramuntcho’ is the operatic novelty of the Dal Verme 
accompanied by Mr. Felix Salmond, who appeared for|season. The first performance was given on March, !°. 
the first time on a Continental platform. They delighted | The music is by Stefano Donaudy, and Alberto Donaudy, 
us with three admirably played Violoncello Sonatas,|a dramatist and brother of the composer, adapted the 
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ase 
pathetic story from the romance of Pierre Loti. This 
opera was to have been given before the war broke out. 
Maestro Angelo Ferrari conducted, and secured a perform- 
ance that was fairly well received. 

The Sirota Trio—so-called after the name of the pianist 
presiding over it—gave a concert in the hall of the Royal 
Conservatorium on March 16, playing the Trio in G of 
Mozut, the Trio in B of Brahms, and the Trio in D minor 
of Smetana. The Sirota Trio affords real pleasure to its 
hearers—suavity of sound and perfect fusion of the parts 
being characteristics of its playing. The pianist himself has 
a remarkable touch—/occo vellutato (velvet touch), as they 
say here. A serene atmosphere of harmony pervaded the 
hall, and the artists’ efforts won spontaneous applause. 

Since Bottesini—the great viol player and composer of an 
opera, “roe Leandra ’—bade farewell to this vale of tears, 
the contrabasso has fallen into disuse or ill-favour as a 
concert instrument for soloists. It was confined to the 
orchestra as a supporting pillar of the harmonic edifice. A 
Russian, Sergio Kussevitsky, whose attributes of orchestral 
conductor, composer, and musical editor have carved a way 
for him in his own country, gave an exhibition of what can 
be accomplished with a contrabasso, in spite of the negative 
qualities of this instrament. His was a small but very fine- 
toned Amati viol. The hall of the Conservatorium was by 
no means as full as it might have been ; nevertheless those 
present appreciated the artist in Kussevitsky. He played 
Bottesini’s ‘ Tarantella,’ the second movement of Mozart’s 
Concerto, the Adagio of Galliard, a Minuet of Beethoven, 
and several fragments of the Concerto of his own composing. 
He used four strings, whereas Bottesini used only three. 
Kussevitsky gave a second concert in the same hall on 
March 22. 

On Easter Sunday the Cappella Musicale Metropolitana, 
conducted by Maestro Commendatore Salvatore Gallotti, pre- 
sented some new vocal works. The ‘ Missa Salvator Noster’ 
of Wambach, at present the maestro of the Cathedral of 
Antwerp, and a ‘Sonata a due organi’ of Prof. Setaccioli, 
director of the Philharmonic Society, Rome, transcribed by 
Adolfo Bossi, were executed along with the compositions of 
Gallotti himself and of Gallignani. The latter is director of 
the Royal Conservatorium at Milan. 

Maestro Sergio Failoni has made a very favourable 
impression asa conductor of orchestra. He isstill very young, 
and the concert which he conducted on March 31 at the Teatro 
del Popolo is his first real effort in this line. There is no 
self-consciousness in him, but the utmost confidence in his 
ability to make good and forge his way in the career he has 
chosen. There was no dissimulation in the applause which 
the audience meted out to him and his orchestra. The 
programme comprised Beethoven’s first Symphony, Strauss’ 
‘Don Juan,’ a symphonic poem, * Ferrara,’ of Maestro 
Mario Mariotti, Mendelssohn’s ‘ Fingal’s Cave,’ Rabaud’s 
*Processione Notturno,’ Martucci’s ‘ Notturno,’ and the 
March from Berlioz’s ‘Damnation of Faust.’ The concert 
was repeated on April I. E. HERBERT-CESARI. 


PARIS 
DUPONT’S ‘ANTAR’ 

Dupont’s ‘ Antar,’? which, following its very successful 
production at the Opéra, has been repeated on several 
occasions, is amongst the most interesting of modern French 
works, It is, indeed, an acquisition to the répertoire. 

The score is full of colour, it is always descriptive, and the 
composer has availed himself of plaintive Arab melodies— 
or, rather, of melodies base:| on the simple native form of 
melody. In the exacting role of Antar, M. Franz—who, it 
will be remembered, in pre-war days sang for four seasons 
at Covent Garden—triumphs as singer and actor alike. 
M. Rouard, a well-equipped artist from every point of 
view, lends distinction to the performance, and Mlle. 
Fanny Heldy’s fresh and sympathetic voice, no less than the 
graces of her person, makes an interesting figure of the 
picturesque Abla. The choral singing also calls for praise, 


especially that of the women’s voices. 

_" Siegfried’ has been revived with a competent cast, M. 
Verdier, an experienced tenor, appearing in the title-rdle, 
and Madame Demougeot, as notable a dramatic soprano as 


™ on the lyric stage, being the Brunnhilda of the 
occasion. Indeed, Madame Demougeot’s art has an 
authority that is reminiscent of the great singers of bygone 
days, her vocal means and her use of them being alike 
impeccable, while she imparts to her singing a dignity and 
precision such as are rarely encountered. Excellent, too, is 
the Fafner of M. Narcon, whose round and resonant voice 
invariably affords pleasure to the really critical. 


FROM CIMAROSA TO GAILHARD 


Although the unfortunate Cimarosa succumbed to a 
bilious colic, the gay music of his ‘Le Mariage Secret,’ 
which lately was revived at the Trianon-Lyrique, in no way 
| Suggests the malady from which he suffered while engaged 
jupon the score. Certainly the book may not always be 
| exciting ; even those easily-pleased persons who tolerate a 
musical-comedy plot might condemn it. The general 
structure of the opera is archaic. The constant repetition 
of words is irritating, and there are some dull moments, yet 
the melodies please the open-minded listener, and fall 
gratefully upon the ear of the severest critic. The revival 
owes its success chiefly to the singers, who, as is customary 
at the Trianon-Lyrique, have distinguished themselves, 
Mlle. Vauthrin, M. de Trevi (who sings with much taste), 
and M. Nogué (a new baritone with a fine sonorous voice), 
making the most of their opportunities. 

André Gailhard’s ‘ Arlequin,’ which has made a good 
impression at the Apollo, is described as a ‘ comédie féerie 
en trois actes et deux réves.’ A Parisian critic finds the 
score ‘aimablement mélancolique . . . d’une volupté 
ingenieuse et persuasive,’ which pretty well sums it up. 
The interpretation is above the average, M. Joubé, a 
| baritone with an unusually flexible and carrying voice, being 
the chief attraction. 
| ‘ Tristan’ has been performed in Italian at the Théatre 
| des Champs-Elysées, and with the full strength of the Turin 
| Teatro Regio troupe. Thanks to the enterprise of M. 
Jacques Heébertot, the extremely progressive director, a 
| particularly interesting evening was ensured. During M. 
| Hébertot’s management the theatre has catered for those 
| who are attracted by something out of the common. The 
| success has been gratifying. 
| Very welcome was the concert given by Madame Jeanne 
| Fromont-Delune, a violoncellist of unusual attainments, who 
| displayed a remarkably fine technique, breadth of style, and 
| beauty of tone. Her programme included examples by 
Tartini, Spourni, Pasqualini, and Louis Delune, whose 
compositions are remarkable for atmospheric feeling and 
rare delicacy. At the innumerable orchestral concerts little 
that is new has been given, a state of affairs which 
exasperates the ‘moderns.’ As to the vocal recitals there 
was no end to them. Some were well attended ; others, 
though serving to exploit capable artists, must, it is to be 
feared, have proved a loss to the performers. 

GEORGE CECIL. 

















ROME 

| MR. ALBERT COATES AT THE AUGUSTEUM 

| With the greatest pleasure is it recor¢ed that Mr. Albert 
| Coates gained a splendid success here when, on March 20, 
he conducted the Augusteum Orchestra in a programme 
| comprising Brahms’ first Symphony, Scriabin’s *Poeme de 
| ’Extase,’ the Good Friday music from * Parsifal,’ and the 
| * Ride of the Valkyries.’ Save by reputation he was practically 
| unknown to the Italian musical public, yet after a dozen 
| bars Mr. Coates had absolutely won the vast audience that 
crowded the theatre on Palm Sunday, and at the close of 
the performance storms of applause, as well-merited as they 
| were sincere, registered the popular verdict. A stranger 
who presents Scriabin’s poem to a Roman audience has need 
| of courage: the stranger who succeeds in winning applause 
| is no ordinary conductor. Mr. Coates succeeded in making 
| his hearers appreciate, if not understand, Scriabin’s poem, 
| and was rewarded in a fashion which astonished all who 
remembered former presentations of the work. It will be of 
interest to readers to learn what the Roman critics said of 
Mr. Coates. The well-known contributor to the 7?7éusa, 
Signor Gasco, heads his article, ‘An athletic musician,’ and 
Says: 
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Age thirty-nine; gigantic stature ; modelled like a 
Greek wrestler; sympathetic face, and with an open 
smile: these are the principal physical qualities of Mr. 
Albert Coates, who presented himself to an astonished 
audience at the Augusteum yesterday, and, with a 
magician’s art, transmuted even iron into shining metal, 
and made folk applaud Scriabin’s ‘‘ Poéme de I’ Extase.” 
Mr. Coates is truly an excellent orchestral strategist. 
He knows how to use with discrimination the sonorous 
iorces at his disposal, and at the moment of final attack, 
ne employs his heavy artillery with secure effect. . . 

Thus the “/iva/e of Brahms’ first Symphony had an 
unexpected splendour; the terrific conclusion of the 
*Poéme de l’Extase”’ brutally oppressed the audience ; 
the s/re//a of the ‘* Valkyries”’ was vertiginous such as 
we never remember it before: in a word, his appear- 
ance was a great success, of which the memory will not 
quickly pass. Mr. Albert Coates on his first visit to 


Rome could honestly employ the famous message of 


Cvesar.’ 
The Jessage 
‘Coates immediately conquered the 
g d exuberant temperament, that, 
a week after the visit of Franz Schalk, 
with a profound contrast with the mild and phlegmatic 
temperament of the German master. The ample 
gesture, mobile and almost unquiet, the swift comp dav, 
the security of his baton in mnemonic tenacity, the 
spiritual and sentimental warmth of his interpretation, 
all combine in Coates to reveal a great orchestral 
director. Owing to his impetuous, abundant tempera- 
ment, certain poetical penetrations and delicate nuances 
are lacking in his interpretations, but these are amply 
atoned for in the animation and vitality of his finales.’ 
The 7%colo has a 


that 


writes as follows : 

audience by his 
coming just 
provided us 


vigorous al 


genial appreciation, in which we read 

‘Similar to a glad and unexpected message that brings 
the highest joy to the spirit, so is the unexpected 
revelation of Mr. Albert Coates as a great, incom- 
parable, and perfect director of orchestra.’ 
following Mr. Coates, the Augusteum 
welcomed his great master, Arthur Nikisch, of whom the 
English conductor is the favourite pupil. Nikisch will be 
well-remembered by patrons of the Wagner 
Covent Garden before the war. This is, however, the first 
time the eminent interpreter of the Bayreuth master has 
intense interest and enthusiasm were 
aroused by the event. Indeed at the first concert an 
altogether phenomenal success was gained. The programme 
included * Leonora’ No. 3, the ‘Eroica,’ Prelude to 
* Tristan’ and ‘ Death of Isolda,’ and the ‘ Tannhauser’ 
Overture 

The concert was repeated during Easter week, Strauss 
‘Tod und Verklarung’ being substituted for the Wagner 
At the time of writing Nikisch is still at Rome, and 
iufter which Busoni will present 


Immediately 


season at 


visite] Rome, and 


items. 


will give two more concerts, 


series of programmes. 
HOLY WEEK AT ROME 
As usual, the great basilicas have been thronged for the 
imposing functions of Hloly Week, and the usual classical 


without organ: the 
Palestrina, 
Week has been 
sacred concerts of high 
and one in the hall of 
latter was of peculiar 


executed, 
psalms of 


music has been 
responsories, lamentations, and 
Vittoria, Viadana, Xc. But Holy 
remarkable this year for three 
two given in the Sala Bach, 
the Philharmonic So jety. The 
interest for the exhumation of the ‘Stabat Mater’ of 
Augustus Steffani, of whom a few details will interest 
Steffani was born at Castelfranco, in the 
Venice, in 1654, and was famous as bishop, 
mathematician, and musician. As a child, he 
Mark at Venice, whence the Elector 
of Monaco took him to his Court, and gave him a musical 
lucation. In 1t724 the Academy of Antient Music, of 
no doubt through the 
was perhaps on this 
Mater’ to London, 
British Museum. 


poly phonic 
also 


interest, 


English readers. 
province of 
diplomat, 

sang in the choir of St. 


London, named Steffani its president 
good offices of George I, 
occasion that Steffani sent his 
where the MS. is still 


-and it 
*Stabat 
preserved in the 


| informed that the newly-formed Roman 


~ — 
lIt is this same MS. which the Philharmonic Soc iety of 
| Rome has copied, and which was executed before a crowded 
| and distinguished audience on the Monday in Holy Week. 
| The composition is written for six voices (choir and soli), 
with accompaniment for strings, and a figured bass for organ. 
Lone figured bass has been successfully adapted for orchestra 
by the director of the Philharmonic, Maestro Setaccioli. The 
entire composition is remarkable for its contrapuntal daring, 
‘and is much in advance of its time. It is also px rfectly 
| spontaneous, and reveals no artificial searching sa t effect. 


The work is not laid out as a continuous whole, but each of 
its twelve verses is treated separately. Presented by a well 
trained choir and excellent soloists, it aroused great 


interest in the Roman public, its exhumation proving jp 
| every sense a Probably this was the first per 
formance of the work after Steffani’s gift of the MS. to the 
London Academy. 
| On the Tuesday in Holy Week a sacred concert was given 
in the Sala Bach that attracted a crowded audience, § 
great a success was gained that the concert was repeated on 
Holy Thursday. The first part of the programme was 
devoted to Pergolesi’s ‘Stabat Mater,’ in an edition for tw 
voices (without choir), with orchestra of strings and organ, 
The second part was occupied by an organ recital, given by 
Dr. Manari, organist of the Lateran, with the following 
programme : 


success, 


Prelude and Fugue in D minor . ; oe ta 

Chorale Prelude . ‘ Burt hud 
Pavana (° Earl of Salisbu tyra 
Recit. de Nazard . Clera uit 
Aria in C minor ... . . . Vartin 
Adagio and Allegro in Bi minor . pot 


On Easter eve, in the same hall, Haydn’s ‘ Seven Words 
of Our Lord on the Cross,’ for double string quartet. had a 
successful presentation. In the matter of quartets I an 
String ()uartet, 
comprising Signori Spada, Gaudini, Matteucci, and Zuccaroli, 
will visit London next season. These artists are well knowr 


at Rome, and their performance of Haydn’s work excellent! 
inaugurated their corporate existence. 

Amongsi other functions at the Sala Bach mentior 
should be made of the appearance of a young vocalist, 


Miss Evelina Levi, who sang Shakespeare’s ‘ Willow Song’ 
in English ; and of an altogether exceptional concert bya 
Hungarian lady, Mlle. Ghita Lenart, whose rich contralto 
voice was heard in a remarkably comprehensive and 
interesting programme of Italian, French, and German 
songs. LEONARD PEYTON, 
FOLK-SONGS OF SARDINIA 

Folk-loreists and collectors of traditional music would 
find a mine of interesting material amongst the island- 
people of Sardinia. Immense interest has been raised at 
Rome by the recent visit of a Sardinian, Prof. Gabriel, with 
five genuine canfador?, or folk-singers, of the island, who 
have illustrated with their songs his most interesting lecture 
on ‘Songs and Singers of Sardinia.’ As the subject is not 


| without general interest, a résumé of the lecture is sub- 
| joined ; 


Sardinia has much in common 
and the introduction of 
elaborate an already 
accord of 
tenor, the 
bass, the 
whose aid 


The folk-music of § 
with the early Greek music, 
Christianity tended only to 
existing art. The traditional /asg7a, or 
voices, is composed of five parts—the 
contra-tenor at the distance of a 5th, the 
triplum or 3rd, and the double-octave tenor, 
is called in only on extraordinary occasions. The 
words belonging to these traditional songs are of 
no importance, and serve merely as a peg for the 
melodies, many of which are used as dance measures, 
while in some the instruments are represented by a 
walking-stick, on which the singer pretends to play. 
A great utility of these traditional their 
adaptability as amorous serenades. The inconvenience 
of their being for four or five voices, however, soon 
made itself felt, and from this arose the monodic chant, 
so largely characteristic of the island, in which the 
other voices are supplied by the guitar, The monodic 
chant is distinguished by a peculiar characteristic that 
at once determines the value of a cantadore, that 


songs was 
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__ 
consists not in timbre or power of voice, or in extent 
of gamut, but solely in ability to produce a peculiar 
sort of sob (s/nghéozz0) with which the monodic chant 
terminates. 

There is no remarkable difference between the 
religious and the amorous music of the Sardinians. 
Inde it seems for them peculiarly fixting that the 
melo!y in which they have sung the praises of the 
Madonna should be transported to the open air and 
used to acclaim the beauty of their flesh and blood 
madonne of the dark hair and flashing eye. Very 
peculiar is their method of expressing the unexpressible, 
the beauty of their lady-loves. How is it possible to 
capture the infinite? Evidently by reaching far, and 
coming downwards! So, to express this idea of descent 
from the infinite, they begin with a high number and 
count backwards; one of their amorous songs being 
literally as follows: ‘ My lady-love is dark, seven six 
five four three,’ &c. These songs, sung by the /asgia 
with elementary harmony, have a most curious and 
moving effect. 


In publishing a singularly curious document concerning 
the Cappella Sistina, Rome, the Rrzsta .Wusicale /taliana 
supplies information known by few on that famous ‘ Collegio 
dei Cappellani Cantor! Pontifici,’ which is the most 
important musical institution the Church can boast of. The 
Cappella Sistina is the Choral Corps proper of the Apostolic 
Palaces, and is used exclusively at the rites personally 
performed by the Pope, and must not be confused, as often 
happens, with the musical Cappella of the Basilica of Saint 
Peter called *‘ Cappella Giulia.’ The only characteristic, 
perhaps, which is peculiar to and distinguishes the Sistina 
from the Giulia, and from all other similar musical institutions 
of the Catholic Church, consists in the exclusive execution 
of music which is purely vocal, z.e., unaccompanied by 
instruments—or, as some say, a@//a Salestrina (Palestrina 
syle). It is common knowledge that in the Pontifical 
Palatine Church, which is most beautifully frescoed by 
Michelangelo, no organ exists, and that the use of a musical 
instrument is absolutely prohibited, even as it is the practice 
to-day in Christian sanctuaries in the East (Russian, Greek, 
&e.). This is a tradition which travels back to earliest 
Christendom, when the persecuted followers of the newly 
found faith came together in secret in the Catacombs. 
From the above-mentioned document—which in substance 
isa petition to Pope Pio X. to induce him to bring the 
emoluments of the singers of the Sistina up to a levei with 
the increased cost of living—one gathers that in 1590, in the 
time of Gregorio XIV., the singers received an honorarium 
of 200 scudi a year (nominally £40 sterling), a soup daily, 
adinner on every festivity (generally served in the servants’ 
hall, so-called, of the Apostolic Palace), four tips yearly, 
the free distribution of cassocks and surplices at prescribed 
times, and other emoluments. 

The Serenttad, a ‘review of popular re-education,’ as it is 
called, published a characteristic Verdian anecdote intimately 
associated with the premitre of * Falstaff,’ which was 
performed at the Scala in February, 1893. Great was the 
expectation, seasoned with curiosity, for the new work of 
the grand old man. 
Milan for the occasion, taking with him the famous Giosué 
Carducci and Enrico Panzacchi, a poet of repute. After 


the second Act, the Minister went to greet the octogenarian | 
maestro and handed him a telegram from King Humbert | 


couched in affectionate terms. The following day the 
Minister left for Rome, but shortly after his arrival there he 
received a wire from Verdi stating that he had just read in 
a Milanese paper that the title of Marquis had _ been 
conferred upon him by the King, and adding, evidently in a 
perturbed state of mind, ‘I look to you to do everything 
possible to prevent this thing.” The Minister was 
astounded ; indeed, such a thing as the conferment of a title 
on Verdi had not even entered his mind, and neither had 
the King any such intention. The news had been circulated 
by a foreign journalist, who, moreover, had woven a romance 
around it to the effect that King Humbert wished to give 
Verdi the Collare dell’Annunziata, but that Crispi, the then 
Prime Minister, opposing this, the Minister of Education 
had insisted that at least the title of Marquis be conferred. 


The Minister of Education went to | 


| The news was devoid of all truth, but nothing could persuade 
| Verdi that he had not ‘foiled a plot,’ which if it had 
succeeded would in his opinion have made him ‘cut a 
ridiculous figure in the eyes of the world.’ The times, and 
men, have changed. Great men who are simple souls are 


| not the order of the present day. FerRERT-CESARI 


VIENNA 
This summer the State Opera Company proposes to 
| arrange a tour of the big South American cities, playing a 

season of Wagner and Strauss in each. If this scheme is 
carried out (at present a campaign in the Press is being 
waged against it), the Opera will be closed from June | 
until the end of September. But some means of increasing 
the salaries of the artists is necessary, and it is expected 
that in spite of opposition the tour will take place. At 
present the principal tenor is. at the rate of exchange, 
receiving a salary of under £4 per week. 

Musical events during March have been fairly quiet, as is 
usual during the latter weeks of Lent. At the Opera the 
principal items of interest have been the ‘Guest’ per- 
formances. The German baritone, Herr Bohnen, is still 
here, and has appeared ten or eleven times during the 
month. The ‘ Ring’ has been performed once, with Herr 
Bohnen as Wotan, Frl. Marie Lorenz-Hollischer, of 
Karlsruhe, as Brunnhilda, and Herr Schubert in the réles of 
Loge and Siegfried. Dr. Schalk conducted these per- 
formances. On March 6, Herr Bohnen appeared as Kaspar 
in ‘Freischiitz,’ the performance being conducted by 
Richard Strauss. On March 17 ‘ Tosca’ was given, with 
Signor Giorgini, of the Scala, Milan, as Cavadrossa. This 
artist sang in Italian, and the remainder of the company in 
German. ‘Otello’ was given on March 21, with Herr 
Slezak in the title-réle, and on March 23 Herr Slezak 
appeared as Radames in ‘ Aida,’ with Frau Jeriza in the 
name part and Herr Bohnen as Amonasro. This very fine 
performance was directed by Dr. Schalk. 

Korngold conducted his opera, ‘Die Tote Stadt,’ on 
March 29. No doubt his reading of the score is authori- 
tative, but that of Dr. Schalk would seem to be far more 
convincing. The first performance of ‘ Die Kohlhaymerin,’ 


by Dr. Julius Bittner, is promised for April 0, with 
Fri. Lehmann in the leading-réle. 
It is stated that Lehar’s latest operetta, ‘The Blue 


Mazur,’ which has been running here for nearly a year, will 
shortly be produced in England. This work, though 
perhaps not up the composer’s ‘Merry Widow’ standard, 
contains some typical waltzes, and will no doubt become 
popular in London. 

A concert under the direction of Mr. Albert Coates was 
announced for April 12, with a programme comprising 
Scriabin’s * Divine Poem,’ Elgar’s * Enigma’ Variations, 
the ‘Siegfried Idyll,’ and the ‘* Trauermusik’ from 
*Gotterdammerung.’ This concert was under the patronage 
of the British Minister, the Hon. Francis Lindley, the 
proceeds to be devoted to the British relief fund for Vienna 


children. > , 
tas STANLEY WINNEY. 





cellaneous 


3 
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The April issue of A/us% and Letters is even more inter- 
esting than usual. Mr. Plunket Greene writes of Stanford’s 
work as a song composer, and surely no one has a better 
right to be heard on the subject ; Bronislaw Huberman deals 
with ‘ Artists and Concert Life’; C. F. Crowder does we'l 
to remind us of *‘ Neglected Treasure in Handel’s Operas’ 
and G. E. P. Arkwright contributes ‘A Note on Purcell’s 
Music.’ Other articles are ‘Lodewyk Mortelmans’ (Loo 
van Riel); * Violoncello Playing’ (Guilhermina Suggia) ; 
‘The Heroic in Art’ (John Drinkwater); *A Concert 
Audience and its Points of View’ (Paul Edmonds); ‘ The 
Dante Sexcentenary ef 1865° (Mary Bradford Whiting), 
and the usual reviews of new books. The number is 
lavishly provided with music-type illustrations, and there is 
a Rothenstein drawing of Stanford by way of frontispiece. 
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A concert by Dame Clara Butt and the Handel Festival DURING THE LAST MONTH—(continued). 
Choir and Orchestra is to be given at the Crystal Palace on i LGAR, EDWARD.—‘“‘The Spirit of England.” 
June 4. The programme includes the ‘ Hymn of Praise’ and _, Words only. 10s, net per 100, 
*Blest Pair of Sirens.’ | 4 LETCHER, P. E.—*‘ Dream-love.” Four-part Song, 
The Federation of British Music Industries has held an | (No. 1392, Novello’s Part-song Book. ) 4d. 
exhibition of German musical instruments at the Northern| (7 * ERMAN, EDWARD.—‘“ London Town.” Four-part 
Polytechnic in order that makers may inspect the goods} \_y Song. Arranged for Men’s Voices (1.1.%.3,). 
with which they are competing. (No. 572, The Orpheus.) 6c, 


—— **O lovely May.” Arranged asa Trio. (No. 472 


' ewer resp $ Novello’s Trios, &c., for Female Voices.) 4d. 
Bins Wes to Cot t esp ondent M CNAUGHT, W.—** Dancing at the Lurgan.” Song, 


BARONICA.—The answer of your question would entail far | In D, for low voice: in G, for high voice. 2s. each 
too much research and space. Some of the composers | ARSH, J. W.—‘*‘ The Motherland.” Unison Song 
about whom you inquire are not sufficiently important \ 4d. eee 

~ 


to be in any books of reference. Why not refer to AY, A. V.—Vesper Hymn (“Grant us Thy peace”), 
* Grove’ for the illustrious ones ? For biographical details | rAd. 

of the others, write to the publishers of the songs they T ORTH, J. W. ALLEN.—Vesper Hymn (*“ Lord, 
have perpetrated. it keep us safe”). On Card. 2d. 


ENHARMONIC.—The term ‘enharmonically related’ is | |" gag OWEN.—“ Abide with me.” Sacred 


applied to such intervals as the augmented sixth and Song. 2s. 


the — — which are written differently— |= « Lead, kindly Light. Sacred Song. In G, for 
(t.¢., 7 and \9)— but sound the same. | Soprano or Tenor. 2s. 


LEONARD Dorset?.—The only two known to us are} Festival Anthem. 8d. 
Le Canada Musical (in French only), Montreal, and} ( C;190L MUSIC REVIEW (No. 347) contains the 
The Canadian Music Trades Journal, 177, Jarvis Street, following music in both notations: ‘‘ A Song of 


gg F. G.—** When the Lord turned again.” 








Toronto. aceasta | Sunshine.” Grorce TOOTELL. 2d. 
Ce YNTEN STS. " ~“ COTT-SMITH, B.—‘‘ Sayonara” (‘‘ Good-bye, as it 
, — must be so”). Song. InG or A flat. 2s. each, 
The Jubilee of the Royal Albert Hall and the Royal Choral * HEELES OHN. — “ Tt mee fi : a 
Society. Il. The Period of Experiment and Non-Success. By Eskskws Jc eee he specrous irmament. 
Herman Klein (continued) = ee Hymn and Tune. (No. 1022, Novello’s Parish Choir 
The Dramatic Works of Vincent ‘d'Indy. By M.-D. Calvocoressi 320 Book.) 14d 
Some Italian Composers of To-day IV.-—Riccardo Pick- “names @ oe Ae . 29 (66 . ' ” 
Mangiagalli. By Guido M. Gatti . 98 PARROW, S.—*‘ Ave Verum” (** Hail, True Body 
The Organ Works of Bach. By Harvey y Grace (continued) 326 | 3d. 
New Light on Early Tudor Composers XVII. Thomas “WEETING, E. T.—‘‘ Lavender.” Two-part Song. 
Knight. By W. H. Grattan-Flood ° oe ‘ w+ «330 N Novello’s Tw ¢ Sones f Femal 
Ad Libitum. By‘ Feste , . ' . we o os S901 (No. 192, ovello’s wo-part Songs for female or 
Music in the Foreign Press : ' os ose - oe S906 } Boys’ Voices. ) 4d. 
A Beethoven Biography ... __ ... + nee nee . - 336] JEBSTER, ERIC.—‘“‘ Vignettes.” For Pianoforte 
Festival Week at Bath. By Eric Blom “ : : ws =336 ‘\ BSTER, 8 7 " 
New Music . . 5 - o» i Solo. 35. 
London Concerts. By Alfred Kalisch ; . we 338] V HITE, FELIX.—‘‘ A Dickens Note-Book.” Suite 
The Glasgow Orpheus Choir ; a 349 | Pi forte Zc 
Choral Notes and News. By W. McNaught - . 350; for Pianof Eo 
Chamber Music f or Amateurs , , » 2 - 
Gramophone Notes. By Discus’ ‘ nels . « 352] 9 . > " 
oo all tiene Music ’ . a 353 | PUBLISHED FOR 
The New Organ for Westminster Cathedral. By J. Stuart Archer 353 on , y htt y , 
Letters to the Editor ‘ : ‘ . 36| THE H. W. GRAY CO., NEW YORK. 
Sharps and Flats 5 - 359] P ™ i 
Sixty Years Ago ; . 359 | ] ERGE, I.—‘“‘ Jesus, loving to the end. Chorale. 
Uortuary - 359] 10 cents (4d.) 
The Relation of Church Music to the Musical Life of the Natio 359 | " . a ‘ ” 
1 he Br tish Musi ‘ c. ‘ety = : ae — 2s - JEBBE, W. Y.—‘‘O Lord, support us. Anthem 
* The Peep-Show ' at the Hippodrome . 360 | for eight voices. 10 cents (4d.). 
— po 7 oy . ~ 301) —— “*St, Christopher. *” Cantata for Women’s Voices. 
usica otes from roa ° ° ene 369 | . 
Miscellaneous - 74 50 cents ( 2s. ). 
"Let the people praise Thee Anthem for Festival or General 


Use, with or without Accompaniment. By A. Hersert BREWER 34! 


TWO EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS are given with this Number: 


7 SSAY, A.R.C.O.—“ Seven Lamps” and “ Judg- 
+ ment," both 3 models and hints, Enclose 3s. 6¢. each case to 
4 *n p By P E. Fletch “ Essavs,"’ c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour Street, W.1. 
j LAV CaAM-LOE fomr Fart-Sone hy ercy el rv. = “" . : , ~ Tr 
2. Competition Festival Record acess } ROADWOOD Semi-Grand PIANOFORTE for 
SAL E. Excellent condition. | May be seen by appointment 
Write, 120, Lecal Guide Office. S.E. 


, , " - 120, [ 

DU RING THE LAST MONTH. AWKES Excelsior Sonorous French Horn, in F, 
Published by NOVELLO & Co.. LIMITED. with low and high pitch crooks; perfect condition. £10. 
ae as * ‘ *P.C.S.," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 10, Wardour Street, W.1 
] ENNETT, G.  J.—Scherzo. (No. 78, Original} FARITONES and BASSES should buy Song, 

( ompositions for the ¢ Jrgan. New Series. ) 2s. 3d. I ‘Tue Sitent Lanp" (Oakley). Compass Ato D. Price 2s 
—— Three Preludes. (No. 79, Original Compositions for | Weekes & Co., 14, Hanover Street. W. 1. 
the Organ. New Series.) 2s. 3d. | ACH’S PASSION (St. John), about 40 copies 
| REWER, A. H.—‘‘Let the people praise Thee.” WANTED (second-hand). Harold Harris, 262, Wellingborough 
Anthem for Festival or General use. (No. 939, Zhe | Road. Northampton oo 
Musical Times.) 2d. ; b*' YR SALE. —The old-established BUSINESS of 
| TTE RWé IRTH, G.—**Love blows as the wind a Pianoforte Dealer and Tuner, together with the SHOP - 
> blows.” Song-Cycle, with accompaniment for String | DWELLING-HOUSE, Nos. 47 & 48, High Street, Banbury, wit 


me vacant possession. Particulars of W. E. Wood, 21, Marlborough 
(Juartet or Pianoforte. Vocal Score, 5s. ; String Parts (4), 








Road, Banbury 


Is. 3d. each. Crees | YOUNG talented MUSICIAN can have practice 
AMPBELL-PATTERSON, F.—‘‘ The Messenger.” | before the public without fee. Madame Lewis, L.R.A.M., 15 
Song. 2s. | Yeoman Row, S.W.3. 


“ATTY, C. S.—‘‘ By the Stream.” For Pianoforte. | Pos snr vt ORGAN, Suitable for Church or 


Is, Od, Cinema. Handsome walnut case ; ornamental pipes. 16 Stops. 


OULDERY, C. H.—“ Hark! my soul.” Anthem. — S-ft. 6-in. Excellent condition. £100. 30, Glebe Road, 
3d. é - . , Pane ae 
| | B' JUDOIR GRAND (Stinyl), exhibition instru- 

Song. 2s 


( *RIMP, H. E.—‘‘ The Vine.” Song . , 
‘ Pre — : ry | ment, ebonized case, perfect condition £120. Mornings, 
| 1, Southwood Mansions, Highgate, N.6. 
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ELKIN 


& C€O.’S RECENT PUBLICATIONS 





THREE 
PASTORAL SONGS 


ROGER QUILTER. 


Poems sy JOSEPH CAMPBELL. 
Original Edition (Voice, Piano, Violin, and ’Cello), 
7s. net. 
Edition for Voice and Piano only, 4s. net. 
| will go with my father a-ploughing. 
Cherry Valley. 
3. | wish and I wish. 


w 


IN TWO KEYS. 


For Mepium or HIGH VoIcE 


ELKIN & 
REAK STREET, REGENT 
ALL MUSIC SELLERS 


8 & 10, 
AND OF 





| this delightfully impressive song-without-words, 


A WORLD-WIDE SUCCESS. 
CORONACH 


(A HIGHLAND LAMENT) 


BY 


EDGAR BARRATT. 


Price Net. s. d. 
CORONACH—Piano Solo _... ise 2 Oo 


CORONACH—Organ .. 2 0 
(Arr. by Dr. A, EAGLEFIELD HULL. ) 


CORONACH—Full Orchestra — 2 0 
(Including Piano Conductor.) 


CORONACH—Arranged for Piano, two 
Violins, Cello, Bass ad 7d. 


1S) 
oO 


“ Pianists who love to hear their instruments sing will welcome 
not alone for its 
inviting subject-matter but for its unconventional harmonic dress and 
rich chordal colouring.''—)/usical Opinion. 


CO., Lrp., 


STREET, LONDON, W.1. 





Miss M ARGARET YOUNG,L.R.A.M.,A.R.C.M. 
(Pianororte Teacher), A.T.C.L. (Pianoforte and Vocal Teacher). 
Registered Teacher (T.R.C.)—Correspondence Lessons, Theory, Har- 
mony, Form, Art of Teaching, History, Interpretation. Successes at 
R.A.M. and T.C.L. Metropolitan Examinations. Compiler, Musical 
Terms (English first), Novello, 4d. Bawburgh Vicarage, Norwich. 


y' ICES WANTED for CHOIR of West-End 
Church. Ladies or Gentlemen. *'G. H.,"’ c/o Novello & Co.,Ltd., 
1h0, Wardour Street, W = 


‘T. ANDREW’S, Holborn. —There is a Vacancy 

for ALTO in the Choir. Communicant. Full Cathedral Services. 
Salary f20oper annum. Apply, enclosing copies of two recent testi- 
monials, to Mr. F. G. M. Ogbourne, Organist and Director of the 
Choir, Whitehall, 70-72, Guilford Street, London, W.C. 1. 


ASS SINGER REQUIRED. £15 per annum. 
Good reader essential. Write, Choirmaster, St. Andrew Under- 
shaft, Leadenhall ll Street, E.C.3. 


RGANIST and CH¢ IRM, AS’ rER W. AN TED for 
Cairns United Free Church, Motherwell, near Glasgow. Fine 

new two-manual Willis Organ. Salary, according to qualifications. 
Minimum, £109 per annum. Apply, enclosing copies of testimonials, 
not late rthan May 3, to Dugald Taylor, Dudley, Motherwell, Scotland. 


W ANTED.—ORGANIST and CHOIRMASTER 

for Woodberry Down Baptist Church, Stamford Hill. Two- 
Manual Organ, electrically blown. Reply byiletter, stating experience, 
qualifications, and salary required, to Mr. W. J. Hines, 100, 
Castlewood Road, Stamford Hill, N.16, 


RGANIST and CHOIRMASTER WAN 
for Sherwood United Free Church, Paisley. Must be fully 
qualified Choirmaster. Salary not less than £80 per annum. Appli- 
cations, with testimonials, to be sent by May 15 to Andrew Elliot, 
Dunvorleigh,’’ Arkleston Road, Paisley. 


RGANIST (lady), pupil of Goss-Custard, wishes 


to deputise within ten miles of Woolwich, for expenses paid. 
Box 226, OAserver Office, Bexley Heath. 


S'. MATTHEW’S, Bayswater. 
WANTED. £15. Apply, 
Mansions, W.2 


























TED 





Bass, 
Mary's 


Tenors, 
by letter, Organist, 40, St. 


ENOR and BASS, £12: also TENOR, £20. 


. WANTED for All Saints’, “Devonshire Road, South Lambeth, 
Walter Attersoll, 21, Thurlestone Road, West Norwood, S.E.27. 


S DEPUTY, 
4 and PIANIST, 


Experienced ORGANIST (R.C.) 


free during July and August, would undertake 





duty. Address, ‘ Deputy," c/o Novello & Co., Ltd., 160, Wardour 
Street, Ww. r 

‘TUDENT MUSIC MISTRESS non-resident), 
» required in September. Apply to Head-Mistress, Skinners’ 


School, Lor London, N. 16. 


THE. PIONEER CLUB for Professional and 
Business Women has been reopened at 12, Cavendish Place, W.1. 
Annual Subscription, £4 4s. No entrance fee (pro tem.). 


"TT WO-RANUAL ORGAN for SALE.—10-ft. high, 
7-ft. wide, and 6-ft. deep. :Tubular Pneumatic throughout. 
5 Great, 3 Swell, 1 on Pedals. Three Couplers. In stained case. 
£300, or close offer. Apply, F. Tunks, Organ Builder, 50, Leppoc 
Road, Clapham, S.W.4. 
\ OLD PARISH CHURCH. FOR SALE, 
4 Three-nanual and Pedal ORGAN, Fine Tone. 35 Stops, with 
Couplers. Oak case. In fine condition. Apply, Vicar, Mold, N. Wales. 


ORGANS (New and Second-hand) for SALE.— 


Electric and pneumatic action up-to-date. Built or reconstructed. 
Bedwell & Son, The Cambridge Organ Works, Cambridge. 


*HURCH ORGANS STANDARDISED.—Two 
Manuals, Pneumatic Pedals, various sizes; 


specially built. 
Five to fifteen stops. Introduced to meet the requirements of the 
times at minimum of cost. W. E. Richardson & Sons, Central Organ 
Works, Manchester, S.W. 
For SALE.—Two- Manual and Pedal Reed Organ 
(Karn). 14 Stops, hand and foot blown. Polished oak case; as 
new. Suitable for student or Church. Cheap. Apply, J. Berry, 
18, Colwick Road, West Bridgford. 


( RGAN (Bell), Two-Manual, no pedals, in hand- 
some carved case. 17 Stops. £80. (Flat 4), No. 1, Stamford 
Brook Avenue, Hammersmith, W.6. 
r. PAUL’S CHURCH, Kersal.—FOR SALE.- 
KINETIC BLOWER, in good condition. suitable for two-manua! 
or small three-manual organ. Offers to the Organist at once. Can be 
seen by appointment; no reasonable offer refused. 
pros SALE.—PEDALS (Radiating and Concave), 
with Roller Board for attachment to Piano; and Organ Stool 
What offers ? Birmingham. 




















35, Mayfield Road, Moseley, 
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MUSIC for EASTER and WHITSUNTIDE 


EDWARD BUNNETT, Mus. D. Cantas. 





SERVICES. 
TE DEUM LAUDAMUS, tw F, CHANT FORM ... ooo 3d. 
BENEDICITE, OMNIA OPERA, - P us ese ese 2d 
BENEDICTUS AND JUBILATE, F. ene 6d. 
CANTATE DOMINO AND DEUS ‘MISE REATUR,. n F... éd 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, tx E miro hy ove 4d. 
MAGNIFICAT AND NUNC DIMITTIS, tw D 4d. 
COMMUNION SERVICE, tn E, witH BENEDICTUS 
AND AGNUS DEI ans on : Is 
ANTIIEMS. 
IF WE BELIE vee se _ “ _ _ on 4d 
Tonic SOL-Fa ... . ows - cnn 2d 
THE GOOD SHEPHERD EASTER a Gan , _ 4d 
IF YE LOVE ME—Wuir Sunpay... eon -_ exe 3d. 
i WILL MAGNIFY THEE—Wuir Sx NDAY ws . o— 4d 
- oe Tonic Sou-Fa_... _ ose 2d. 
AVE MARIA—1n Six Voices SoPpRANO AND TENOR SOLO, 
with CHorus _ ons ose ose om ase ove 6d 
AVE MARIA—Soprano Soto—Fotio _... -_ so . TS. 6. 
MAY CHORUS—Fovwr Voices , mt — - on 4d. 


il be pleased to send Specimens of any of the 
his advertisement 


The Composer t 
Compositions int 


Address 36, Curist Cuurcn Roap, Norwicu 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 





" Such settings as these cannot do otherwise that tend to popularise 
the Church Service.""—A]usical Stan dare 7, June 6th, 1891. 
* Good, effective, easy, and dignified.""—A/usical Times, April, 1891 
Admirably adapted to meet the requirments of the majority of 
choirs and congregations."' “Deserve extensive recognition and use." 
—Musical News, September 4 and 25, 1891. 
Also recommended by the Guardian, Church Times, &c. &c. 


POPULAR CHURC H MUSIC 


J. HM AU NDER. 


Staff Tonic 
Notation. Sol-fa 


Ty 


HARVEST ANTHEMS 


Sing to the Lord of Harvest eee ees _ ooo 4d. 3d. 
While the earth remainet! -_ -_ ane on sd 3d 
Blessed be the Name of the Lord a wie wan 4d 3d 
SERVICES 
Service in G - oe se on -_ one 2s ts. 4d 
Or, separately :— 
Te Deum ... one eee _ ane one 4d. 3d. 
Benedicite, omnia Opera - a coe 3d 3d. 
Benedictus a a - - _ 3d. 3d. 
Jubilate... “ , in _ 4d. 3d. 
Office for the H« ly Communal on on «-» tod 8d 
Pater Noster from the above ... we ose 3d. 3d 
Amen ditto ” “on a 14d 14d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis... “ we 4d 3d. 
Service tn Cuant Form (No. 1) on - TS. 4d tod. 
Or, separately -— | 
Te Deum, &c., with Kyrie “ awn on 4d 3d. 
Office for the Holy Communion _ ane 8d. 6d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis ann one 4d. 3d 
Te Deum in B flat ... sin 4d. 3d. 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittis in Cc (pertly U vicsad.. - 4d. 2d 
Magnificat and Nunc dimittisin D... — ese 4d. 3d 
ORGAN 
Voix Seraphique (for Recitals) ... eee 2s. - 
CHURCH C ANTATA 
Penitence, Pardon, and Peace (for General use)... 2s ts. 4d 


London: Novetio anp Company, Limite. 





THE COSMOS SERIES 


1. CHorat Learcets, Vesrers, Introrts, Etc. 
S.S. Anniversary Music, Hywns, Soros, Etc 
CHRISTMAS Carous, New and Original 
sent post Sree Jor Jd. in stamps. Mention this paper 
A. C ARRINGTON BRIGGS, 


GLEeNHOLME, THe Common, Hessre, E 


FULL FATHOM FIVE, 
Quartet, by Art r Mangelsdorff 


Yor«s 


Madrigal for Male 
Price 4d. N« suite & Ca. Ltd. | 
and from Arthur Ellarshaw, 497, | 
ad, Birmingham | 








860, Wardour Street, London, 
Coventry R 
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77. ANDANTE RELIGIOSO 





1921 





7 
A SHORT AND EASY SETTING OF 
THE OFFICE FOR THE 
| 


HOLY COMMUNION 


IN THE Key oF E Friar. 
t KYRIE. 
1a RESPONSES TO THE COMMANDMENTS. 
2. CREDO. 
SANCTUS 
BENEDICTUS QUI VENIT 
AGNUS DEI. 
GLORIA IN EXCELSIS. 


COMPOSED BY 


BASIL HARWOOD. 
(Op. 35.) 


Price, One SHILLING. 
Voice Part only (for congregational use) price Sixpence 





London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS 
ORGAN. 
(NEW SERIES.) 
No RECENT NUMBERS s.d 


60. THree CHoraLe Pretupes 
61. SoLeMN PRELUDE 
Hugh Blair 
63. CaAPRICCIETTO ™ - - wie on Hugh Blair 2 
one Hugh Blair 1 6 
€5 Postiupe (with Violins ad /ié.) “ 4. C. Mackenzie 1 6 
“Twrowyn" ... T. J. Morgan 

. Alfred Hollins 2 

..Alfred Hollins 2 

. S. Coleridge-Taylor 


62. INTERMEZZO 
64. PosTLuDe ... 
66. FANTASIA ON THE TUNE 


MINUET 


7 
68 EpitHaLaMIuM 


69. Turee SHort Pieces 


70. TOCcaTA ... inn os - ads ..A. P. F. Boély 

71. A SOUVENIR on oon me ace eee H. Douglas 2 
72. LAMENT J. A. Sowerbutts 2 
73. Eveciac Pre_upe _ - jon .. G. J. Bennett 2 
174. Crapte Sonc ” a as ses .. R. G. Hailing 1 6 


75. CHoraAce Fantasia ON © HEINLEIN . J. E. Wallace 
The Wanderer "’) 
C. Hubert H. Parry 


Alec Rowley 1 


76. Toccata anp Fucue (" 


ScHERZO ... one ws . we . G.J. Bennett 2 


79. Turee Precupes “ - - . G. Jj. Bennett 2 








London: Novetto anp Company, Limited 








Just PuBLisHep. 


FOUR OLD FRENCH 


HARPSICHORD PIECES 


( Auteur inconnu) 
L. J. Saint-Amans 
3. La Bourrée de Vincent Je Fi 
4. Tambourin Chinois ... ww. EB. G. Chedeville 


Vaudeville 4 danser, 1712 


= 


>) 


Petit air tendre 


Rameau 


ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE 
BY 


MOFFAT. 


SOLO 


ALFRED 
Price Turee SHILLINGS. 


London ;: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
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~ COMPOSITIONS 


ERNEST FARRAR. 








VIOLIN AND PIANO. e & 
CELTIC SUITE 6 0 
SONGS. 
BRITTANY. 
Three Keys each I 6 
O MISTRESS MINE. 
Two Keys... each 2 O 
TWO PASTORALS. 
Come vou, Mary. 
Who would shepherd pipes forsake ? 
Two Keys... each 2 0 
TWO SONGS. 
Diaphenia. 
The Lover’s Appeal. 
Two Keys each 2 Oo 
ANTHEM. 
PREVENT US, O LORD 0 2 
London: NoveLtto anp Company, Limited. 
Just PuBLIsHED. 
. ) ~ 7 oP ila 
COMPOSITIONS 
BY 
FELIX WHITE. 
s. d. 
A DICKENS NOTE-BOOK. 
Suite for Piano 5 0 
GOLDEN SLUMBERS. 
Song. In F and G each 2 0 
SING, CARE AWAY. 
Song. In E flat and F each 20 
THOU HAST LEFT ME EVER, JAMIE. 
Song. In D minor and FE minor each 2 0 
London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 
~ )y ™ ry. . ™~ 
COMPOSITIONS 
BY 
JOHN GERRARD WILLIAMS. 
PIANOFORTE SOLO. 
Por-PourRI. A Cycle of Fragments or Verses by s. 4. 
Isobel Scott Bremner 6 oO 
SONGS. 
Love OuTwitTEp. Phantasy Duet for Voice and 
Pianoforte ... kit as ne one oe 
MARCH MORNING. For High or Low Voice each 2 0 
Two Sones: ‘* Absence” and ‘‘Serenade.” For 
High, Medium, or Low Voice each 2 0 
PART-SONGS. 
Fair, SWEET, CRUEL. (S.A.T.B.) ... 4d. 
HUNTING SONG. (S.A.T.B.) 4d. 
SWEET KATE. (S.A. T.B.) 4e. 
THREE SLEEPS. (S.A.T.B.) ... _ 2d. | 
When Laura SMILES. (S.A.T.B.)... 4d. 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


NATIONAL INSTITUTE EDITION 
OF THE WORKS OF 


BRITISH BLIND COMPOSERS 


This Edition, published under the auspices of the National 

Institute for the Blind, and obtainable from any music 

dealer, is exclusively devoted to works of high artistic value 
by Blind Composers. 





ASK TO SEE THE EDITION. 


Catalogue may be had from the 


National Institute for the Blind, 
224, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, LONDON, W.1, 


where the music may be inspected 


Publishers of the Edition 
RYALLS & JONES, Lrp., 
107-109, GRANGE ROAD, BIRKENHEAD. 





Sacred Songs by Joseph H. Adams. 
“SUN OF MY SOUL." 
“ THE GENTLE SHEPHERD." 
“ DIVINE LOVE." 
“ THE LORD IS MY SHEPHERD." 
“LEAD, KINDLY LIGHT." 
“ THE NAZARENE." 
“ THE PROMISE OF PEACE." 
“ JESU, LOVER OF MY SOUL" (A. C. Brookes) 
In keys to suit all voices, Two Shillings each, 
THE JOSEPH ADAMS MUSIC PUBLISHING CO., 
15 CANNON PassaGE, BIRMINGHAM. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


ENGLISH LYRICS 


BY 
C. HUBERT H. 





PARRY. 


Price Five SHILLINGS EACH Set. 


(Ser 11). 
I, One golden thread. 
2. The spirit of the Spring. 
3. What part of dread eternity. 
4. The blackbird. 
5. The faithful lover. 
6. If I might ride on puissant wing. 
7. Why art thou slow. 
8. She is my love beyond all thought. 


(SeT 12). 
1. When the dew is falling. 


To Blossoms. 


win 


Rosaline. 

4. When the sun’s great orb. 
5. Dream pedlary. 

6. O World, O Life, O Time. 
7. The sound of hidden music. 


The Series is now completed by the publication of the above Sets. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limrtep. 
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TIMES—May 1 1921 











BY _ 


CECIL J. SHARP. 


SELECTED EDITION. 








SONGS AND BALLADS. 
(VOLUMES I. AND IL) 


Price 7a sen = Eighteen Shillings each. 








PREFACE. 


Tuts Selected Edition will contain in one complete series of volumes those songs, 
ballads, carols, chanteys, &c., from the Author's Collection of traditional music 
which, in his opinion, are the most characteristic and most suitable for purposes 


of publication. 


The Collection is the product of twenty years’ work in the towns and country 
districts of England and among the English inhabitants of the Southern 
Appalachian Mountains of North America, and comprises—counting variants, 
and dance, as well as vocal, airs—some five thousand tunes. A certain number , 
of these have been published from time to time during the period of collection, 
but, as the Somerset Series, in which the bulk of these appeared, is now out of 
print, and as, moreover, further additions are unlikely to be made to it, the 


Collection can now be reviewed as a whole unfettered by past commitments. 







Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LiMiTED. 
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Just PusursneD. 


BARBARA ALLEN 
VARIATIONS 
FOR STRING ORCHESTRA 


COMPOSED BY 


ADAM CARSE. 


Conductor (Pianoforte) ree oe 2s. 3d. 
String Parts(Four) ... ...  ... 6s, Od. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLISHED 


LAMIA 


SYMPHONIC POEM 


FULL ORCHESTRA. 


BY 


DOROTHY HOWELL. 


FULL SCORE. 


Price, Twenty Shillings. 
String Parts, 6s. 8a.; Wind Parts, MS. 


London: Noverto anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLIsHED 
FOR STRINGS. 
FROM THE DRAMATIC MUSIC OF 
HENRY PURCELL 


ARRANGED AND EDITED BY 


ALBERT COATES. 





SCORE, 
Price, Two Shillings. 
String Parts, 2s. 8d. 


London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


Just PuBLisHeEp. 


O LOVELY MAY 
A Three-part song for S.S.A., with pianoforte 
accompaniment. 
BY 


EDWARD GERMAN. 





Price Fourpence. 


Lonpon : NOVELLO aNnD Company, Lim:TED 


Just PUBLISHED. 


~ NURSERY SONGS 


FROM THE 
APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
ARRANGED WITH 
PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT 
- 


| CECIL J. SHARP. 


ILLUSTRATED IN SILHOUETTE 
BY 


ESTHER B. MACKINNON 


Price Seven Shillings and Sixpence. 





. 


London : NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 





| FOLK -SONGS 
ENGLISH ORIGIN 


COLLECTED IN 
THE APPALACHIAN MOUNTAINS 
BY 
CECIL J. SHARP 


WITH PIANOFORTE ACCOMPANIMENT. 
FIRST SERIES. 





| Price Seven Shillings. 


| London: NovELLo anp Company, Limited. 


RHYTHMIC MOVEMENT 


VOL. I. 





Just PUBLISHED. 


| Development of the Rhythmic and Metric Sense 
| of the Instinct for Harmonious and Balanced Move- 
ments, and of good Motor Habits. 





BY 


EMILE JAQUES-DALCROZE. 


Price Six Shillings. 


Lonpox : NOVELLO AND COMPANY, Limitep 
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YOUR I! 


THE PERFECT “1 deserves the best strings. 


STRING AT LAST 































5 batiete On Geant 1 THE CRAFTSMAN says: “ Because of the manu- 
reve tor n € s - - 4 d : . ’ 
Careful experiments and facturing and scientific resources behind every ‘ Cathedral 


tests have — cut and ‘Summit’ String you can always rely upon the quality 

experts to proc ea Stee " = a ‘ - - ¢ —o 

E with a movable bridge with absolute certainty. ‘Cathedral’ and ‘Summit’ Strings 

oneness 3 oa are the most widely known in the world to-day, and are 
ex plete t c ¢ ¢ 


It may be moved being used by eminent musicians everywhere. Order a few 
r down the stri * at samples from the lists in this announcement, try them on 
a] vered with silk of | your instrument, and you will never go back to the foreign 


special texture and great brands again.” 

strength as protection for 5 

the pe . Of all Music Dealers or post free from 
Cat. N 100 : 


Retait Price, 7d. each BRITISH MUSIC STRINGS Lrtp., 
MONSELL ROAD, FINSBURY PARK, N. 4. 
gras Cello, Finspark, London Telephone: North 2594 


ALUMINIUM D 


canearat” “soma” CATHEDRAL STRINGS 


new process Aluminium 


They vibrate sympathet SUMMIT STRINGS 


cally with other strings and 


tones, and act as an ideal “ a ee 
neutral agent between the “SUMMIT” CUT STRINGS. 
Sopran jualities of the . ona 
ppe strings and the VIOLIN VIOLONCELLO 
deeper notes of the “G Cat. No Cat. No 
String Cathedral 1K lengths selected, 1/- each tt A 1 length selected 26 each. 
Brand, Cat. N 1034, ra @ « : a wD t w o 2/3 x 
Retail Price, 1/8 each sD 2 , «0 M4 ws DOUBLE-BASS 
Sumr Brand, Ca VIOLA Cat. No 
No s. Retail price Cat. No 1§ G_ 1 length selected, 56 each. 
eact 7 A 1 full length selected, 1/2 each 17D 1 o - 7/6 
»D 1 - 1/4 


REG?: 


Blower is largely responsible for its widespread adoption 


its quietness of working the “Discus” is a very attractive 


and efficiency are guaranteed. 


VADE BS 


ESTIMATES SUBMITTED FREE, 





WRITE TO 





Telegrams 











ISTRUME 





THE “ CATHEDRAL 
ADJUSTEI 


Many world amous 
artists now use Steel F 
Strings with the adjuste;, 
including Jascha Heifetz 
himself. The “Cathedral 
adjuster has its own special 
features not to be found 
in similar appliances. Be 
very sure that you do buy 
a‘ Cathedral" adjuster 
the name is stamped on the 
screw. Neatly packed with 

instructions for fitting 

Retait Prict 
2s. 6d. eacl 


“ CATHEDRAI 
ACRIBELLE. 


Violinists find the 
“Cathedral” Acribelle 
a perpetual delight. Re- 
veals wonderful crafts- 
manship a masterpiece 
in string production. But 
the best test of its value is 
in actual trial on vour 
violin. It just means that 
you will always use them 
Prices, Cat. No. 50, E, 
super-silk, 3 lengths, 1- 
each; No. 60, A uper 
silk, 2 lengths, 13 each 
No. 60, D, super - silk 
2 length, 1/9 each 


HE DISCUS’ 
ORGAN BLOWER 


THE QUIET EFFICIENCY OF THE “ DISCUS ”— 


in Cathedrals and 
Churches at home and abroad. Nearly one thousand are now in use. Apart from 
financial proposition. 
It saves the wages of a blower, and gives the organist the opportunity for rehearsal 
at all times. Any organ, large or small, can be fitted with the “ Discus,” and 
the motive power may be either electric motor, gas, or oil engine. Constructed 
of metal throughout, well designed and of the best workmanship. Its reliability 


AS SUPPLIED TO WESTMINSTER ABBEY, YORK MINSTER, ETC., ETC, 


WATKINS arn WATSON 
ORGAN BLOWING SPECIALISTS FOR THE PAST THIRTY YEARS. 


Designers and Manufacturers of all types of Hydraulic Engines, Gears, and Fittings for Organ blowing. 


17, WHITE LION STREET, LONDON, N.1. 


“ Hyprssiow, Istinc, Lonpon." Telephone : Nortu 2039. 
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a at ln 


The ‘APOLLO’ 2&3’ Organ 


. The Substitute for a Pipe Organ 











Specification. 


Two complete Manuals and Pedals. 








7 2» Cc AA:..° 8 full rows Reeds on Manuals, 61 
When authorities of a small Church, Chapel, or Mission ices St on Oi one Taam ot 
~ s . : Bas Pedals, 30 Notes CCS to F, Pedals 
find their finances will not admit of the installation of a [l RGG Scale, kadiating and concave. 
>: . : : s ’ }| 17 Stops. Case, Solid Oak, light or 
Pipe Organ the solution is the practical “ Apollo’ Pedal deck Ett, conde ade dear 
Reed Organ fronted BENCH, as sbewn. 
Great, 
‘ . . oi Violone ....16ft. Open Di~pason 8ft. 
Built by Pipe Organ craftsmen, with the finest pipe organ Clarabella 8ft. Du‘ciona .........8ft. 
° . . . ° Principal 4ft. 
materials and being a replica of a Pipe Organ in Scale, Swell. a hein - 
sourdon, jamba .......dft. 
Dimensions, Position and Combinations the ‘Apollo’ is Ode wee TEE. Flute .......dfte 
° + ° Pedal Tremulant — 
worthy of serious consideration. Sub Bass 16ft. Open Diapason lé6ft. 
= as ‘ Composition Pedals. 
Eminent authorities endorse the ‘Apollo’ both for Church 2toSwell, 2toGreat, Swell Pedal. 
use and for Organists or Students Home Practice. Coun. Sucll to Grant 
Swell to Pedal. Great to Pedal, 
Illustrated Booklet with the testimony of a leading Accessories. Hand and Foot 
a ; : : - Blowers (the latter close into case 
Recitalist will be sent by post free upon application. when not required), Wind Indicator, 
etc... etc. 














at, Rushworth § Dreaper cid. .kese. 
Showrooms, 11-17 Islington, LIVERPOOL.  - 450/7'8"7Si eos. 


LONCON : CHAPPELL PiANO CO. Ltd., 50 New Bond Street, W.1. 
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 NOVELLO'S 


POPULAR PIANOFORTE ALBUMS 


FOR YOUNG PERFORMERS. 














HUBERT BATH ERNEST NEWTON 
DOLL’S-HOUSE SUITE WOODLAND DANCES 
Price Three Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 
FRANCESCO BERGER HUBERT G. OKE ( 
EIGHTEEN LITTLE PIECES, THREE PIECES 


Price Three Shillings. Price Three Shillings. 


EDMONDSTOUNE DUNCAN SCHUMANN 
HAPPY THOUGHTS PIECES FOR THE YOUNG 











Price Four Shillings. Part I., Price 2s.; Part IJ., Price 3s. 
ARNOLD KRUG SCHUMANN 
TEN LITTLE PIECES THREE PIANOFORTE SONATAS 
Op. 109. (Part III. of Pieces for the Young). 
In two Books. Price Three Shillings each. Price One Shilling and Sixpence. . 
ARNOLD KRUG CLEMENT M. SPURLING 
SCENES FROM FAIRY-LAND | SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES 
In two Books. Price Four Shillings each. Price Tiree Shillings. 
So. BULLAK CLEMENT M. SPURLING 


TWENTY-FOUR PIECES — ouR VILLAGE IN SUMMER 


Op. 62 AND SI, 





I. 

In four Books. Price Two Shillings each. Price Two Shillings and Threepence. 2. 

MAX MAYER E. A. SYDENHAM 4 

BAGATELLES SIX SHORT AND EASY PIECES . 

Price Five Shillings. Price Four Shillings. : 
MENDELSSOHN TSCHAIKOWSKY 

SIX CHRISTMAS PIECES CHRISTMAS ALBUM _ 

Price Two Shillings. In three Books. Price Two Shillings each. 2. 

FRANCESCO BERGER _ 


FIRST STEPS AT THE PIANOFORTE ; 


PRICE FIVE SHILLINGS. 


LonpDOoN: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimiTep. 
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ORGAN -STOPS 


AND THEIR 


ARTISTIC REGISTRATION | 


NAMES, FORMS, CONSTRUCTION, 
TONALITIES, AND OFFICES IN 
SCIENTIFIC COMBINATION 


RY 


GEORGE ASHDOWN AUDSLEY, LL.D. 


ECCLESIASTICAL AND ORGAN ARCHITECT. 


Luthor of ** The Art of Organ-Building.” 
ILLUSTRATED. 
Price, Cloth, Twelve Shillings and Sixpence net. 


Loxnpon: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limtrep. 
New York: THE H. W. GRAY Co. 


ORGAN 


C. HUBERT H. PARRY. 


THE 


FIRST SET. 
ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 
(New Series), No. 1. 
CONTENTS 
I. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘** Dundee.” 
2, CHORALE 


PRELUDE on ‘* Rockingham.” 
3. CHORALE PRELUDE on S. S. Wesley’s ** Hampton.” 
4. CHORALE PRELUDE on the “Old 104th.” 

5. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘** Melcombe.”’ 
6, CHORALE 


PRELUDE on ‘‘St. 
SECOND SET. 

ORIGINAL COMPOSITIONS FOR THE ORGAN 

(New Series), No. 45. 


CONTENTS. 


7. CHORALE Ann’s,” 


I. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Croft’s 136th.” 
2, CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Martyrdom.” 

3. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘St. Thomas.” 
4 CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Mary.” 

5. CHORALE PRELUDE on “* Eventide.” 
6 CHORALE PRELUDE on “St. Cross,” 


7. CHORALE PRELUDE on ‘* Hanover.” 


Price Seven SHILLINGS EACH SET 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 


” 


PRELUDE on “‘ Christe Redemptor omnium. 


| y ~ = 
MINOR MELODIES 
Lyrics and Songs for Musical Setting 
BY 
J. M. STUART-YOUNG. 
| Ready about May, 1921, through Messrs. T. & A. ConsTasLe, at the 
University Press, Edinburgh, at tos 6¢. net per copy, to the general 
public, first edition of 2,000 copies. 250 pp., Crown S8vo. 


NOTE. Composers may secure single copies on sending one or 
more of their published songs, as proof of their ena fides, and 
1s. 6d. (to cover cost of packing and postage) to 


THE MISSES HARVEY, Typtsts, 


45, St. ALBAN’s Roap, Seven KinGs, Essex 


“MINOR MELODIES" will be followed a few months later by a 
second volume of Lyrics, this time with more tropical settings 
(Mr. Stuart-Young is permanently resident in West Africa) under the 
caption of “THe Sepuctive Coast."" Composers who acquire 
| ‘Minor Melodies," and who wish to hold an early reserve on the 
| Lyrics now being written, should ask the Misses Harvey to note 
down their wish for the new volume. It will be supplied to composers 
on the same terms (cost of postage and packing only). 


THE ORGAN 


A STUDY OF ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 





PART I. 
BY 


HERBERT F. ELLINGFORD. 


Price Three Shillings. 


London: NovetLo anp Company, Limited. 


VALSE LYRIQUE 
(“THE SMILE OF SPRING”) 
ARRANGED FOR 
PIANOFORTE SOLO 
FROM THE SONG. 

COMPOSED BY 
PERCY E. FLETCHER. 


Price Two SHILLINGS AND TNREEPENCE. 





ARRANGEMENTS FOR SMALL ORCHESTRAS 
String Parts 
Wind Parts. . _ = aie 5 4 


Harp (or Pianoforte) 


London: Novetto anp Company, Limited. 





IHE ELEMENTS OF HARMONY 


JAMES LYON, Mus. D. (Oxon.) 





CHAPTERS: I. Introductory; II. Primary Triads, Major or 
Minor; II. The Secondary Triads; !V. General Information : 
V. The Inversions of the Diatonic Triads; VI. Sequences; VII. The 
| Dominant Seventh; VIII. Cadences; IX. Modulation Part 1; 
| X. Chromatic Triads: XI. Unessential Notes; XII. Suspensions ; 
XIII. Secondary Chords of the Seventh; XIV. The Dominant Ninth ; 
XV. The Dominant Eleventh; XVI. The Dominant Thirteenth ; 
XVII. Chromatic Fundamental Discords; XVIII. The Augmented 
Sixth ; XIX. Chromatically Altered Chords; XX. Modulation, Part 2; 
XXI. Pedals; XXII. General Hints. 


Price Three Shillings and Sixpence net. 


| BANKS & SON, Music PuBLisHers, YORK. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 


No. 


SYSTEM IN 


g1.—NOVELLO’S MUSIC PRIMERS. 


MUSICAL NOTATION 


BY 


H. 


WITH 


ELLIOT 


PREFACE sy 


BUTTON 


SIR EDWARD ELGAR. 





7 September 16, 1929 Useful advice, clearly stated 
and conveniently arranged, on the subject of preparing musical MS 
for the press There is a delightful preface by Sir Edward Elgar, 


which makes one wonder more than ever what subject there is of 
which he has not penetrated below the surface."’ 


Ma egraph, October 30, 192 “A preface by Sir Edward 
Elgar gives additional weight to a recent publication of Novello eo. 
entitled “ System in Musical Notation,’ by H. Elliot Button. Chapter 
by chapter the author gives unfailing commonsense reasons for a 

agested revision of our notation. Mr. Elliot Button has systematised 
role thing in an admirable text-book, the value of which can only 
be fully realised by a study of the illustrations. Here you will find 
taken from Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Schumann, 





it that they are infinitely easier to read But 
’ improvements is in the direction of rhythmical 
learness, a phenomenon apparently due to the simple device of 
adopting the crotchet as the pulse unit." 


s, September 25, 1920.—"* The little book should be 
) write music, for we lack definite rules in this matter, 
at serves to draw composer, printer, and reader 
stablish one custom or use in presenting musical 
the public is to be commended 


PRICE - - 





JUST 


THE THRE 


(EL SOMBRERO 


ad 


:-COR!] 


The Queen, October 9, 1920 d 


“The book is well-conceived and 


planned, and the author sweeps away preconceived ideas due to long 
usage wherever they obscure the issue from the performer's point of 
view The chapter headings do not give much indication of the 


immense amount of information so succinctly packed into their pages 
Sir Edward Elgar has confessed his indebtedness to the author 
(in the preface). Mr. Button deserves every praise for his valuable 
contribution to a much neglected subject." 


Sunday Mercury, Birmingham, September 19, 1920 The book 
deals expertly with the art of musical notation, so brilliantly and so 
usefully illuminated by Mr. Button, who has proved himself not only 
a finished expert, but also a public benefactor, showing as he does 
how scores, apparently intricate and obscure, can be made compara- 
tively easy to read, and therefore more understandingly played 
Originals are given side by side with the author's suggestion, and in 
all cases with illumination, and in some cases with results that ma 
fairly be called amazing. The price of this quite remarkable book 
makes it worth while for the amateur to place it in his collection 
professional player and to the composer it will be invaluabl 

Western Morning News, September 17, 1920.—"'If all vy 
would adopt Mr. Button's system the reader would be spared mu 
confusion."’ 





THREE SHILLINGS. 


LONDON: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LIMITED. 


ERED HAT 


PICQOS) 


PUBLISHED 





DE TRES 


BY 


MANUEL 


PIANO SCORE WITH 


Price . . 


Score of ~The ‘Three-Cornered 


rhe 


DE 


AS PERFORMED BY T 


Hat,” 


FALLA 


HE RUSSIAN BALLET. 


ILLUSTRATED COVER 


20s. net cash. 


one of the greatest triumphs of the Kussian 


Ballet, has been long and eagerly awaited, and many musicians will be delighted to know that it Is 


now available in an edition that is remarkable for the excellence of its transcription 


by the Composer himself 


appearance, 


J. & W. CHE 


admirably done 


for its clear type and good paper, and for its most attractive and artistic 


SiER, LTD. 


11, Great Marlborough Street, London, W.1. 





London: Printed by Novetto anp Company, Limited, at Novello Works, Soho, and published at 160, Wardour Street, Soho, W. !. 
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